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N O books whatever are more inſtructive and 
entertaining than books of Travels. They are 
particularly well adapted to young people. They 
ſatisfy that eager thirſt after knowledge, which is 
found very ſtrong in early life, and they intereſt the 
mind as much as a novel. They make it uſefully 
inquiſitive, and furniſh it with matter for reflection. 

With regard to the following ſeleCtion, it is only 
neceſlary to obſerve, that perhaps there never was 
brought together, in ſo ſmall a compaſs, in any 
language, a more copious collection of rational en- 
tertainment, than will be met with in theſe vo- 
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OF' THE VOLCANOS IN ICELAND, AND PAR« 


TICULARLY MOUNT HECLA. 


Us» ON our arrival in Iceland, on the 28th of 
Auguſt, 1772, we ſaw a proſpect before us, which, 
though not pleaſing, was uncommon and ſurpriſing. 
Whatever preſented itſelf to our view borc the 
marks of devaſtation ; and our eyes, accultomed to 
behold the pleaſing coaſts of England and Scot- 
land, now ſaw only the veſtiges of the operation of 


a fire, heaven knows how ancient! 
Vor. I. B The 
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turf. Chance had directed us exactly to a ſpot, on 


3 

The deſcription of a country, where, quite cloſe 

to the ſea, you perceive almoſt nothing but craggy 
cliffs vitrified by fire, and where the eye loſes itſelf 
in high and rocky mountains, covered with eternal 
ſnow, cannot poſſibly produce ſuch emotions, as at 
firſt ſight might entirely prepoſſeſs the thinking 
ſpectator. It is true, beauty is pleaſing both to our 
eyes and our thoughts, but wonderful nature often 
makes the molt laſting impreſſions. 
We caſt anchor not far from the dwelling-place 
of the celebrated Sturleſon, where we found two 
tracks of lava, of which the laſt in particular was 
remarkable, ſince we found there, beſides a large 
field covered with lava, which muſt have been li- 
quid in the higheſt degree, whole mountains of 


which we could, better than on any other part of 
Iceland, conſider the operations of a fire, which had 
laid waſte a tract of ſixty or ſeventy Engliſh miles. 
We ſpent ſeveral days here in examining every 
thing with ſo much the more pleaſure, as we found 
ourſelves, as it were, in a new world. 
We had now ſeen almoſt all the effects of a vol- 
cano, except the crater from which the fire had 
proceeded, In order, therefore, to examine this 
likewiſe, we undertook a journey of twelve days 
to Mount Hecla itſelf We travelled about 300 
miles 


1 


miles over an uninterrupted track of lava, and 
gained the pleaſure of being the firſt who ever 
reached the ſummit of this celebrated volcano. 


partly founded in ſuperſtition, and partly in the ex- 


tion of fire. There was not one of our company 
who did not wiſh to have his cloaths a little ſinged, 
only for the ſake of ſeeing Hecla in a blaze; and 
we almoſt flattered ourſelves with this hope, for the 
Biſhop of Skallholt had informed us by letter, in 
the night between the 5th and 6th of September, 
the day before our arrival, that flames had proceed- 
ed from it ; but now the mountain was more quiet 
than we wiſhed. 
very agreeably from one o'clock in the morning 
till two in the afternoon, in viſiting the mountain. 
We were even ſo happy, that the clouds, which 
covered the greateit part of it, diſperſed towards 
the evening, and procured us the moſt extenſive 
proſpect imaginable, 

The mountain is ſomething above 5000 feet 
high, and ſeparates at the top into three points, of 
which that in the middle is the higheſt. The moſt 
inconſiderable part of the mountain conſiſts of lava, 
the reſt is aſhes, with hard ſolid ſtones thrown from 
tic craters, together with ſome pumice-ſtones, of 
g 2 which 


The cauſe that no one had been there before, is 


treme difficulty of the aſcent, before the laſt erup- 


We however paſſed our time 
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which we found only a ſmall piece, with a little 
rative ſulphur. A deſcription of the various kinds 


of ſtones to be found here, would be too prolix, 
and partly unintelligible. 
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| Amongſt many other craters or openings, four 
| were peculiarly remarkable; the firſt, the lava of 
TS which had taken the form of ſtacks of chimnies, 
T half broken down ; another, from which water had 
ſtreamed; a third, all the ſtones of which were red 
as brick; and laſtly, one from which the lava had 
4 burſt forth into a ſtream, and was divided at ſome 
' diſtance into three arms. | 
i} I have ſaid before, that we were not ſo happy as 
to ſee Hecla vomit fire. But there were ſufficient 
traces of its burning inwardly : for, on the upper oy 
half of it, covered over with ſnow four or hve 
inches deep, we frequently obſerved ſpots without 
any ſnow ; and on the higheſt point, where. Faren- 
heit's thermometer was at 2% in the air, it roſe to 
153? when it was ſet down on the ground; and in 


ſome little holes it was ſo hot, that we could no 


- longer obſerve the heat with a ſmall pocket ther- the 
1 mometer. It is not known whether, ſince the year the 
1M 1693, Hecla has been burning till 1766, when it the 
Wh began to vomit flames on the 1ſt of April, burrt the 


i for a long while, and deſtroyed the country many 
{FP miles round, In December, 1771, ſome flames 
oo | | likewiſe 
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likewiſe proceeded from it; and the people in the 

neighbourhood believe it will begin to burn again 

very ſoon, as they pretend to have obſerved, that the 

rivers thereaboyts are drying up. It is believed 
that this proceeds from the mountain's attracting 
the water, and is conſidered as a certain ſign of an 

impending eruption. | 

DR. TroiL, 
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SECT. II. 


OF THE WARM BATHS, AND HOT $SPOUTING 
SPRINGS OF WATER IN ICELAND. 


THESE waters have different degrees of 
warmth, and are, on that account, divided by the 
inhabitants themſelves into warm baths, and fprings 
that throw up the water to a conſiderable heighth. 


though I do not believe that they are employed to 
the ſame purpoſes in any other place; that is to ſay, 


their health, but they are likewiſe the occaſion far 
a ſcene of gallantry. Here poverty prevents the 
lover from making preſents to his fair one, and na- 

| 3 - ture 
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The firſt are found in ſeveral other parts of Europe, 


the inhabitants do not bathe in them here merely for 


16 J | 
ture preſents no flowers of which garlands elſe- 
| Vhere are made. It is therefore cuſtomary, that 
inſtead of all this, the ſwain perfectly cleanſes one 
of theſe baths, which is to be afterwards honoured 
with the viſits of his bride. 

The ſprings that throw up water in the air de- 
ſerve more attention. I have ſeen a great number 
of them, but will only ſay ſomething of the two 
moſt remarkable. Near Laugervatan, a ſmall lake 
of about a mile in circumference, which is two 
days journey diſtant from Hecla, I faw the firſt 
hot ſpouting ſprings; and I muſt confeſs, that it 
was one of the moſt beautiful fights I ever beheld. 
The morning was uncommonly clear, and the ſun 
had already begun to gild the tops of the neigh- 
bouring mountains. It was ſo perfect a calm, that 
the lake, on which ſwans were ſwimming, was as 
ſmooth as a looking-glafs, and round about it aroſe, 
in eight different places, the ſteam of the hot 
ſprings, which loſt itſelf high in the air. 

Water was ſpouting from all theſe ſprings ; but 
one, in particular, continually threw up in the air 
a column from 18 to 24 feet high, and from fix to 
eight feet diameter, The water was extremely 
hot. A piece of mutton, and ſome ſalmon trouts, 
as alſo a ptarmigan, were almoſt boiled to pieces in 
ſix minutes, and taſted excellently. I wiſh it were 

| 2 
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in my power to give ſuch a deſcription of this place 

as it deſerves ; but I fear it would always remain 

inferior in point of expreſſion: ſo much is certain 

at leaft, that nature never drew from any one a 

more chearful homage to een oe; than 

I here paid him. 

The deſcription of the moſt remarkable water · 

ſpout will appear almoſt incredible; but every part 
of it is perfectly true, for I would not aver any 
thing but what I have feen myſelf. At Geyſer, not 
far from Skallholt, one of the Epiſcopal ſees in 
Iceland, a moſt extraordinary large fpouting foun- 
tain is to be ſeen, with which the celebrated water- 
works at Marley and St. Cloud, and at Caſſel, and 
Herrenhauſen near Hanover, can hardly be com- 
pared. One ſees here, within the circumference 
of three Engliſh miles, forty or fifty boiling ſprings 
together, which, I believe, all proceed from one and 
the fame reſervoir. In ſome the water is perfectly 
clear, in others thick and clayey ; in ſome, where 
it paſſes through a fine ochre, it is tinged red as 
ſcarlet; and in others, where it flows over a pales 
clay, it is white as milk. 

The largeſt fpring, which is in the middle, par- 
ticularly engaged our attention the whole day that 
we ſpent here, from fix in the morning till ſevere 
at night, 'The aperture through which the water 
B. 4 aroſc,, 
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aroſe, is nineteen feet in diameter; round che top 
of it is a baſon, which, together with the pipe, has 


the form of a cauldron. The margin of the baſon 
is upwards of nine feet higher than the conduit, 
and its diameter is fifty- ſix feet. Here the water 
does not ſpout continually, but only by intervals 
ſeveral times a day; and as I was informed by the 
people in the neighbourhood, in wet weather higher 
than at other times. . 

One day that we were there, the water ſpouted 
ten different times, between the hours of ſix and 
eleven in the morning, each time to the heighth of 
eight or ten fathoms. Till then the water had not 


riſen above the margin of the pipe; but now it be · 


gan by degrees to fill the upper baſon, and at laſt to 
run over. The people who were with us, gave us 


to underſtand, that the water would ſoon ſpout up 


much higher than it had done till then, and this ap- 
peared very credible to us. To determine its 
heighth, therefore, with the utmoſt accuracy, Dr. 


Lind, who had accompanied us on this voyage, in 


the capacity of an aſtronomer, ſet up his qua- 

drant. f 1 | 
Soon after four o'clock, we obſerved that the 
earth began to tremble in three different places, as 
well as the top of a mountain, which was about 
three hundred fathoms diſtant from the mouth of 
: the 
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the ſpring, We alſo frequently heard a ſubterra- 
neous noiſe, like the diſcharge of a cannon ; and 
immediately after a column of water ſpouted from 
the opening, which, at a great heighth, divided it- 
ſelf into ſeveral rays, and, according to the obſer- 
vatiohs made with the quadrant, was ninety-two 
feet high. Our great ſurpriſe at this uncommon 
force of the air and fire was increaſed, when many 
ſtones, which we had flung into the aperture, were 
thrown up again with the ſpouting water. It is 
eaſy to conceive with how much pleaſure we ſpent 
the day here; and indeed, L am not ſurpriſed, that 
a people ſo much inclined to ſuperſtition as the. 
Icclanders are, imagine this to be the entrance of 
hell. The idea is very natural to uninformed 
minds. 
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OF THE MANNERS OF THE ICELAND ERS. 


THE Icelanders are of a good honeſt diſpoſi- 
tion; but / they are, at the ſame time, fo ſerious 
and ſullen, that I hardly remember to have ſeen 
B 5 5 any 
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any one of them laugh. They are by no means 
fo ſtrong as might be ſuppoſed, and much lefs 
handſome. Their chief amuſement in their leiſure 
hours, is to recount to one another the hiſtory of 
former times ; ſo that to this day you do not meet 
with an Icelander, who is not well acquainted with 
the hiſtory of his own country. They allo play at 
cards, : 

Their houſes are built of lava, thatched with 
turf, and fo ſmall, that one can hardly find room to 
turn in. They have no floors ; and their windows, 
inſtead of glaſs, are compoſed of thin membranes 
of certain animals. They make no uſe of chim- 
nies, as they never light a fire except to dreſs their 
victuals, when they only lay the turf on the ground. 
It may therefore be ſaid, that we ſaw no houſes ex- 
cept ſhops and warehouſes ; and, on our journey 
to Hecla, we were obliged to take up our lodg- 
ings in the churches. 

Their food principally conſiſts of dried a ſour 
butter, which they conſider às a great dainty, milk 
mixed with water and whey, and a little meat. 
They receive ſo little bread from the Daniſh Com- 
pany, that there is ſcarcely any peafant who eats it 
above three or four months in the year. "They 
likewiſe boil groats of a kind of moſs, which has 


an agreeable taſte. The principal occupation. of 


the 
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the men is fiſhing, which they follow both winter 
and ſummer. The women take care of the cattle: 
and knit ſtockings. They likewiſe dreſs and dry. 
the fiſhes brought home by the men, and other 
wiſe aſſiſt in preparing this ſtaple commodity of the 
country. 2 
Money is very rare, which is the reaſon that all 
trade is carried on by fiſh and ells of coarſe unſhorn 
cloth. One ell is worth two fiſhes, and forty- 
eight fiſhes are worth a rix-dollar in ſpecie. They 
were better acquainted with gold at our departure: 
than at our arrival. 
They are well provided with cattle, which are 
generally without horns. They have likewiſe: 
ſheep and very good horſes, Both the laſt are the- 
whole winter in the fields. Of wild animals they 
have only foxes, and bears, which come every year 
from Greenland with the floating ice; theſe, how 
ever, are killed as ſoon as they appear, partly on: 
account of the reward of ten dollars, which the: 
king pays for every bear, and partly to prevent: 
them from deſtroying their cattle.. "The preſent: 
Governor has introduced rein- deer into the iſland ;, 
but out of thirteen, ten died on their paſſage, the 
other three are alive with their young. 
It is extraordinary that no wood grows ſucceſs- 
fully in Iceland; nay, there is ſcarcely a ſingle tree: 
0. & 
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| | to be found on the whole iſland, though there are 
certain proofs of wood having formerly grown 
there in great abundance. Corn cannot be culti- 
vated here to any advantage, though I have met 
with cabbages, parſley, turnips, and peaſe, in five or 


ſix gardens, which are the only ones. in the whole 
— - | 
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SECT, IV. 


oF THE FOOD OF THE ICELANDERS, - 


THE Icelanders in general eat three meals a 
day, at ſeven in the morning, at two in the after- 
noon, and at nine in the evening. 

In the morning and evening they commonly eat \ 
curds mixed with new milk, and ſometimes with 
juniper-berries ; in ſome parts they alſo have pot- 
tage of rock-graſs, dried and 'made into flour, | 
which is very palatable, or curdled milk, boiled | 
till it becomes of a red colour, or new milk, boiled 
a long while. b 4 
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At dinner their food conſiſts of dried fiſh, with 


= 
2 plenty of ſour butter. They alſo ſometimes eat 
- freſh fiſh, and, when poſſible, a little bread and 
t cheeſe with them. It is reported by ſome, that 
r they do not eat any fiſh till it is quite rotten. This 
e report perhaps proceeds from their being fond of it 
when a little tainted. However, they frequently 
eat fiſh that is quite freſh, 
On Sunday, and in harveſt-time, they have broth 
made of meat, which is often boiled in /yra, or fer- 
- mented whey inſtead of water; and in winter they 
eat hung or dried meat. 
Their common beverage is milk, either warm 
from the cow, or cold, and ſometimes boiled. 
They likewiſe drink butter-milk, with or without 
water. . 
They ſeldom make uſe of freſh or ſalt butter, 
a but let it grow ſour before they eat it. In this 
* manner it may be kept twenty years, and even 
longer; and the Icelanders look upon it as more 
at wholeſome and palatable than the butter uſed a- 
th mongſt us. It is reckoned better the older it is; : 
t- and one pound of it then is as much valued as two 
r, pounds of freſh butter. 
2d This is the uſual manner of life in Iceland. In 
2d all countries the living of the poor differs eſſen- 


tially from that of the rich ; and if an Iceland gen- 
tleman 


1 1 


tleman can afford to eat meat, butter, ſhark, and 
whale,, the peaſants are obliged to content them 


and milk pottage of rock-graſs. Though the Ice- 
landers cannot be ſaid to be in want of neceſſary 
aliment, yet the country has ſeveral times been vi- 
| fited by great famines. Theſe, however, have been 
1 chiefly owing to the Greenland floating ice, which, 
14 when it comes in great quantities, prevents the 
grafs from growing, and puts an entire ſtop to 
their fiſhing. 
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SECT. V. 


or THE MANNERS. OF THE MODERN Y. 
. TIANS. 


LIFE, at Grand Cairo, is rather paſſive than 
active. Nine months of the year the body is op- 
preſſed by heat; the ſoul, in a ſtate of apathy, far 
from being continually tormented: by a wiſh to- 
know and act, ſighs after calm tranquillity. Inac- 
tion, under a temperate climate, is painful; here, 
repoſe is enjoyment. The moſt frequent ſaluta- 

| tion 


ſelves with fiſh, blanda, or milk mixed with water, 
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tion at meeting or parting is, „Peace be with 
you.” Effeminate indolence is born with the 
Egyptian, grows as he grows, and defcends with 
him to the grave. It is the vice of the climate ; 
it influences his inclinations, and governs his ac- 
tions. The ſofa, therefore, is the moſt luxurious 
piece of furniture of an apartment. Their gar- 
dens have charming arbours, and convenient ſeats, 
but not a ſingle walk. The Frenchman, born un- 
der an ever-varying ſky, is continually receiving 
new impreſſions, which keep his mind as continu- 
ally awake. He is active, impatient, and agitated 
like the atmoſphere in which he exiſts ; while the 
Egyptian, feeling the fame heat, the fame ſenſa- 
tion, two-thirds of the year, is idle, ſolemn, and 
patient. 

He riſes with the fun, to enjoy the morning air; 
purifies himſelf, and repeats the appointed prayer. 
His pipe and coffee are brought him, and he re- 
clines at eaſe on his ſofa, Slaves, with their arms 
eroſſed, remain ſilent at the far end of the chamber, 
with their eyes fixed on him, ſeeking to anticipate 
his ſmalleſt want. His children, ſtanding in his 
preſence, unleſs he permits them to be ſeated, pre- 
ſerve every appearance of tenderneſs and reſpect, 
He gravely careſſes them, gives them his bleſſing, 


and ſends them back to the harem. He only queſ- 
tions, 


( 16 J 


tions, and they reply with modeſty. He is the 
chief, the judge, the pontiff of the family, before 
whom theſe ſacred rights are all reſpected. 
Breakfaſt ended, he tranſacts the buſineſs of his 
trade or his office; and as to diſputes they are few, 
among a people where the voice of the hydra, chi- 
canery, is never heard; where the name of attor- 
' ney is unknown; where the whole code of laws 
conſiſts in a few clear and preciſe commands in the 
Koran, and where each man is his own pleader. 
When viſitors come, the maſter receives them 
without many compliments, but with an endear- 
ing manner. His equals are ſeated beſide him, 
with their legs croſſed, which poſture is not fa- 
tiguing to the body, unembarraſſed by dreſs. His 
inferiors kneel, and fit upon their heels. People 
of diſtinction are placed on a raiſed ſofa, whence 
they overlook the company. Thus /Eneas, in the 
palace of Dido, had the place of honour, while 
ſeated on a raiſed bed*, he related the burning of 
Troy to the quzen. When every perſon is placed, 
the ſlaves bring pipes and coffee, and ſet the per- 
fume braſier in the middle of the chamber, the 
air of which is impregnated with its odours, and 
afterwards preſent (weetmeats and ſherbet. 
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When the viſit is almoſt ended, a ſlave bearing 
a ſilver plate, on which precious eſſences are burn- 
ing, goes round to the company; each in turn 
perfumes the beard, and afterward ſpriniles-rofe- 
water on the head and hands. This is the laſt 
ceremony, and the gueſts are then permitted to re- 
tire. We ſee, therefore, that. the ancient cuſtom 
of perfuming the head and beard, as ſung by the 
royal prophet®, is not loſt. Anacreon, the father 
of the feltive ode, and the poet of the graces, in- 
ceſſantly repeats, «I delight to ſprinkle my body 
with precious perfumes, and crown my head with 
roles.” | 

About noon the table is prepared, and the viands 
brought in a large tray of tinned copper; and 
though not great variety, there is great plenty. In 
the center is a mountain of rice cooked with poul- 
try, and highly ſeaſoned with ſpice and ſaffron. 
Round this are haſhed meats, pigeons, ſtuffed cu- 
cumbers, delicious melons and fruits. The roaſt 
meats are cut ſmall, laid over with the fat of the 
animal, ſeaſoned. with falt, ſpitted, and done on the 
| coals, The gueſts ſeat themſelves on a carpet 
round the table. A flave brings water in one 
hand, and a baſon in the other to waſh, This is 
an 


* Pſalm cxxxiii. 
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an indiſpenſible ceremony, where each perſon puts 
his hand into the diſh, and where the uſe of forks 
is unknown. It is repeated when the meal is 
ended. 

After dinner they retire to the harem; where 
they ſlumber ſome hours among their wives and 
children. 

Such is the e life of the Egyptians, Our 
ſhews, plays, and pleaſures, are to them unknown, 
A monotony, which to an European would be 
Al death, is delight to an Egyptian. Their days are 
1: | paſſed in repeating the ſame thing, in following 
the ſame cuſtoms, without a wiſh or a thought be- 
Ii yond. Having neither ſtrong paſſions, nor ardent 
" hopes, their minds know not laſſitude. This is a 
1 torment reſerved for thoſe who, unable to moderate 
the violence of their deſires, or ſatisfy their un- 
bounded wants, are weary every where, and exiſt 
Ml enly where they are not, 
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SECT, VI. 


OF THE RIVER NILE, 


THE country of Egypt is in fact fo low, that 
were it not for a few little hillocks, formed by the 
ruins of ancient Alexandria, and the prodigious 
heighth of Pompey's Pillar, the land would not be 
diſtinguiſhable. The whole coaſt is horizon; and 
it is with difficulty one perceives, from three 
leagues off at ſea, ſome palm-trees, which ſeem to 
grow out of the water, It is not to the flatneſs of 
the country alone, however, that E gypt is in- 
debted for its periodical inundation. 

The trade winds, from Weſt and North, by 
puſhing the clouds of Europe on Abyſſinia, blow 
in the direction of the Nile, in which mechaniſm 
of nature it muſt be remarked, that the wind, by 
driving back the waters of the river, becomes the 
principal cauſe of its overflowing. Having reach» 
ed its higheſt degree towards the middle of Sep- 


tember, the winds then becoming trade-winds from 


the ſouthward, concur with the natural deſcent of 
the Nile, to accelerate the draining of the water, at 
the ſame time that they collect the ſuperfluous 
clouds, now of no further uſe, over Abyſſinia and 

Ethiopia, 
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Ethiopia, and carry them, for the ſame beneficial 
purpoſe of a periodical inundation, towards the 
ſources of the Euphrates, to enrich Meſopotamia, 
after abundantly watering Egypt. At this period, 
therefore, one ſees a column of clouds paſs the Red. 
Sea, towards the Iſthmus of Suez, ſpread over Sy- 
ria, and collect on mount Ararat; whilſt the ſame 
. trade-wind blowing in the gulf of Perſia, com- 
preſſing the waters of the Euphrates, produces in 
Meſopotamia, by the ſame means, the ſame advan- 
tages enjoyed by Egypt. * 

This meteorological obſervation, the particulars 
of which I have carefully attended to, may be ve- 
rified every year, in a climate where the ſerenity of 
the heavens cannot-admit of error, 

All the deſcriptions of Egypt hitherto, agree in 
conſidering the mud, with which the waters of the 
Nile are loaded during its increaſe, and which are 
left on the Jands they overflow, as a fattener which 
fertilizes the country, In analyling it, however, 
no vegetative quality is diſcoverable before its union 
with the ſand, which, together with the clay, com- 
poſes the ſoil of Egypt, in about the ſame propor- 
tion as in the earthen manufactures ; nor is this 
mud any other than the produce of the crumbling of 
the two banks of the Nile, when it carries off the 
clayey part, Its ſpecific lightneſs, joined to the 

motion 
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motion of the waters, keeps its particles ſuſpended, 
whilſt the ſand ſettles, and forms new iſlands for 
the inhabitants after the draining of the waters. 
The cultivator takes immediate poſſeſſion of them, 
his induſtry ſupplying the barrenneſs of the ſand, 
with which he mixes pigeons dung, then ſows his 
water-melons, and enjoys a plentiful crop, before 
the ſucceeding inundation deſtroys theſe iſlands to 
produce others, | 
The whirlpools which occaſion theſe variations, 
neceſſarily ariſe from the double effort, of the de- 
ſcent of the waters, and the wind which counter- 
acts them; but the Nile, notwithſtanding this agi- 
tation, is ſo eaſy to be kept within its bounds, that 
many fields, ſituated below the ſurface of the wa- 
ter, in its increaſe, are preſerved from ſuffering 
from the inundation, by. means only of a dam of 
cight or ten inches thickneſs in moiſt ground. 
This method, which coſts the huſbandman but 
little labour, is made uſe of to preſerve the Delta, 
when it is threatened by an inundation. This 
iſland, which produces annually three crops, is 


conſtantly watered by machines built on the Nile, 


and on the canals which interſect it, but it is very 
ſeldom in danger of being drowned ; and this rich 
part of Egypt,, which is cloſe to the ſea, would 
feel the effects of the ſwelling ſtill lefs, did not 

| the 
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the trade-winds accumulate the waters of the 
Mediterranean towards the ſouth. 

It is important to obſerve, that the Delta, 
higher than the reſt of Egypt, is bordered, to- 
wards the ſea; by a foreſt of palm-trees, called 
the foreſt of Beleros, the ground of which is far 
above the higheſt elevation of the waters, a topo- 
graphical remark of itſelf, ſufficient to overthrow 
the formation of the Delta by a ſediment. Land, 
which is higher than the greateſt inundations, 
can never owe its origin to them. It can only 
have occaſioned the diviſion of the Nile into two 
branches, - But neither this circumſtance, nor the 
exiſtence of the iſland, which ſeparates them, re- 
quired ſo much labour; and Mr. Maillet might, 
in this reſpect, have ſpared himſelf the repetition 
of the ſyſtem of Ephorus, which was not held in 
eſtimation, even by his cotemporaries. 

The veſtiges of the canals, which watered the 
eaſtern and weſtern provinces of the Delta, prove 
that it was formerly the ſeat of the richeſt cultiva- 
tion in Egypt, It may alſo be preſumed, from the 
extent of the ruins of Alexandria, the ſtructure of 
the canal, and the natural equality of the lands, 
which ſurround lake Mareotis, and which extend 
from the weſtward, as far as the kingdom of Barca, 


that this country, now in the poſſeſſion of the 
Arabs, 


r 
Arabs, and almoſt totally uncultivated, was for- 
merly as rich in productions of every kind, as was 
neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of Alexandria. 

One ſees, from the ſituation of the canal of 
Alexandria, that after watering that town, and aſ- 
ſiſting its commerce, it muſt have fertilized the 
upper part of thoſe lands, ſituated on the leſt bank 
of the Nile, oppoſite to the Delta; whilſt a 
dyke, thrown up at Bequers, keeping off the ſea, 
added a large territory to Egypt, the cultivation of 
which reached to the ſuburbs of that immenſe 
city, reduced at preſent to a ſmall town built on 
the new iſthmus, formed between the two ports, 
and which joins the Ifle of Pharos to the conti- 
nent. This capital of the commerce of the uni- 
verſe, long ſince condemned to ſerve only as a ſta- 
ple for the conſumption of Egypt, ſeems to have 
baniſhed itſelf from its own walls ; but it is im- 
poſſible to throw one's eyes on the extent and 
magnificence of its ruins, without feeling, 
that the greateſt powers have only a value propor- 
tionate to the age which employs them, and the 


ment, 
Egypt, ſo ſituated as to combine the commerce 
of Europe, Africa, and the Eaſt Indies, was in 


and eaſy of approach, The mouth of the Nile 
offered 


— — — — 


genius of the men entruſted with their manage- 


| 


want of a port, which ſhould at once be ſpacious 
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offered none of theſe requiſites. The only har- 
bour, on that coaſt, was in the midſt of a deſert, 
at twelve leagues from the river, and could only 
be diſcovered by an elevated genius. A town was 
to be built, and it was himſelf who furniſhed the 
plan of it. | a 

To what a pitch of ſplendor did he not raiſe 
Alexandria, in its origin? He joined it to the Nile 
by a canal at once navigable, and uſeful for culti- 
vation. It became the city of all nations, the 
metropolis of commerce. He is honoured even 
by its aſhes, piled up by the barbarity of ages, 
and waich wait only for ſome beneficent hand to 
expand them, and cement the reconſtruction of the 
molt ſtupendous edifice hitherto conceived by the 
human mind. a 

The nature of the rock, which lines the coaſt 
of Egypt, proves that the iſland, on which the 
Pharos is built, can only have been formed by the 
aſhes of Alexandria, and that the ſhallow, which 
ſeparates the two baſons, aroſe from the ruins 
brought there by the ſea. This new ſhore further 
teſtifies the truth of this obſervation ; and the 
waves daily expoſe to view a number of engraved 
ſtones, which muſt have belonged to the ruins of 
the ancient city, | 
Its 


t 


Its ruins teſtify, at every ſtep, its ancient ſplen- 
dor; and the form of its incloſure, which repre- 
ſents a Macedonian cloak, ſeems to have awed the 
very barbarians, in their different ſackings of this 
town, by recalling the memory of its founder. 
The ſame walls, which protected its induſtry and 
riches, defend, at this day, its ruins, and exhibit a 
maſter-piece of maſonry. 

Some hiſtorians pretend, that the Saracens built 
the preſent walls, inſtead of thoſe they had de- 
ſtroyed. But, if the hand of theſe plunderers is 


W to be traced at all, it is only in the repairs, which 


are as deſtitute of neatneſs as of regularity. 
BARON DE Torr. 
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SECT. VII. 


OF THE MANNERS AND GENERAL CHARAC®= 
TER OF THE FRENCH, 


ONE can ſcarcely believe the influence which 
men of letters have in the gay and diſſipated city 
of Paris, Their opinions not only determine the 
merit of works of taſte and ſcience, but they have 


Vol, I. [ © conſiderable 


time are chearful and eaſy in mixed company, un- 
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conſiderable weight on the manners and ſentiment; 
of people of rank, of the public in general, and 
conſequently are not without effect on the mea- 
ſures of government. 

'The ſame thing takes place, in ſome PER in 
molt countries of Europe; but if I am not miſta. 
ken, more at Paris than any where elſe ; becauſe 
men of letters are here at once united to each 
other by the various academies, and diffuſed among 
private ſocieties, by the manners and general taſte 
of the nation. 

As the ſentiments and converſation of men of 
letters influence, to a certain degree, the opinions 
and conduct of the faſhionable world ; the man- 
ners of theſe laſt have a more obvious effect upon 
the behaviour, and the converſation of the former, 
which in general is polite and eaſy ; equally puri- 
fied from the awkward timidity contracted in re- | 
tirement, and the diſguſting arrogance inſpired by 
univerſity honours, or church dignities. At Paris, 
the pedants of Moliere are to be ſeen on the ſtave | 
only. 5 

In this country, at ATR there are many men 
diſtinguiſhed by their learning, who at the ſame 


preſuming in argument, and in every reſpect .as 
well 


C073 


well bred, as thoſe who have no other preten- 


ſion. 
Politeneſs and good manners, indeed, may be 
traced, though in different proportions, through 


ents 
and 
nca- 


e, in 

bh fta. every rank, from the greateſt of the nobility to the 
ks loweſt mechanic. This forms a more remarka- 
each ble and diſtinguiſhing feature in the French natio- 
none nal character, than the vivacity, impetuoſity, and 
6 fickleneſs, for which the ancient as well as the 


modern inhabitants of this country have been 
noted. It is certainly a very ſingular phænome- 
non, that politeneſs, which, in every other country, 
is confined to people of a certain rank in life, 
ſhould here pervade every ſituation and profeſſion, 
The man in power is courteous to his dependent, 
the proſperous to the unfortunate, the very beggar, 


in e- who ſolicits charity, does it “ en homme comme il 


zen of 
nions 
man- 
upon 
Irmer, 8 | 
puri- | 


red by faut; and if his requeſt be not granted, he is 
Paris dire, at Leaſt, chat it will be refuſed with an ap- 


pearance of humanity, and not with harſhneſs or 
inſult, 

A ftranger, quite new and unverſed in their 
language, whoſe accent is uncouth and ridiculous 
in the ears of the French, and who can ſcarcely 
open his mouth, without making a blunder in 
grammar or idiom, is heard with the moſt ſerious 

C 2 attention, 
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attention, and never laughed at, even when he 
utters the oddeſt ſoleciſm or equivocal expreſſion. 

I am afraid, ſaid I, yeſterday, to a French gen- 
tleman, the phraſe which I uſed juſt now is not 


French. © Monſieur,” replied he, “ cette ex- 
preſſion effectivement n'eſt pas Francoiſe, mais 
elle mérite bien de P etre,” 

The moſt daring deviation from faſhion, in the 
important article of dreſs, cannot make them for- 


get the laws of good-breeding. When a perſon 


appears at the public walks, in clothes made againſt 
every law of the mode, upon which the French 
are ſuppoſed to lay ſuch ſtreſs, they do not tare or 
ſneer at him; they allow him firſt to paſs, as it 
were unobſerved, and do not till then turn round 
to indulge the curioſity, which his uncommon fi- 
gure may have excited, I have remarked this in- 
ſtance of delicacy often in the ſtreets, in the low- 
eſt of the vulgar, or rather of the common peo- 
ple ; for there are really very few of the natives of 
Paris, who can be called vulgar. 

'There are exceptions to theſe, as to all general 
remarks on the manners and character of any na- 
tion, | ; 

Loyalty, or an uncommon fondneſs for, and 
attachment to the perſons of their princes, 1s 
another 


„„ 
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another ſtriking part of the French national cha- 
racter. | INS 
An Engliſhman, though he views the virtues of 
his king with a jealous eye during his reign, yet 
he will do them all juſtice in the reign of his ſuc- 
ceſſor. 
A German, while he is ſilent with reſpect to the 
foibles of his prince, admires all his talents much 
more than he would the ſame qualities in any 
other perſon. 
A Turk, or Perſian, contemplates his Emperor 
with fear and reverence, as a ſuperior being, to 
whoſe pleaſure it is his duty to ſubmit, as to the 
laws of nature, and the will of Providence. 
But a Frenchman, while he knows that his 
king is of the ſame nature, and liable to all the 
wcaknefles of other men; while he enumerates his 
follies, and laughs as he laments them, is never- 
theleſs attached to him by a ſentiment of equal 
reſpect and tenderneſs ; a kind of affectionate pre- 
judice, independent of his real character, 
Roi is a word, which conveys to the minds of 
Frenchmen the ideas of benevolence, gratitude, 
and love; as well as thoſe of power, grandeur, 
and happineſs. | 
They flock to Verſailles every Sunday, behold 
him with unſated curioſity, and gaze on him with as 
much ſatisfaction the twentieth time as the firſt. 
C 3 'They 
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They conſider him as their friend, though he 
does not know their perſons; and as their bene- 
factor, while they are oppreſſed with taxes. 

They magnify into importance his moſt indif- 
ferent actions; they palliate and excuſe all his 
weakneſies; and they impute his errors or crimes, 
to his miniſters or other evil counſellors, who (as 
they fondly aſſert) have, for ſome baſe purpoſe, 
impoſed upon his judgment, and perverted the un- 
deviating rectitude of his intentions. | 

They repeat with fond applauſe, every ſaying of 
his which ſeems to indicate the ſmalleſt approach 
to wit, or even bears the mark of ordinary ſa- 
gacity. 

The moſt inconſiderable circumſtance, which 
relates to the monarch, is of importance. Whe- 
ther he eat much or little at dinner; the coat he 


wears, the horſe on which he rides, all afford mat- 


ter of converſation in the various ſocieties at 


Paris, and are the moſt agreeable ſubjects of epiſ- 


tolary correſpondence with their friends in the 


provinces. 
If he happens to be a little :ndifooſed, all Paris, 


all France, is alarmed, as if a real calamity was 
threatened ; and to ſeem intereſted, or to converſe 


upon any other ſubject, till this has been diſcuſſcd, 


would 
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would be conſidered: as a proof of unpardonable 


indifference. 

At maſs, it is the king, not the prieſt, who is 
the object of attention. The hoſt is elevated, but 
the people's eyes remain fixed upon the face of their 


beloved monarch. 


Even the moſt applauded pieces of the theatre, 
which in Paris create more emotion than the cere- 
monies of religion, can with difficulty divide their 
attention. A ſmile from the king makes them for- 
get the ſorrows of Andromache, and the wrongs 
of the Cid. 

All this regard ſeems real, and not affected from 
any motive of intereſt; at leaſt it muſt be ſo, with 
reſpect to the bulk of the people, who can have no 
hopes of ever being known to their princes, far 
leſs of ever receiving any perſonal favour from 
them. 

The philoſophical idea, that kings have been ap- 
pointed for public conveniency ; that they are ac- 
countable to their ſubjects for mal-adminiſtration, 
or for continued acts of injuſtice and oppreſſion, is 
a doctrine very oppoſite to the general prejudices of 
this nation. If any of their kings were to behave 
in ſuch an imprudent and outrageous manner, as to 
occaſion a revolt, and if the inſurgents actually got 
the better, I queſtion if they would think of new- 
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modelling the government, and limiting the power 


of the Crown, as was done in Britain at the Re. 
volution, fo as to prevent the like abuſes for the 
ſuture. 
I imagine, than placing another prince of the 
Bourbon family on the throne, with the ſame power 
that his predeceſſor had, and then quietly lay down 
their arms, ſatisfied with his royal word or declara- 
tion, to govern with more equity. 

The French ſeem ſo delighted and dazzled with 
the luſtre of monarchy, that they cannot bear the 
thoughts of any qualifying mixture, which might 
abate its violence, and render its ardour more be- 
nign. They conſider the power of the king, from 
which their ſervitude proceeds, as if it were their 
own power. One would hardly believe it; but I 
am fure of the fact; they are proud of it ; they 
are proud that there is no check or limitation to 
his authority. 

They tell you with exultation, that the king has 
an army of near two hundred thouſand men in the 
time of peace. A Frenchman is as vain of the 
palaces, fine gardens, number of horſes, and all 
the parapharnalia belonging to the court of the 
monarch, as an Engliſhman can be of his own 
houſe, gardens, and equipage, 

When 


They never would think of going further, 


man 
what 
mag! 
feroi! 
vie. 
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When they are told of the diffuſion of wealth in 
England, the immenſe fortunes made by many in- 
dividuals, the afluence of thoſe of middle rank, 
the ſecurity and eaſy ſituation of the common peo- 


ple; inſtead of being mortified by the compariſony 


which might naturally occur to their imaginations, 
they comfort themſelves with the reflection, that 
the Court of France is more brilliant than the 


Court of Great Britain, and that the Duke of 


Orleans and the Prince of Condé have greater re- 
venues than any of the Engliſh. nobility. 

When they hear of the freedom of debate in 
Parliament, of the liberties taken in writing or 
ſpeaking of the conduct of the King, or meaſures 
of Government, and the forms to be obſerved, be- 


fore thoſe who venture on the moſt daring abuſe of 


either can be brought to puniſhment, they ſeem 
filled with indignation, and ſay with an air of tri- 
umph, that their miniſter would give himſelf no 
trouble about forms or proofs ; that ſuſpicion was 
ſufficient for him, and without more ado: he would 
ſhut up ſuch impertinerit people in the Baſtile for 
many years; and then raiſing their voices, as if 
what they ſaid were a proof of the courage or 
magnanimity of the miniſter—« Ou. peut-etre. il 
teroit condamner ces droles 1a aux galeres pour la 
Vie,” 

DR. Moore, 
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SECT: VIII. 


er THE COMPLIMENTAL PHRASES USED BY 
THE FRENCH. 


THE French have often been accuſed of inſin- 
cerity, and of being warm in profeſſions, but de- 
void of real friendſhip. 

Our countrymen in particular are led into this 
opinion, from the manners in general being more 
obſequious here than in England. What French- 
men conſider as common good manners, many 
Engliſhmen would call flattery, perhaps fawning. 

Their language abounds in complimental phraſes, 
which they diftribute with wonderful profuſion and 
volubility ; but they intend no more by them, than 
an Engliſhman means when he ſubſcribes himſelf 
your moſt obedient humble ſervant, at the conclu- 
ſion of a letter. | 

A Frenchman not only means nothing beyond 
common civility, by the plentiful ſhower of com- 
pliments which he pours on every ſtranger ; but 
alfo, he takes it for granted, that the ſtranger knows 
that nothing more is meant. "Theſe expreſſions 


are fully underſtood by bis countrymen ; he ima- 
gines 
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gines all the world are as well informed; and he 
has not the ſmalleſt intention to deceive. But if 
any man takes theſe expreſſions in a literal ſenſe, 
and believes that people are in reality inſpired with 
friendſhip, or have fallen in love with him at firſt 
ſight, he will be very much diſappointed ; eſpe- 
cially if he expects ſtrong proofs of either, 

Vet he has no right to accuſe the French of in- 
ſincerity, or breach of friendſhip. Friendſhip is 
entirely out of the queſtion. "They never intended 
to convey any other idea, than that they were will- 
ing to. receive him on the footing of an acquaint- 
ance; and it was the buſineſs of his language- 


maſter to have informed him of the real impart of 


their expreſſions. 

If the fame words, indeed, were literally tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh, and uſed by one Engliſhman to 
another, the perſon to whom they were addreſſed, 
would have good reafon to imagine, that the other 
had a particular regard for him, or meant to de- 
ceive him ; becauſe the eſtabliſhed modes of civi- 
lity and politeneſs in England do not require ſuch 
language. 

'The not making a proper allowance for different 
modes and uſages, which accident has eſtabliſhed, 
is one great cauſe of the unfavourable and harſh 
ſentiments, which the people of the different coun- 
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tries of the world too often harbour againſt each 
other. 

It may be ſaid, perhaps, that this ſuperfluity of 
compliments, which the French make uſe of, is a 
proof of the matter in queſtion, that the French 
have leſs ſincerity than their neighbours. By the 
fame rule we muſt conclude, that the common 
people of every nation, who uſe few complimental 
phraſes in their diſcourſe, have a greater regard to 
truth, and ſtronger ſentiments of friendſhip, than 
thoſe in the middle and higher ranks. But this is 
what I imagine it would be difficult to prove. 

\ Theſe complimental phraſes, which have crept 
into all modern languages, may, perhaps, be ſuper- 
fluous; or, if you pleaſe, abſurd. But they are fo 


fully eſtabliſhed, that people of the greateſt integrity 


make uſe of them, both in England and in France, 
with this difference, that a ſmaller proportion will 
do in the language of the one country than in that 
of the other. They are, however, indications of 


' friendſhip in neither, 


Friendſhip is a plant of flow growth in every 
climate. Happy the man who can rear a few, 
even where he has the moſt ſettled reſidence. 


Travellers, paſſing through foreign countries, ſel- 


dom take time to cultivate them. If they be pre- 


ſented with ſome flowers, although of a flimſey tex- 
ture 
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h ture and quicker growth, they ought to accept of 
them with thankfulneſs, and not quarrel with the 
of natives for chooſing to retain the other more va- 
a | luable plant for their own ule. 
h Of all travellers, the young Engliſh nobility 
IC and gentry have the leaſt right to find fault with 
n i their entertainment while on their tours abroad; 
al = for ſuch of them as ſhow a deſire of forming a con- 
to nection with the inhabitants, by even a moderate 
n degree of attention, are received upon eaſier terms 
is MS than the travellers from any other country; but 
very conſiderable numbers of our countrymen have 
pft not the ſmalleſt deſire of that nature. They ſeem 


r rather to avoid their ſociety, and accept with re- 
ſo luctance every offer of hoſpitality. This happens, 
ty partly from a prejudice againſt foreigners of every 
6. kind, partly from timidity or natural reſerve, and 

in a great meaſure from indolence, and an abſolute 
at RS deteſtation of ceremony and reſtraint. Beſides, 


of they hate to be obliged to ſpeak a language, of 

which they ſeldom acquire a perfect command. 
ry They frequently, therefore, form ſocieties or 
w, clubs of their own, where all ceremony is diſ- 
e. miſſed, and the greateſt eaſe and latitude allowed 
© WP in their behaviour, dreſs, and converſation. There 
e- they confirm each other in all their prejudices, and, 
X with 
ire 
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with united voice, condemn and ridicule the cuſ- 
toms and manners of every country but their 
own. 

By this conduct, the true purpoſe of travelling is 
loſt or perverted ; and many Engliſh travellers 
have remained four or five years abroad, and have 
ſeldom, during all this ſpace, been in any company 
but that of their own countrymen, 

Togo to France and Italy, and there converſe with 
none but Engliſh people, and merely that you may 
have it toſay, that you have been in thoſe countries, is 
certainly abſurd. Nothing can be more ſo, except 
to adopt with enthuſiaſm, the faſhions, fopperies, 
taſte, and manners of thoſe countries, and tranſplant 
them to England, where they never will thrive, 
and where they always appear aukward and unna- 
tural. For, after all his efforts of imitation, a tra- 
velled Engliſhman is as different from a French- 
man or an Italian, as an Engliſh maſtiff is from a 
monkey or a fox. And if ever that ſedate and 
plain meaning dog ſhould pretend to the gay friſki- 
neſs of the one, or to the ſubtilty of the other, we 
ſhould certainly value him much leſs than we do. 

But I do not imagine that this extreme 1s by any 
means ſo common as the former. It is much more 
natural to the Engliſh character to deſpiſe foreign- 
ers 
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ers than to imĩitate them. A few tawdry examples 
to the contrary, who return every winter from the 
continent, are hardly worth mentioning as excep- 
tions. 


DR. Mook. 


SECT, IX. 


OF GENEVA. 


THE ſituation of Geneva is, in many reſpects, 
as happy as the heart of man could deſire, or his 
imagination conceive. The Rhone, ruſhing out 
of the nobleſt lake in Europe, flows through the 
middle of the city, which is encircled by fertile 
fields, cultivated by the induſtry, and adorned by 
the riches and taſte of the inhabitants. 

The long ridge of mountains, called Mount 
Jura, on the one ſide, with the Alps, the Gla- 
ciers of Savoy, and the ſnowy head of Mont Blanc, 
on the other, ſerve as boundaries to the moſt 
charmingly variegated landſcape that ever delighted 


With 
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With theſe advantages in point of ſituation, the 
citizens of Geneva enjoy freedom untainted by li- 
centiouſneſs, and ſecurity unbought by the horrors 
of war. 

The great number of men of letters, who either 
are natives of the place, or have choſen it for their 
reſidence, the decent manners, the eaſy circum- 
ſtances, and humane diſpoſitions of the Genevois 
in general, render this city and its environs a very 
deſirable retreat for people of a philoſophic turn of 
mind, who are contented with moderate and calm 
enjoyments, have no local attachments or domeſtic 
reaſons for preferring another country, and who 
with, in a certain degree, to retire from the buſtle 
of the world, to a narrower and calmer ſcene, and 
there for the reſt of their days— 


Ducere ſolicitz jucunda oblivia vitæ. 


As education here is equally cheap and liberal, 
the citizens of Geneva of both ſexes are remark- 
ably well inſtructed. I do not imagine that any 
country in the world can produce an equal num- 
ber of perſons, (taken without election from all 
degrees and profeſſions) with minds fo much cul- 
tivated as the inhabitants of Geneva poſſeſs. 

It is not uncommon to find mechanics, in the 


intervals of their labour, amuſing themſelves with 
the 
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the works of Locke, Monteſquieu, Newton, and 
other productions of the ſame kind. | 

When I ſpeak of the cheapneſs of a liberal edu- 
cation, I mean for the natives and citizens only ; 
for ſtrangers now find every thing dear at Geneva. 
Wherever Engliſhmen reſort, this is the caſe, If 


ſo. 
The democratical nature of their government 


portance. He perceives that no man in the re- 
public can inſult, or even neglect him with impu- 
nity. 

It is an excellent circumſtance in any govern- 
ment, when the moſt powerful man in the ſtate has 
ſomething to fear from the moſt feeble. This is 
the caſe here. The meaneſt citizen of Geneva is 
poſſeſſed of certain rights, which render him an ob- 
ject deſerving the attention of the greateſt. Be- 
ſides, a conſciouſneſs of this makes him reſpect 


has a tendency to render a man reſpectable to 
others. ö 

The general character of human nature forbids 
us to expect that men will always act from motives 


ie of public ſpirit, without an eye to private intereſt, 
th The beſt form of government, therefore, is, that 
e — in 


they do not find things dear, they ſoon make them 


inſpires every citizen with an idea of his own im- 


himſelf; a ſentiment which, within proper bounds f 
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in which the intereſt of individuals is moſt inti- 
mately blended with the public good. This may 
be more perfectly accompliſhed in a ſmall republic 
than in a great monarchy. In the firſt, men of 
genius and virtue are diſcovered and called to offi- 
ces of truſt, by the impartial admiration of their 
fellow citizens; in the other, the higheſt places 
are diſpoſed of by the caprice of the prince, or of 
thoſe courtiers, male or female, who are neareſt his 
perſon, watch the variations of his humour, and know 
how to ſeize the ſmiling moments, and turn them 
to their own advantage, or that of their dependents. 
Monteſquieu ſays, that a ſenſe of honour produces 
the ſame effects in a monarchy, that public ſpirit 
or patriotiſm does in a republic. It muſt be re- 
membered, however, that the firft, according to the 
modern acceptation of the word, is generally con- 
fined to the nobility and gentry z whereas public 
ſpirit is a more univerſal principle, and ſpreads 
through all the members of the commonwealth, 

As far as | can judge, a ſpirit of independency 
and freedom, tempered by ſentiments of decency, and 
the love of order, influence, in a moſt remarkable 
manner, the minds of the ſubjects of this happy re- 
public. 

Before I knew them, I had formed an opinion, 


that the people of this place were OY 3 
minded, 


cy 


ble 
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minded, and unſociable as the Puritans in England, 
and the Preſbyterians in Scotland were, during the 
civil wars, and the reigns of Charles II. and his 
brother. In this, however, I find I had conceived 
a very erroneous notion. 

There is not, I may venture to aſſert, a city in 
Europe, where the minds of the people are leſs un- 
der the influence of ſuperſtition or fanatical enthu- 
ſiaſm than at Geneva, Servetus, were he now 
alive, would not run the ſmalleſt riſk of perſecu- 
tion. The preſent clergy have, I am perſuaded, as 
little the inclination as the power of moleſting any 
perſon for ſpeculative opinions. Should the Pope 
himſelf chuſe this city for a retreat, it would be his 
own fault if he did not live in as much ſecurity as 
at the Vatican. 

The clergy of Geneva in general, are men of 
ſenſe, learning, and moderation, impreffing upon 
the minds of their hearers the tenets of Chriftiani- 
ty, with all the graces of pulpit eloquence, and il- 
luſtrating the efficacy of the doctrine by their con- 
duct in life, 

The people of every ſtation in this place, attend 
ſermons and the public worſhip with remarkable 
punctuality, The Sunday is honoured with the 
molt reſpeAful decorum during the hours of divine 
| ſervice ; 


ſervice ; but as ſoon as that is over, all. the uſual 
amuſements commence. | 

The public walks are crouded by all degrees of 
people in their beſt drefſes. The different ſocieties, 
and what they call circles, aſſemble in the houſes 
and gardens of individuals. They play at cards 


and at bowls, and have parties upon the lake with 
muſic, 


There is one cuſtom univerſal here, and, as far 


as I know, peculiar to this place. The parents 
form ſocieties for their children, at a very early pe- 
riod of their lives. Theſe ſocieties conſiſt of ten, 
a dozen, or more children of the ſame ſex, and 
nearly of the ſame age and ſituation in life. They 
aſſemble once a week in the houſes of the different 
parents, who entertain the company by turns with 
tea, coffee, biſcuits, and fruit, and then leave the 
young aſſembly to the freedom of their own con- 
verſation. 

This connection is ſtrictly kept up through life, 
whatever alterations may take place in the ſitua- 
tions or circumſtances of the individuals. And al- 
though they ſhould afterwards forq new or pre- 
ferable intimacies, they never entirely abandon this 
ſociety z but to the lateſt period of their lives con- 
tinue to paſs a few evenings every year with the 
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companions of their youth and their earlieſt 


friends. 
The richer claſs. of the citizens have country- 


"houſes adjacent to the town, where they paſs one 


half of the year. "Theſe houſes are all very neat, 
and ſome of them are ſplendid, One piece of mag- 
nificence they poſleſs in greater perfection than the 
moſt ſuperb villa of the greateſt lord in any other 
part of the world can boaſt ; I mean the proſpect 
which almoſt all of them command. The gar- 
dens and vineyards of the republic, the Pais de 
Vaux, Geneva with its lake, innumerable country- 
ſeats, caſtles, and little towns around the lake ; the 
vallies of Savoy, and the loftieſt mountains of the 
Alps, are all within one ſweep of the eye. 

Thoſe whoſe fortunes or employments do not 
permit them to paſs the ſummer in the country, 
make frequent parties of pleaſure upon the lake, 
and dine and ſpend the evening at ſome of the vil- 
lages in the environs, where they amuſe themſelves 
with muſic and dancing, 

Sometimes they form themſelves into circles, 
conſiſting of Zorty or fifty perſons, and purchaſe or 
hire a houſe and garden near the town, where they 
aſſemble every afternoon during the ſummer, drink 
coffee, lemonade, and other refreſhing liquors, and 
amuſe themſelves with cards, converſation, and 
playing 
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playing at bowls, a game very different from that 
which goes by the ſame name in England; for 
here, inſtead of a ſmooth level green, they often 
chuſe the rougheſt and moſt unequal piece of 
ground. The player, inſtead of rolling the bowl, 
throws it in ſuch a manner, that it reſts in the 
place where it firſt touches the ground; and if that 
be a fortunate ſituation, the next player pitches his 
bowl directly on his adverſary's, ſo as to make that 
ſpring away, while his own fixes itſelf in the ſpot 
from which the other has been diſlodged. Some 
of the citizens are aſtoniſhingly dexterous at this 
game, which is more complicated and intereſting 
than the Engliſh manner of playing. 

They generally continue theſe circles till the 
duſk of the evening, and the ſound of the drum 
from the ramparts call them to the town; and at 
that time the gates are ſhut, after which no perſon 
can enter or go out, the officer of the guard not 
having the power to open them, without an order 
from the Syndics, which is not to be obtained but 
en ſome great emergency, 
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STREET; Tr 12 
OF THE GLACIERS OF SAVOY. 


I RETURNED to Geneva, a few days fince, it 
from a journey to the Glaciers of Savoy, the Pays 4! 


- de Vallais, and other places among the Alps. 
. The wonderful accounts I Had heard of the 
pot Glaciers had excited my curioſity a good deal, 
FR while the air of ſuperiority aſſumed by ſome who 
nis had made this boaſted tour, piqued my pride ſtill 
ng 2 | 8 

One could hardly mention any thing curious or 
he 8 fingular, without being told by ſome of oF tra- 
* vellers, with an air of cool contempt Dear Sir, — 
1 mat is pretty well; but, take my word for it, it is 
3 nothing to the Glaciers of Savoy. 
10 determined at laſt not to take their word for it, 
* and I found ſome gentlemen of the ſame way of 


thinking. 

We left Geneva early in the morning of the 3d | 
of Auguſt, and breakfaſted at Bonneville, a ſmall 4 
town in the duchy of Savoy, ſituated at the foot of 9 
Mole, and on the banks: of the river Arve. 1 

We paſſed the night at Sallenche, and the re- þ 
maining part of our journey not admitting of bl 

chaiſes, | 


T. 
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chaiſes, they were ſent back to Geneva, with or- 
ders to the drivers to go round by the other ſide of 
the lake, and meet us at the village of Martigny, 
in the Pays de Vallais. 

We agreed with a muleteer at Sallenche, who 
provided mules to carry us over the mountains to 
Martigny. It is a good day's journey from Sal- 
lenche to Chamouni, not on account of the diſ- 
tance, but from the difficulty and perplexity of the 
road, and the ſteep aſcents and deſcents with which 
one is teazed alternately the whole way. 

Some of the mountains are covered with pine, 
oak, beech, and walnut-trees, "Theſe are inter- 
ſperſed with apple, plum, cherry, and other fruit- 
trees, ſo that we rode a great part of the morning 
in ſhade. A. ä 

Beſides the refreſhing coolneſs which this occa- 
ſioned, it was moſt agreeable to me on another 
account. The road was in ſome places ſo exceed- 
ingly ſteep, that I never doubted but ſonfe of us 
were to fall; I therefore reflected with ſatisfacl ion, 
that thoſe trees would probably arreſt our courſe, 
and hinder us from rolling a great way. 

But many pathleſs craggy mountains remained to 
be traverſed, after we had loſt the protection of the 
trees. We then had nothing but the ſagacity of 
our mules to truſt to, For my own part, 1 was 


very 


lit - 


ing 


ca- 
her 
ed- 
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ion, 
irſe, 
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very ſoon convinced, that it was much ſafer, on 
all dubious occaſions, to depend on their's, than 
on my own. For as often as I was preſented with 
a choice of difficulties, and the mule and I were of 
different opinions, if, becoming more obſtinate 
than he, I inſiſted on his taking my track, I never 
failed to repent it, and often was obliged to return 
to the place where the controverſy had begun, and 
follow the path to which he had pointed at firſt, 

It is entertaining to obſerve the prudence of theſe 
animals in making their way down ſuch dangerous 
rocks. They ſometimes put their heads over the 
edge of the precipice, and examine with anxious 
circumſpection, every poſſible way by which they 
can deſcend, and at length are ſure to fix on that, 
which upon the whole is the beſt. Having ob- 
ſerved this in ſeveral inſtances, I laid bridle on 
the neck of my mule, and allowed him to take his 


own way, without preſuming to controul him in 


tne ſmalleſt degree, 

This is doubtleſs the beſt method, and what I 
recommend to all my friends in their journey 
through life, when they have mules for their com- 
panions. 

We began pretty early next morning to aſcend 
Montanvert, from the top of which there is eaſy 

Vol. I. D acceſs 
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acceſs to the Glacier of that name, and to the val. 
ley of ice. 

Having aſcended Montanvert from Chamouni, 
on deſcending a little on the other fide, we found 
ourſelves on a plain, whoſe appearance has been 
aptly compared to that which a ſtormy ſea would 
have, if it were ſuddenly arreſted, and fixed by a 
ſtrong froſt. This is called the Valley of Ice. It 
ſtretches ſeveral leagues behind Montanvert, and is 
reckoned 2300 feet higher than the 3 of Cha- 
mount. 

. From the higheſt part of Montanvert, we had al 
the following objects under our eye, ſome of which P 
ſeemed to obſtruct the view of others equally in- 
tereſting ; the Valley of Ice, the Needles, 
Mont Blanc, with the ſnowy mountains below, 
finely contraſted with Breven, and the green hills 
on the oppoſite ſide of Chamouni, and the ſun in 
full ſplendor ſhowing all of them to the greateſt 

4 advantage. The whole forms a ſcene equally ſub- 

i lime and beautifvl, far above my power of deſcrip- 

tion, and worthy of the eloquence of that very in- 

genious gentleman, who has ſo finely illuſtrated Wi 
theſe ſubjects, in a particular treatiſe, and given ſo WW all 
many examples of both in his pn) me 
ſpeeches. 


The Valley of Ice is ſeveral . in length ice 
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and not above a quarter of a league in breadth. 


_ of mountains formerly taken notice of, It appears 
+ like a frozen amphitheatre, and is bounded by 
EP mountains, in whoſe clefts columns of cryſtal, as 
by a we were informed, are to be found. 

I: The hoary majeſty of Mont Blanc. 1 
od fs was in danger of riſing into poetry, when recol. 
one lecting the ſtory of Icarus, I thought it beſt not 
mw” to truſt to my own waxen wings. I beg leave 
1 al rather to borrow the following lines, which will 
3 pleaſe better than any fight of mine, and prevent 

me from a fall. 

Y 1N- 
les, © So Zembla's rocks (the beauteous work of froſt) 
low, « Riſe white in air, andiglitter o'er the coaſt, 

hills | Pale ſuns unfelt, at diſtance roll away, 
in in & And on th' impaſſive ice the light'nings play 
ateſt “Eternal ſnows the growing maſs ſupply, 

6 Fill the bright mountains, prop th' incumbent ſky; 

05 6% As Atlas fix'd, each hoary pile appears, 
Crip- © The gather'd winter of a thouſand years. 
v in- | 
rated There are five or ſix different Glaciers, which 
en ſo all terminate upon one fide of the Valley of Cha- 
ntary mouni, within the ſpace of about five leagues. 


"Theſe are prodigious collections of ſnow and 


ice, formed in the intervals or hollows between 
| D 2 the 


It divides into branches, which run behind the chain 
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acceſs to the Glacier of that name, and to the val. 
ley of ice. | 

Having aſcended Montanvert from Chamouni, 
on deſcending a little on the other fide, we found 
ourſelves on a plain, whoſe appearance has been 
aptly compared to that which a ſtormy ſea would 
have, if it were ſuddenly arreſted, and fixed by a 
ſtrong froſt. This is called the Valley of Ice. It 
ſtretches ſeveral leagues behind Montanvert, and is 
reckoned 2300 feet higher than the valley of Cha- 
mouni. | 


From the higheſt part of Montanvert, we had all 


the following objects under our eye, ſome of which 
ſeemed to obitruft the view of others equally in- 
tereſting the Valley of Ice, the Needles, 
Mont Blanc, with the ſnowy mountains below, 
finely contraſted with Breven, and the green hills 
on the oppoſite ſide of Chamouni, and the ſun in 
full ſplendor ſhowing all of them to the greateſt 
advantage. The whole forms a ſcene equally ſub- 
hme and beautiful, far above my power of deſcrip- 
tion, and worthy of the eloquence of that very in- 
genious gentleman, who has ſo finely illuſtratcd 
theſe ſubjects, in a particular treatiſe, and given ſo 
many examples of both in his parliamentary 
ſpecches. oh 

The Valley of Ice is ſeveral leagues in length, 
and 
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and not above a quarter of a league in breadth. 
It divides into branches, which run behind the chain 
of mountains formerly taken notice of. It appears 
like a frozen amphitheatre, and is bounded by 
mountains, in whoſe clefts columns of cryſtal, as 
we were informed, are to be found. 

The hoary majeſty of Mont Blanc — I 
was in danger of riſing into poetry, when recol- 
lecting the ſtory of Icarus, I thought it beſt not 
to truſt to my own waxen wings. I beg leave 


rather to borrow the following lines, which will 


pleaſe better than any flight of 1 and prevent 
me from a fall. 


«© So Tembla's rocks (the beauteous work of froſt) 

% Riffe white in air, andgglitter o'er the coaſt, 

« Pale ſuns unfelt, at diſtance roll away, 

« And on th' impaſſive ice the light'nings play; 

Cc Eternal ſnows the growing maſs ſupp!y, 

« Fill the bright mountains, prop th' incumbent ſky; 
6 As Atlas. fix d, each hoary pile appears, 

“ The gather'd winter of a thouſand years.“ 


There are five or ſix different Glaciers, which 


all terminate upon one ſide of the Valley of Cha- 
mouni, within the ſpace of about five leagues. 


Theſe are prodigious collections of ſnow and 


ice, formed in the intervals or hollows between 
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the mountains that bound the fide of the valley, 
near which Mount Blanc ſtands, 
The ſnow in thoſe hollows being ſcreened from 


the influence of the ſun, the heat of ſummer can 


diſſolve only a certain portion of it. Theſe ma- 
gazines of ice and ſnow are not formed by what 
falls directly from the heavens into the intervals, 
They are ſupplied by the ſnow which falls during 
winter on the loftieſt parts of Mont Blanc; large 
beds or ſtrata of which ſlide down imperceptibly 
by their own gravity, and finding no reſiſtance at 
theſe intervals, they form long irregular roots 
around all the adjacent mountains, 

Five of theſe enter, by five different embou- 
chures, into the valley of Chamouni, and are called 
Glaciers, on one of which we were. At preſent 
their ſurface is from a thouſand, or two thouſand 
feet high above the valley. 

Their breadth depends on the wideneſs of the in- 
terval between the mountains in which they are 
formed. Viewed from the valley, they have, in 
my opinion, a much finer effect than from their 
ſummit. 

The rays of the ſun ſtriking with various force 
on the different parts, according as they are more 
or leſs expoſed, occaſion an unequal diſſolution of 
the ice ; and, with the help of a little imagination, 
give 


bou- 
alled 
eſent 
uſand 


1e 1 in- 
y are 
ye, in 
their 


force 
more 


tion of 
ation, 
give 
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give the appearances of columns, arches, and tur- 
tets, which are in ſome places tranſparent, } 

A fabric of ice in this taſte, two thouſand feet 
high, and three times as broad, with the ſun ſhining 
fill upon it, we muſt acknowledge to be a very 
ſingular piece of architecture. 

Our company aſcended only the Glacier of 
Montanvert, which is not the higheſt, and were 
contented with a view of the others from the val- 
ley; but more curious travellers will ſurely think 
it worth their labour to examine each of them more 
particularly. 

Some people are ſo fond of Glaciers, that not ſa- 
tisfied with their preſent ſize, they inſiſt poſitively 
that they muſt neceſſarily grow larger every vie, 
and they argue the matter thus : ; 

The preſent exiſtence of the Glaciers is a ſuffi- 
cient proof that there has, at ſome period or other, 
been a greater quantity of ſnow formed during the 
winter, than the heat of the ſummer has been able 
to diffolve. But this diſproportion muſt neceſſarily 
Increaſe every year, and, by conſequence, the Gla- 
ciers muſt augment ; becauſe, any given quantity 
of ſnow and ice remaining through the courſe of 
one ſummer, muſt increaſe the cold of the atmoſ- 
phtere around it in ſome degree; which being rein- 
forced by the nos of the ſucceeding winter, will 
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reſiſt the diſſolving power of the ſun more the ſe- 
cond ſummer than the firſt, and {till more the third 
than the ſecond, and fo on. 

The concluſion of this reaſoning is, that the 
Glaciers muſt grow larger by an increaſing ratio 
every year, till the end of time. For this reaſon, 
the authors of this theory regret, that they them- 
ſelves have been ſent into the world 1o ſoon; be- 
cauſe, if their birth had been delayed for nine or 
ten thouſand years, they ſhould have ſeen the Gla- 
ciers in much greater glory, Mont Blanc being 
but a Lilliputian at n in compariſon of what 
it will be then. 

However rational this may appear, objections 
have nevertheleſs, been ſuggeſted, which I am ſorry 


[ well fabricated and goodly to behold, nothing can 
| | be more vexatious, than to ſee a plodding officious 


q | daſh of his pen, as Harlequin does a houſe with 
1 | a touch of his ſword, in a . entertain 
6 | ment. 

j 


in {ize, there muſt be a greater extent of ſurface for 


| the diſſolution will be greater, which mult effectu- 
ally prevent the continual increaſe contended for. 


But 


for; becauſe when a theory is tolerably conſiſtent, 


fellow overthrow the whole ſtructure at once, by a 


1 Such cavillers ſay, that as the e ant 


the ſun- beams to act upon, and, by conſequence» 
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th 
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But the other party extricate themſelves from 
this difficulty by roundly aſſerting, that the addi- 
tional cold, occaſioned by the ſnow and ice already 
depoſited, has a much greater influence in retard- 
ing their diſſolution, than the increaſed ſurface can 
have in haſtening it; and, in confirmation of their 
ſyſtem, they tell you, that the oldeſt inhabitants of 
Chamouni remember the Glaciers when they were 
much ſmaller than at preſent ; and alſo remember 
the time, when they could walk from the Valley of 
Ice, to places behind the mountains, by paſlages 
which are now quite choked up with hills of ſnow, 
not above fifty years old. 

Whether the inhabitants of Chamouni aſſert this 
from a laudable partiality to the Glaciers, which 
they may now conſider (on account of their draw- 


ing ſtrangers to viſit the Valley) as their beſt neigh- 


bours ; or from politeneſs to the ſupporters of the 
above mentioned opinion; or from real obſerva - 
tion, I ſhall not preſume to ſay. But I myſelf 
have heard ſeveral of the old pcople of Chamouni 
aſſert the fact. 

The cavillers, being thus obliged to relinquiſh 
their former objection, attempt in the next place 
to ſhow, that the above theory leads to an abſur- 
dity ; becauſe, ſay they, if the Glaciers go on in- 
crealing in bulk ad infinitum, the globe itſelf would 
D 4 become, 
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become, in proceſs of time, a mere appendage to 
Mont Blanc. 

The advocates for the continual augmentation of 
the Glaciers reply, that as this inconveniency has 
not already happened, there needs no other refuta- 
tion of the impious doctrine of certain philoſo- 
phers, who aſſert that the world has exiſted from 
eternity; and as to the globe's becoming an ap- 
pendage to the mountain, they aſſure us, that the 
world will be at an end long before that event can 
happen; ſo that thoſe of the moſt timid natures, 
and moſt delicate conſtitutions, may 4 their 
fears on that ſubject. 

For my own part, though I wiſh well to the 
Glaciers, and all the inhabitants of Chamouni, 
having paſſed ſome days very pleaſantly in their 
company, I wil take no part in this controverſy, 

DR. Mooke, 


COTM 


SECT. XI, 


OF VOLTAIRE, 


SINCE I arrived at Geneva, my correſpondents 
have made many enquiries concerning the philo- 
: ſopher 


>nts 
tlo- 
zher 
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ſopher of Ferney, which J am not at all ſurpriſed 
at. This extraordinary perſon has contrived to 
excite more curioſity, and to retain the attention 
of Europe for a longer ſpace of time than any other 
man this age has produced, monarchs and heroes 
included. Even the mot trivial anecdote relating 
to him ſeems, in ſome degree, to intereſt the pub- 
lic. | 

[ have had frequent opportunities of converſing 
with him, and ſtill more with thoſe who have lived 
in intimacy with him for many years; ſo that the 
following remarks are founded, either on my own 
obſervation, or on that of the moſt candid and in- 
telligent of his. agquaintance. 

He has ene and admirers here, as he has 
every where elſe and not unfrequently both united 
in the ſame perſon. 

The firſt idea-which has preſented itſelf to all 
who have attempted a deſcription of his perſon, is 
that of a ſkeleton. In as far as this implies exceſ- 
hve leanneſs, it is juſt ; but it muſt be remembered, 
that this ſkeleton, this mere compoſition of ſkin and 
bone, has a look of more ſpirit and vivacity than is 
generally produced by fleſh and blood, however 
blooming and youthful. - 

The moſt piercing eyes I ever beheld are thoſe 
of Voltaire, now in his eightieth year. His whole 
a countenance 
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countenance is expreſſive. of genius, obſervation, 
and extreme ſenſibility. 

In the morning he has a look of anxiety and dif. 
content; but this gradually wears off, and after 
dinner he ſeems chearful. An air of irony, how- 
ever, never entirely forſakes his face, but may al- 
ways be obſerved lurking in his features, whether 
he frowns or ſmiles. | 

When the weather is favourable, he takes an 
airing in his coach, with his neice, or with ſome of 
his gueſts, of whom there is always a ſufficient num- 
ber at Ferney. Sometimes he ſaunters in his gar- 
den; or if the weather does not permit him to go 
abroad, he employs his leifure hours in playing at 
cheſs with Pere Adam, or in receſving the viſits of 
ſtrangers, a continual ſucceſſion of whom attend at 
Ferney, to catch an opportunity of ſeeing him; 
or in dictating and reading letters; for he ſtill re- 
tains correſpondents in all the countries of Europe, 
who inform him of every remarkable occurrence, 
and ſend him every new nn be- me as ſoon 


By far the greateſt part of his time is ſpent in his 
ſtudy; and whether he reads himfelf, or liſtens to 
another, he always has a pen in his hand, to take 
notes, or make remarks. | 

Compoſition is his principal amuſement. No 

. is author, 


191 


author, who writes for daily bread, no young poet, 
ardent for diſtinction, is more aſſiduous with his, 
pen, or more anxious for freſh fame, than the 
wealthy and applauded Seigneur of Feraey. 

He lives in a very hoſpitable manner, and takes 
care always to keep a good cook. He has gene- 
rally two or three viſitors from Paris, who' ſtay 
with him a month or ſix weeks at a time. When 
they go, their places are ſoon ſupplied ; ſo that there 
is a conſtant rotation of ſociety at Ferney. "Theſe, 


with Voltaire's own family, and his viſitors from 


Geneva, compoſe a company of twelve or fourteen 
people, who dine daily at his table, whether he ap- 
pears or not. For, when engaged in preparing 


ſome new production for the preſs, indiſpoſed, or in 


bad ſpirits, he does not dine with the company; 
but ſatisfies himſelf with ſeeing them for a few mi- 
nutes, either before or after dinner. 

All who bring recommendations from his friends, 
may depend upon being received if he be not really 
indiſpoſed. He often preſents himſelf to the ſtran- 
gers, who aſſemble almoſt every afternoon in his 
anti-chamber, although they bring no particular 
recommendation. But ſometimes they are. obliged 
to retire, without having their curioſity gratified. 

As often as this happens, he is ſure of being ac- 


cuſcd of peeviſhneſs; and a thouſand ill natured 
8 ſtories 
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fories are related, perhaps invented, out of revenge, 
becauſe he is not ih the humour of being exhibited 
like a dancing bear on a holiday. It is much leſs 
ſurpriſing that he ſometimes refuſes, than that he 
ſhould comply fo often. In him, this complaiſance 
muſt proceed ſolely from a defire to oblige ; for 
Voltaire has been ſo long accuſtomed to admira- 
tion, that the ſtare of a few ſtrangers cannot be 
ſuppoſed to afford him much pleaſure. 

His niece, Madame Denis, does the honours of 
the table, and entertains the company, when her 
uncle is not able, or does not chuſe to appear, 
She is a well-difpoſed woman, who behaves with 
good humour to every body, and with unremitting 
attention and tenderneſs to her uncle. 

The morning is not a proper time to viſit Vol- 
faire. He cannot bear to have his hours of ſtudy 
interrupted. This alone is ſufficient to put him 
out of humour; beſides, he is then apt to be que- 
rulous, whether he ſuffers by the infirmities of age, 
or from ſome accidental cauſe of chagrin. - What- 
ever be the reaſon, he is leſs an optimiſt at that part 
of the day than at any other, + It was in the morn- 
ing probably that he remarked, «© que Cetoit do- 
mage que le quinquina ſe trouvoit en Amerique, et 
la ftevre en nos climats.“ 

Thoſe who are invited to ſupper, have an oppor- 
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tunity of ſeeing him in the moſt advantageous point 
of view. He then exerts himſelf to entertain the 
company, and ſeems as fond of ſaying, what are 
called good things, as ever. And when any lively 
remark, or bon mot, comes from another, he is 
equally delighted, and pays the fulleſt tribute of ap- 
plauſe. The ſpirit of mirth gains upon him by in- 
dulgence. When ſurrounded by his friends, and 
animated by the preſence of women, he ſeems to 
enjoy life with all the ſenſibility of youth. His 


genius then ſurmounts the reſtraints of age and in- 


firmity, and flows along in a fine ſtrain of pleaſing, 


fpirited obſervation, and delicate irony. 


He has an excellent talent of adapting his con- 
yerſation to his company. The firſt time the D 
of H———— waited on him, he turned the diſ- 
courſe on the ancient alliance between the French 
and Scotch nations. Reciting the circumſtance of 
one of his Grace's predeceſſors having accompanied 
Mary Queen of Scots, whoſe heir he at that time 
was, to the court of France, he ſpoke of the he- 
roic characters of his anceſtors, the ancient Earls 
of Douglas, of the great literary reputation of ſome 
of his countrymen then living ; and mentioned the 
names of Hume and Robertſon in terms of high 
approbation, 

A thort time afterwards he was viſited by two 


Ruſſian 
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Ruſſian noblemen, who are now at Geneva. Vol- 
taire talked to them a great deal of their Empreſs, 


and the flouriſhing ſtate of their country. For- 


merly, ſaid he, your countrymen were guided by 
ignorant prieſts, the arts were unknown, and your 
lands lay waſte; but now the arts flouriſh, and the 
lands are cultivated. One of the young men re- 
plied, that there was ſtill a great proportion of bar- 
ren land in Ruſſia. At leaſt, ſaid Voltaire, you 
muſt admit, that of late your country has been very 
« fertile in laurels.” 

Voltaire has great merit as a dramatic writer; 


and it is much to be wiſhed, that this extraordinary 


man had confined his genius to its native home, to 
the walks which the muſes love, and where he has 
always been received with diſtinguiſhed honour, 
and that he had never deviated from theſe, into the 
thorny paths of controverſy. For, while he at- 
tacked the tyrants and oppreſſors of mankind, and 
thoſe who have perverted the benevolent nature of 
Chriſtianity to the moſt ſelfiſn and malignant pur- 
poſes, it is for ever to be regretted, that he allowed 
the ſhafts of his ridicule to glance upon the Chriſtian 
religion itſelf. 

By perſevering in this, he has not only ſhocked 


the pious, but even diſguſted infidels, who accuſe 


him of borrowing from himſelf, and repeating the 
ſame 


en 


ſame argument in various publications; and ſeem 
as tired of the ſtale ſneer againſt, the Chriſtian doc- 
trines, as of the dulleſt and moſt tedious ſermons - 


in ſupport of tem. 
| DR. Moore. 
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OF SCHAFFHAUSEN'IN SWISSERLAND; OF TRR 
BRIDGE OVER THE RHINE; AND OF THE 
FALL OF THE RHINE, 


I ARRIVED here on the 22d day of July, 
1776, and find great pleaſure in breathing the air 
of liberty. Every perſon here has apparently the 
mien of content and ſatisfaction. The cleanlineſs 
of the houſes, and of the people, is peculiarly ſtrik- 
ing; and I can trace in all their manners, behavi- 
our, and dreſs, ſome ſtrong outlines which diſtin - 
guiſh this happy people from the neighbouring 
nations. Perhaps it may be prejudice and unrea- 
ſonable partiality; but I am more pleaſed, becauſe 
their firſt appearance very mucu reminds me of my 

own. 
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own countrymen, and I could almoſt think, for a A 
moment, that J am in England. ' 

Schaff hauſen is à neat and tolerably well-built 
town, ſituated upon the northern ſhore of the Rhine. 
It is the capital of the canton of the ſame name, 
and owes its origin to the interruption of the 
navigation of that river by the cataract at Lauffen. 
Huts were at firſt conſtructed here for the conve- 
nience of unloading the merchandize from the 
boats; and theſe huts, by degrees, increaſed to a 
large town. Schafthauſen was formerly an impe- 
rial city, and was governed by an ariſtocracy. It 
preſerved its liberties, which: were attacked by the 
Dukes of Auſtria, by entering into an alliance with 
ſeveral other imperial towns, and with the Swiſs 
cantons. In 1501, it was admitted a member of 
the Helvetic confederacy, being the twelfth canton 
in rank. Of all the cantons it is the leaſt in ſize, 


being only five leagues in length, and three in 


breadth. Its population is ſuppoſed to amount to 
39,000 ſouls; of which the — contains about 
6000. 

The whole number of citizens or burgeſies (in 
whom the ſupreme power ultimately reſides) is, I 
am informed, about fixteen hundred. They are 
divided into twelve tribes; and from - theſe are 
elected eighty-five members, who form the ſove- 

reign 
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reign council, conſiſting of a great and little coun- 
cil. To theſe two councils combined, the admi- 
niſtration of affairs is committed; the ſenate, or 
little council of twenty- five, being entruſted witt 
the executive power; and the great council, com- 
priſing the ſenate, finally deciding all appeals, and 
regulating the more important concerns of governe 
ment, 

The revenues of the ſtate ariſe partly from the 
tythes, and other articles of the like nature; but 
principally from the duties laid upon the merchan- 
diſe which paſſes from Germany; and I am in- 
formed, that theſe cuſtoms are nearly ſufficient to 
defray all the public expences. Theſe, indeed, are 
not very conſiderable, as will appear from the ſalary 
of the burgo-mafter, or chief of the republic, which 
barely amounts to an hundred and fifty pounds per 
annum. The reformation was introduced here in 
1529. The clergy are paid by the ſtate, but their 
income is literally not ſufficient for their mainten» 


ance ; the beſt living being only about an hundred 


pounds, and the worſt forty pounds per annum. 
The profeſſors of literature alſo, who are taken 
from the clergy, are paid likewiſe by government 
and a public ſchool is ſupported at the expence of 

the ſame. | 
Sumptuary laws are in force here, as well as in 
moſt 
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moſt parts of Swiſſerland; and no dancing is al- 
lowed, except upon particular occaſions. Silk, 
lace, and ſeveral other articles of luxury are pro- 
hibited. Even the ladies head-dreſſes are regu- 
lated. How would ſuch Gothic ordinances be re- 
ceived in England? They would ſerve at leaſt to 
lower the price of feathers. 

But what is of ſtill greater importance, all games 
of hazard are ſtrictly prohibited; and in other 
games, the party who loſes above ſix florins (about 
nine ſhillings of our money) incurs a conſiderable 
fine. An excellent regulation! And I was in- 
formed, that theſe laws are not, like ours of the 
ſame kind, mere cyphers, but are well obſerved. 

The principal article of exportation is wine, of 
which they make a large quantity, the country 
abounding in vineyards. And as the canton fur- 
niſhes but little corn, they procure it from Suabia, 
in exchange for their wine. In the town there are 
ſome, but not very conſiderable, manufactures of 
linen, cotton, and ſilk. Their commerce, how- 
ever, is very flouriſhing. 

Schaff hauſen, although a frontier town, has no 
garriſon ; and the fortifications are but flight. 
Nothing can give a better idea of the ſecurity of 
the Swiſs cantons, The citizens mount guard by 
turns; and the people of the canton being divided 
into 
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into regular companies of militia, which are exer - 
ciſed yearly, are always ready and prepared to take 
up arms in defence of their country. This canton 
has ſome troops in the ſervices of France, Sardinia, 
and Holland; the only foreign ſervices into which 
the ſubjects of the Proteſtant cantons enliſt. 

Before I take my leave of this city, I muſt not 
omit mentioning the famous bridge over the Rhine, 
juſtly admired for the beauty and ſingularity of its 
architecture. The river is extremely rapid, and 


bad already deſtroyed ſeveral bridges of ſtone, built 


upon arches of the ſtrongeſt conſtruction; when a 
carpenter of Apenzel, undertook to throw a wooden 
one, of a ſingle arch, acroſs the river, which is near 
three thouſand feet wide. The magiſtrates, how- 
ever, inſiſted, that it ſhould conſiſt of two arches, 
and that he ſhould make uſe, for that purpoſe, of 
the middle pier of the old bridge, which remained 
entire, Accordingly, the architect was obliged to 
obey ; but he has contrived it in ſuch a manner, 
that the bridge is not at all ſupported by the middle 
pier ; and it would certainly have been equally 
aſe, and conſiderably more beautiful, had it con- 
liſted ſolely of one arch. But how ſhall I attempt 
to give an idea of it? I who am totally unſkilled 
in architecture, and who have not the leaſt know- 
ledge of drawing. I ſhall, however, venture the 

following 
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following deſcription, and hope its inaccuracy will 
be excuſed, | 7, ets 

It is a wooden bridge, of which the fides and 
top are covered, and the road over it is almoſt per. 
fectly level. It is what the Germans call a hznge. 
werk, or hanging bridge, the road not being car. 

ried, as uſual, over the top of the arch; but, if 1 
may uſe the expreſſion, is let dowr into the middle 
of it, and there ſuſpended. The middle pier is 
not abſolutely in a right line with the fide ones that 
reſt upon the ſhore ; as it forms with them a very 
obtuſe angle, pointing down the ſtream, being eight 
feet out of the linear direction. The diſtance of 
this middle pier from the ſhore that Hes towards the 
town, is one hundred and ſeventy-one feet, and 
from the other ſide, one hundred and ninety- three; 
in all three hundred and ſixty- four feet; making, 
in appearance, two arches of a furpriſing width, 
and forming the moſt beautiful. perſpective ima- 
ginable, when viewed at fome diſtance. A man of 
the lighteſt weight walking upon it, feels it tremble 
under him; yet waggons, ' heavily laden, paſs over 
it without danger. And although, in the latter in- 
ſtance, the bridge feems almoſt to crack with the 
preflure, it does not appear to have ever fuffered 
the leaſt damage. It has been compared, and very 
juſtly, to a tight rope, which trembles when it is 

truck, 
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ſtruck, but ſtill preſerves its firm and equal ten- 
ſon. I went under this bridge, cloſe to the middle 
pier, in order to examine its mechaniſm ; and 
though in no reſpect a mechanic, 1 could not help 


being ſtruck with the elegant ſimplicity of the ar- 


chitecture. I was not capable of determining whe- 


ther it reſts upon the middle pier, but moſt judges 
agree that it does not. 


When one obſerves the greatneſs of the plan, 
and the boldneſs of the conſtruction, one is aſto- 


niſhed that the architect was a common carpenter, 
{ without the leaſt tincture of literature, totally igno- 


rant of mathematics, and not at all verſed in the 
theory of mechanics. The name of this extraor- 
dinary man was Ulric Grubenman, an obſcure 
drunken fellow of Tuffen, a ſmall village in the 


Canton of Apenzel. Poſſeſſed of uncommon natu- 


ral abilities, and a ſurpriſing turn for the practical 
part of mechanics, he raiſed himſelf to great emi- 
nence in his profeſſion, and may juſtly be con- 
ſidered as one of the moſt ingenious architects of 
the preſent century, This bridge was finiſhed in 
leſs than three years, and coſt. 90, ooo florins, or 
about 8000l. ſterling. 

A few days ago, we ſet out on horſeback, in 
order to ſee the fall of the Rhine at Lauffen, about 


a Jeague from this place, Our road lay over the 


hills 
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hills which form the banks of the Rhine ; from 
whence we had ſome .fine views of the town 


and caſtle of Schaffhauſen. The environs ar | 
. pictureſque and agreeable; the river beautifull 
winding through the vale. Upon our arrival at 
Lauffen, a ſmall village in the canton of Zuric, 


we diſmounted ; and advancing to the edge of the 
precipice which overhangs the Rhine, we looked 
down perpendicularly upon the cataract, and ſay 
the river tumbling over the ſides of the rock with 
amazing violence and precipitation. From hente 
we deſcended till we were ſomewhat below the 
upper bed of the river, and ſtood cloſe to the fel]; 


fo that I could almoſt have touched it with my 


hand. A ſcaffold is ereCted in the very ſpray of this 


"tremendous cataract, and upon the moſt ſublime 
point of view :—the ſea of foam tumbling down, 


— the continual cloud of ſpray ſcattered around 


at a great diſtance, and to a conſiderable heighth, 
A in ſhort, the magnificence of the noble ſcenery 


far ſurpaſſed my moſt ſanguine expeQations, and 
exceeds all deſcription. Within about an hundred 
feet, as it appeared to be, of the ſcaffolding, there 
are two rocks in the middle of the fall, that pre- 
vent one from ſeeing its whole breadth from this 
point. The neareft of theſe was perforated by the 


continual action of the river; and the water forced 
itſelf 
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itſelf through in an olique direction, with inex- 
preſſible fury, and an hollow found. After hay- 
ing continued ſome time contemplating in ſilent 
admiration the awful ſublimity of this wonderful 
landſcape, we deſcended; and below the fall we 
croſſed the river, which was exceedingly agi- 
tated. | 

Hitherto I had only viewed the cataract ſide- 
ways. But here it opened by degrees, and diſ- 
played another picture which I enjoyed at my 
leiſure, as I ſat myſelf down upon the oppoſite 
bank. The moſt ſtriking objects were on the 
ſide we came from; a caſtle, erected upon the 
very edge of the precipice, and projecting over 
tne river; near it, a church and ſome cottages ; 
on the ſide where I was ſitting, a chump of cot- 
tages cloſe to the fall ; in the back ground, riſing 
hills, planted with vines, or tufted with hanging 
woods ; a beautiful little hamlet upon the ſummit, 
ſkir.ed with trees; the great body of water, that 
ſeemed, as it were, to ruſh out from the bottom of 
theſe hills ; the two rocks above mentioned boldly 
advancing their heads in the midſt of the fall, and 
in the very point of its ſteepeſt deſcent, their tops 
covered with ſhrubs, and dividing the cataract 
into three principal branches. The colour of the 
Rhine is extremely beautiful, being of a clear ſea- 
green; and 1 could not but remark the fine effe of 
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the tints, when blended with the white foam in 
its deſcent. There is a pleaſing view from an 
iron foundry cloſe to the river, which is dammed 
up, in order to prevent its carrying away the 
works and neighbouring cottages. By means of 
this dam, a ſmall portion of the river, in its fall, 


enters a trough, turns a mill, and forms a beauti. 


ful little ſilver current, gliding down the bare rock, 
and detached from the main cataract. Below the 
fall, the river widens conſiderably into a more 
ample baſon. At the fall, the breadth, as well as 
I could judge by my eye, ſeemed to be about 250 
feet. As to its perpendicular height, travellers 
differ. Thoſe who are given to exaggeration 
reckon it an hundred feet high. But I ſhould 
imagine about fifty feet would be nearer the truth, 
I ſtood for ſome time upon the brink of the ca- 


taract; beheld in admiration, and liſtened in fi. 


fence; then croſſed the river, re- mounted my 
horſe, and returned to Schafthauſen. 

Some writers have aſſerted that the river pre- 
Cipitates itſelf in one ſheet of water; and, as ] 
before obſerved, from a perpendicular heighth of 
an hundred feet. In former ages this account was 
probably agreeable to fact; as it is imagined, that 


the ſpace between the two banks was once a level 


rock, and DIO higher ; that the river has 
inſenſibly 
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inſenſibly worn away, and undermined thoſe parts, 
on which it broke along with the utmoſt violence. 
For, within the memory of ſeveral of the inhabi- 
tants of this town, a large rock has given way, 
that has greatly altered the view. Indeed I am 
convinced that the perpendicular heighth of the 
fall becomes leſs and leſs every year, by the con- 
tinual friction of ſo large and rapid a body of wa- 
ter; and have no doubt but that the two rocks, 
which now riſe in the midſt of the river, will in 
time be undermined and carried away. The ri- 


ver, for ſome way before the fall, even near the 


bridge, daſhes upon a rocky bottom, and renders 
the navigation impoſlible for any kind of veſſel. 
A few weeks ago a countryman of ours tried an 
experiment with a ſmall boat, which he. contrived 
to have gently puſhed to the edge of the cataract. 


It ſhot down entire to the bottom of the fall, was 


out of ſight for a few moments, and then roſe up, 
daſhed into a thouſand ſplinters. 
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SECT. XII. 


or GESNER THE AUTHOR OF THE DEATH 
OF ABEL, AND LAVATER THE 
PHYSIOOGNOMIS T. 


% 


ON the ſecond of Auguſt we dined luxuriouſly 
with the Capuchin friars: at Rapperschwyl, who 
ſeldom regale their gueſts in ſo ſumptuous a man- 
ner. It was one of their great feaſt-days; and 
accordingly they gave us every poſſible variety of 
freſh- water fiſn, with which the lake and the 
neighbouring rivers abound. The convent is huilt 
upon the edge -of the water, and commands from 
ſome of the apartments a very. agreeable proſpect, 
The library is by far the pleaſanteſt room, though 
not the moſt frequented. The cells of the monks 
are ſmall, and yet not inconvenient; but cleanli- 
neſs does not ſeem. to conſtitute any part of their 
moral or religious obſervances. Indeed the very 
habit of the order is ill calculated for that purpoſe, 
as they wear no ſhirt or ſtockings, and are clothed 
in a coarſe kind of a brown drugget robe, which 
trails upon the ground. Strange idea of ſanctity 
as if dirt could be acceptable to the Deity. I re- 
flected with particular ſatisfaction, that I was not 


born a member of the Roman Catholic church; 
| | 55 
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as perhaps the. commands of a parent, a ſudden 


diſappointment, or A mo omentary fit of enthuſi- 
aſm, might have ſent me to a convent of Capu - 


[ chins, and have. wedded me to dirt and ſuperſti- 

tion for life. 

After dinner we took leave of our hoſts, and 

departed for Zuric by water. The lake of Zuric 
ſly is near ten leagues in length, and one in breadth. 
ho The city ſtands upon a gentle eminence on the 
ny northern extremity of the lake; a beautiful ſitua- 
and tion, and advantageous for commerce. For b y 
7 of means of the river Limmat, which iſſues from the 
the lake, and dividing the town, falls into the Aar, 
Milt there is a communication with the Rhine. And 
rom this advantage has not been neglected ; as the 
ect, trade of the town is very 2xtenſive. The inhabi- 
ugh tants are exceedingly induſtrious, and carry on 
onks with ſucceſs ſeveral different branches of manu- 
anli- facture; the principal is that of crape. Their 
their chief traffic is wich France, Ruſſia, Italy, and 
very Holland. 
poſe, dince the reformation,many perſons have flou- 
othed iſhed here, eminent for their learning in all 
ich branches of literature; and there is no town in 
Ait)! wiſſerland, where letters are more encouraged, or 
I re- here they are cultivated with greater ſucceſs, I 
18 0 aited, this morning. upon the celebrated Geſner, 
urch 
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author of the Death of Abel, and ſeveral other per. 
formances, which for their delicate and elegant ſim- 
plicity are juſtly eſteemed. They abound with thoſe 


aut 

14 nice touches of exquiſite ſenſibility, which diſco. His 

| | | ver 2 mind warmed with the fineſt ſentiments; fear 
4 | | and love is repreſented in the chaſteſt colouring of are 
Wy i | innocence, virtue, and benevolence. Nor has ne and 
| | confined his ſubjects merely to the tender paſſion, rem 
| | a | Paternal affeckion, and filial reverence ; gratitude, any 
1 humanity ; in ſhort, every moral duty is exhibited his 
þ i | | and inculcated in the moſt pleaſing and affecting addr 
11 manner. He has for ſome time renounced poetry in of t 
1 | | | order to take up the pencil ; and painting is at whic 
T8 - preſent his favourite amuſement, A treatiſe which v 
44 he has publiſhed on landſcape- painting, ſhews the Zur: 
| | j elegance of his taſte, and the verſatility of his ge- liſhe 
4 | li nius; while his compoſitions in both kind- prove He & 
| | the reſemblance of the two arts; and that the con- was 
11 ceptions of the poet and of the painter are conge- tenar 
11 nial. I prefer his drawings in black and white to fayou 
his paintings ; for, although the ideas in both are certai 

equally beautiful or ſublime, his colouring is int- WW the n 

Tior to his deſign. He is preparing an handſome ceive, 

edition of his writings in quarto, in which ever) WW may | 

part of the work is carried on by himſcif. He ins n 

prints them at his own private preſs, and is at one caſt o 

and t. 


both the drawer and engraver of his plates. Its 
| | to 
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per- to be lamented that he has renounced poetry; for, 
ſim- while ordinary writers ſpring up in great plenty, 
thoſe authors of real genius are rare and uncommon. 
diſco- His drawings are ſeen only by a few, and will 
ents; ſcarcely be known to poſterity, But his writings 
ing of are diſperſed abroad, tranſlated into every language, 
has he 


and will be admired by future ages, as long as there 
remains any reliſh for true paſtoral ſimplicity, or 
any taſte for original compoſition. He is plain in 
his manners; open, affable, and obliging in his 
addreſs ; and of ſingular modeſty, He has nothing 
of the poet in his appearance, except in his eye, 
is at which is full of ſenſe, fire, and expreſſion. 

> which We waited alſo on Mr. Lavater, a clergyman of 


aſſion. 
titude, 
hibited 
fecting 


etry in 


ws the Zuric, and celebrated pyhſiognomiſt, who has pub- 
his ge- liſhed a famous treatiſe on that fanciful ſubject, 
L prove He expreſſed himſelf badly in French; but there 
he con- was an agreeable warmth and vivacity in his coun-- 
conge- tenance and manner, while he converſed upon his 
white to favourite ſubject. That particular paſſions have a 


both are 


5 is infe- 


certain effect upon particular features, is evident to 


andſome Bi ceived, that an habitual indulgence of theſe paſſions 

ch ever) i may poſſibly, in ſome caſes, impreſs a diſtinguifh- 

lf, Heß ing mark on the countenance. But that a certain 

s at once calt of features conſtantly denotes certain paſſions z 

es. It and that by contemplating the former, we can in- 
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the moſt common obſerver; and it may be con- 
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fallibly diſcover alſo the mental qualities of the 
owner, is an hypotheſis liable (I ſhould:think) to ſo 
many ' exceptions, that no general and uniform 


ſyſtem could be juſtly formed upon it. Neverthe. 
leſs Mr. Lavater, like a true enthuſiaſt, carries 


t 
his theory much farther. For he not only pre. t 
tends to diſcover the characters and paſſions by y 
the features, by the complexion, by the form of P 
the head, and by the motion of the arms; but he 
alſo draws ſome inferences of the ſame kind even n 
from one's hand-writing. And indeed his ſyſtem d 
is formed upon ſuch univerſal principles, that he ar 
applies the ſame rules to all animated nature, ex. th 
tending them not only to brutes, but even to in- ar 
ſects. That the temper of a horſe may be diſco- cit 
vered by his countenance, does not ſtrike one as an 
any thing abſurd. But was it ever heard before po 
that any quality could be inferred from the phyſio- ay 
gnomy of a Bee, or of an Ant? While I givemy the 
opinion thus freely concerning Mr. Lavater's no- an 
tions, it will be readily perceived, that I am not Ro 
one of thoſe, who are initiated into the myſteries out 
of his art. Nor do I mean to cenſure indifcr- fro 


minately the ſyſtem of that celebrated writer, For, 
notwithſtanding the extravagance of ſome of his 
tenets, the ſevereſt critics allow, that there 1s1 


fund of good ſenſe and a variety of fine obſcrva- 
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tions diſperſed throughout his treatiſe; and that it 
is one of thoſe works, which, to be admired, needs 
only to be read with attention. 

The clergy of Zuric are in general better paid 


than in the other Proteſtant cantons; and among 


that body there are ſome who are very decently pro- 
vided for; a circumſtance rather uncommon in the 
Reformed or Preſbyterian churches. | 
Sumptuary laws, as well as thoſe againſt im- 
morality, are here well obſerved. The former in- 
deed may exiſt, and be carried into execution even 
among a people much corrupted ; for it may be 
the policy of government to enforce their obſerv- 
ance, But the ſevereſt penalties will not be ſuffi- 
cient to prevent crimes of an immoral tendency, 
amidft a general diſſoluteneſs of manners. It is the 
popular principles that can alone invigorate ſuch 
laws, and give them their full operation. Among 


8 
the Romans, the laws againſt adultery were ſevere; 


and yet where was adultery more practiſed than at 


Rome? In Zuric it is rigorouſly puniſhed, with- 
out any diſtinction of rank, by fine, by expulſion 
from office, and by impriſonment. But the fre- 
quency of this crime is not ſo much reſtrained by 
the penalty annexed to it, as from. the general good 
morals of the inhabitants. Secret crimes cannot 
be prevented; but it is an evident proof of public 
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virtue, when open breaches of morality are diſcoun- 
tenanced. Among their ſumptuary laws, the uſe 
of a carriage in the town is prohibited to all ſorts 
of perſons except ſtrangers. And, it is almoſt in- 
conceivable that, in a place ſo very commercial and 
wealthy, luxury ſhould ſo little prevail. 


The public granary, on account of its admirable. 


inſtitution, deſerves to be particularly mentioned, 
Corn is purchaſed by government, and given out 
to thoſe. who chuſe to buy it, at the common price; 
but in ſeaſons of ſcarcity it is ſold conſiderably 
cheaper than it can be bought at the market. The 
uſe of this inſtitution appeared in the late dearth ; 
when bread, from the dearneſs of corn, was fold 
at ten, pence, the pound, government delivered the 
ſame quantity for four pence. | 
The acſenal is well ſupplied with cannon, arms, 
and ammunition z and contains a reſerve of mul- 
kets for thirty thouſand men. We ſaw there, and 
admired, ſome of the two-handed {words and weighty 
armour of the old Swiſs warriors ; as alſo the bow 


and arrow, with which William Tell is faid to have 


ſhot the apple off the head of his ſon. 
X Coxk. 
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EXPEDITION ACROSS THE VALLEY OF ICE, IN 
THE GLACIER OF MONTANVERT. 
. 


ON the 24d of Auguſt we went to ſee * Les 
Murailles de Glace,” ſo called from their reſem- 
blance to walls. They conſiſt of large ranges of 
ice, of prodigious thickneſs and ſolidity, riſing 
abruptly from their baſe, and parallel to each other. 
Some of theſe ranges appeared to us about an hun- 
dred and fifty feet high ; but, if we may believe 
our guides, they are four hundred feet above their 
real baſe, Near them were pyramids and cones of 
ice of all forms and ſizes, ſhooting up to a very 
conſiderable heighth, in the moſt beautiful and fan- 
taſtic ſhapes imaginable. From this Glacier, which 
we croſſed without much difficulty, we had a fine 
view of the vale of Chamouni. 

On the 24th, we propoſed ſallying forth very 
early, in order to go to the Valley. of Ice, in the 
Glacier of Montanvert, and to penetrate as far 2s 
the time would admit; but the weather proving 
cloudy, and likely to rain, we deferred ſetting out 
till nine, when appearances gave us the hope of 
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its clearing up. Accordingly we procured three 
excellent guides, and aſcended on horſeback ſome 


part of the way over the mountain, which leads to 


the Glacier above-mentioned. We were then 
obliged to diſmount, and ſcrambled up the reſt of 
the mountains, (chiefly covered with pines) along 
a ſteep and rugged path, called “ the road of the 
chryſtal-hunters.” From the ſummit of Montan- 
vert we deſcended a little to the edge of the Gla- 
cier, and made a refreſhing meal upon ſome cold 
proviſion which we brought with us. A large 
block of granite, called “ La pierre des Anglois,” 
ſerved us for a table; and near us was a miſerable 
hovel, where thoſe who make expeditions towards 
Mont Blanc, frequently paſs the night. The ſcene 
around us was magnificent and ſublime ; number- 
leſs rocks riſing boldly above the clouds, ſome of 
whoſe tops were bare, others covered with ſnow. 
Many of theſe, gradually diminiſhing towards their 
ſummits, end in ſharp points ; and from this cir- 
cumſtance they are called the Needles. Between 
theſe rocks the Valley of Ice ſtretches ſeveral 
leagues in length, and is nearly a mile broad; ex- 
tending on one fide towards Mont Blanc, and, on 
the other, towards the plain of Chamouni. 

After we had ſufficiently refreſhed ourſelves, we 


prepared for our adventure acroſs. the ice, We 
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kad each of us a long pole ſpiked. with iron; and, 


in order to ſecure us as much as poſſible from ſlip- 
ping, the guides faſtened to our ſhoes crampons, con- 
fiting of a ſmall bar of iron, to which are fixed four 


8 {mall ſpikes of the ſame metal. 


The difficulty of crofling theſe valleys of ice, 
ariſes from the immenſe chaſms, | They are pro- 
duced by ſeveral caules ;. but more particularly by 
the continual melting of the interior ſurface. This 
frequently occaſions a ſinking of the ice; and un- 
der ſuch circumſtances, the whole maſs is ſuddenly 
rent aſunder in that particular place with a moſt 
violent exploſion, We rolled down large ſtones 
into ſeveral of them, and the great length of time- 
before they reached the bottom, gave. us ſome con- 
ception of their depth. Our guides aſſured us, 
that in ſome places they are hve hundred feet 
deep. I can no otherwiſe convey to you an image 
of this immenſe body of ice, conſiſting of continued 
irregular ridges and. deep chaſms, than by reſem- 
bling it to a raging ſea, that had been inſtantane- 
ouſly frozen in the midſt of a violent ſtorm. 

We began our walk with great ſlowneſs and de - 
liberation, but we gradually gained more courage 
and confidence as we advanced ;. and we ſoon, 


found that we could ſafely paſs along thoſe parts, 


where the aſcent and deſcent were not very conſi- 
E 6 derable, 
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derable, much faſter even than when walking at 
the rate of our common pace. In other parts we 
leaped over the clefts, and {lid down the ſteeper de- 
ſcents as well as we could. In one place where 
we deſcended, and ſtepped acroſs an opening upon 
a narrow ridge of ice ſcarcely three inches broad, 
we were obliged to tread with peculiar caution; 
for on each fide were chaſms of a great depth, 
We walked ſome paces ſideways along this ridge; 
ftept acroſs the chaſm into a little hollow, which 
the guides made on purpoſe for our feet, and got 
up an aſcent, by means of ſmall holes, which we 
made with the ſpikes of our poles.” All this ſounds 
terrible; but at the time we had none of us the 
leaſt apprehenfions of danger, as the guides were 
exceedingly careful, and took excellent precautions, 
One of our ſervants had the courage to follow us 
without crampozs, and wich no nails to his ſhoes, 
which was certainly dangerous, on account of the 
flipperineſs of the leather when wetted, He got 


along, however, ſurpriſingly well; though in ſome 


places we were alarmed, left he ſhould ſlip upon the 
edge of one of thoſe chaſms ; for had that accident 
happened to any of us, we mult , inevitably have 
been loſt, having neglected to provide ourſelves 


with long ropes in caſe of ſuch an event. I 


man was probably the firſt perſon who ever ven- 
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tured acroſs the Valley of Ice, 
pons or nails to his ſhoes. 

We were now almoſt arrived at the other extre- 
mity, when we were ſtopped by a chafm fo broad 
that there was no poſhbility of paſſing it. We 
were obliged to make a circuit of above a quarter 
of a mile, in order to get round this vaſt opening. 
This will give you ſome idea of the difficulty at- 
tending excurſions over ſome of theſe Glaciers ; 
and our guides informed us, that when they hunt the 
chamois and the marmottes in theſe deſolate regions, 
theſe unavoidable - circuits generally carry them fix 
or ſeven miles about, when they would have only 
two miles to go if they could e in a ſtraight 
line. | 
A ſtorm threatening us every moment, we were 
obliged to haſten off the Glacier as faſt as poſſible, 
for rain renders the ice exceedingly ſlippery ; and in 
caſe of a fog (which generally accompanies a ſtorm 
in theſe upper regions) our ſituation would have 
been extremely dangerous. And indeed we had 
no time to loſe ; for the tempeſt began juſt as we 
had quitted the ice, and ſoon became very violent, 
attended with frequent flaſhes of lightning, and 
loud peals of thunder, which being re-echoed witł - 
in the hollows of the mountains, added greatly to 
the awful ſublimity of the ſcene, 


without either cram- 


We 
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We now deſcended. a very ſteep precipice, and 
for ſome way were obliged to crawl upon our hands 
and feet down a bare rock ; the ſtorm at the ſame 
time roaring over us, and rendering the rock ex- 
tremely ſlippery. We were by this time quite 
wet through, but we got to the bottom however 
without much hurt. Upon obſerving the immenſe 
extent of theſe Glaciers, I could not help remark- 
ing, (and it is a circumſtance which many other 


travellers have obſerved before) what a fund is here the 
laid up for the ſupply of rivers, and that the ſources year 
which give riſe to the Rhine, the Rhone, and the they 
Po, will never fail. I returned at length to the inn, from 
as dripping wet as if I had been plunged into wa- 1 
ter, but perfectly ſatisfied with my expedition. eier 
I cannot conceive any ſubject in natural hiſtory Toy 
more curious than the formation. and- progreſs of hund 
theſe Glaciers ; running far into fields of corn and conti 
rich paſture, and lying, without being melted, in a and ſ 
fituation where the ſun has power ſufficient to ripen veror 
the fruits of the field. It is literally true, that with and j 
one hand we could touch ice, and with the other the e 
ripe corn. But as this is a ſubject too important wood 
to be treated ſuperficially, and requires much accu- tance 
rate obſervation, and repeated experimental inveſti- are ur 
gation, I ſhall not attempt to enter into it. I beg and tþ 
leave, nevertheleſs, to make one obſervation, which. is evi, 
| will 
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will ſerve to prove the occaſional increaſe and di- 
minution of the Glaciers, contrary to the opinion 
of ſome philoſophers, who advance that they re- 
main always the ſame; and of others, who aſſert 
that they are continually increaſing. I think I may 
venture to aſſert, that both theſe opinions are un- 
tenable; and it happens in this, as in many other 
ſubjects, that experience and truth are ſacrificed to 
the ſupporting of a favourite hypotheſis. Indeed 
the fact ſeems to be, that theſe Glacigrs in ſome 
years increaſe conſiderably in extent, while in others. 
they recede; and of this I am perfectly convinced. 
from the following circumſtances. 

The borders of the Valley of Ice of the Gla- 
cier of Montanvert are moſtly ſkirted with trees. 
Towards its foot a vaſt arch of ice riſes to near an 
hundred feet in heighth ; from under which, the- 
continued droppings from the melting of the ice- 
and ſnow are collected together, and form the Ar- 
veron, which ruſhes forth with conſiderable force, 
and in a large body of water. As we approached 
the extremity of this arch, we paſſed through a 
wood of firs. Thoſe which ſtand at a little diſ- 
tance from the ice, are about eighty feet high, and 
are undoubtedly of a very great age. Between theſe 
and the Glacier, the trees are of a later growth, as 
is evident as well from their inferior ſize, as from 
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their texture and ſhape. Others, which reſemble 


the latter, have been overturned and enveloped in 
the ice. In all theſe ſeveral trees, reſpectively ſi- 
tuated in the ſpots I have mentioned, there ſeems 
to be a kind of regular gradation in their age, 
from the largeſt ſize to thoſe that lie proſtrate. 
Theſe facts fairly lead, it ſhould ſeem, to the fol- 
lowing concluſions that the Glacier once ex- 
tended as far as the row of tall firs ; that, upon its 
retiring, a number of trees have ſhot up in the very 
ſpots, which it formerly occupied; that within ſome 
years the Glacier has again begun to advance, and 
in its progreſs has overturned the trees: of later 
date, before they have had time to grow vp to any 


conſiderable heighth. 


. To theſe circumſtances, another fact may be 
added, which appears to me convincing. There 
are large ſtones of granite, which are found only 


at a ſmall diſtance from the extremities of the Gla- 


cier. Theſe are vaſt fragments, which have cer- 
tainly fallen down from the mountains upon the 
ice, have been carried on by the Glacier in its in- 
creaſe, and have tumbled into. the plain, upon the 
melting or linking of the ice which 1 


them. | 
20 
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Ger. Av. 
or BERNE, IN SWISSERLAND, 

I WAS very much ſtruck upon my entrance 
into Berne, with its ſingular neatneſs and beauty, 
I do not remember to have ſeen any town (Bath 
alone excepted) the firſt appearance whereof had 
ſo pleaſing an effect. The principal ſtreet is broad 
and long; the houſes are moſtly uniform, built of 
a greyiſh ſtone upon arcades, which are admirably 
well paved. Through the middle of the ſtreet runs 


a lively ſtream of the cleareſt water, in a channel 


conſtructed for its reception. But beſides this 
ſtream, it abounds with fountains, not leſs orna- 
mental to the place than beneficial to the inhabit - 
ants. The river Aar flows cloſe by the town, and 
indeed almoſt ſurrounds it, winding its ſerpentine 
courſe over a rocky. bottom, much below the 
level of the ſtreets; and for a conſiderable way 
forming by its banks, which are ſtep and crag- 
gy, a kind of natural rampart. _ The cathedral 
church is a noble piece of Gothic architec - 


ture. It ſtands upon a platform that has been 
raiſed at a great expence from the bed of the river, 


and 
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and which commands as fine a view as any I haye 
ſeen in Swiſſerland. 


The country around is richly cultivated, and = 


agreeably diverſified with hills, lawns, wood, and 
water; the river flows rapidly below, and an abrupt 
chain of high and rugged Alps appears at ſome 
diſtance, the tops whereof are covered with eter. 


nal mow. Such an aſſemblage of beautiful objects 


would, in any view, preſent a molt ftriking proſpect; 
but its effect becomes greatly heightened when ſeen 
from the midſt of a large town. 

All the public buildings are in a moſt noble ſim- 
plicity of ſtyle, and announce the riches and gran- 
deur of the republic. The arſenal contains arms 
for ſixty thouſand men, beſides a conſiderable quan- 
tity of cannon which were caſt here. The granary 
is an excellent inſtitution, ſimilat to that of Zuric; 
but it differs from that of Geneva, as the expence 


does not fall chiefly upon the poor: for the bakers 


are not compelled by government to purchaſe — 
corn from the public magazine. 

The hoſpitals, which are large, airy, and well 
built, are excellently regulated, both with reſpect to 
the care and attention paid to the ſack, and to the 
cleanlineſs of the ſeveral wards,  'T he town is kept 
neat by a number of felons, ho are ſentenced to this 
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nature of their offences; and as capital condem- 
nations are very rare, this is the moſt uſual manner 
of puniſhing their criminals. Theſe culprits are 
diſtinguiſhed by an iron collar, with a hook pro- 
jecting over their heads. 

The library is a ſmall, but well choſen collection, 
and contains ſome very curious manuſcripts. Of 
theſe, Mr. Sinner, a man of great erudition, has 
publiſhed a very ſatisfactory and judicious cata- 
logue. - He has not only ſet forth their titles, and 
aſcertained their age, but has alſo given a general 
and ſuccin& account of their reſpective ſubjects; 
and from many of them has publiſhed extracts 
equally curious and intereſting. Among theſe 
manuſcripts are ſome of the thirteenth century, 
conſiſting of ſeveral ſongs and romances of the 
Troubadours, written in that and the preceding 
ages, which merit the attention of thofe who are 
converſant in that ſpecies of ancient poetry. 

I have been much diſappointed in not ſeeing the 


great Haller. His very infirm tate of health: would 


not admit of his receiving a viſit from us. I need 
not mention how eminently that celebrated author 
has diſtinguiſhed himſelf in every ſpecies of polite 
literature, and in ſeveral branches of natural philo- 
ſophy. Unlike certain minute philoſophers of the 
preſent age, whoſe atheiſtical and infidel writings 
alc: 
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are too well known, and too widely diſſeminated, 
this great man is ſo unfaſhionable as to have fol- 
lowed the ſteps of a Locke and a Newton; and to 
have proved himſelf, both in his life and his writ- 
ings, a zealous friend and able advocate of Chriſti- 


anity. When literature and philoſophy, inſtead of 


being employed, as they too often have been, in 
ſupporting ſceptical tenets by artful ſophiſtry, thus 
lend their joint aſſiſtance to the cauſe of religion, 
it is then only that they become an honour to * 
n and a benefit to ſociety. 
Learning is neither ſo univerſally ves, 
nor ſo ſucceſsfully cultivated here as at Zuric, 
The academical ſtudies are almoſt ſolely directed 
to thoſe branches of knowledge more eſſentially 
neceſſary for entering into the church. The ſo- 
ciety for the promotion of agriculture, is almoſt the 


only eſtabliſhment which directly tends to the pro- 


greſs of the arts and ſciences z and even this meets 
with no great countenance from government. 
There is but little trade in the capital. Some few 
manufactures indeed (chiefly of linen and ſilk) have 
been eſtabliſhed 3 but they are carried on by thoſe 
only who have no proſpect of being admitted into 
the ſovereign council. For thoſe families, who 
have any influence gn public affairs, would hold 


themſelves degraded were they to engage in any 
branch 
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pranch of commerce; and as offices of the ſtate, 
except bailliages, are in general not very profitable, 
nor indeed numerous, many of them enter, as their 
ſole reſource, into foreign armies. With reſpect 
to thoſe among them who have ſufficient intereſt 
to be choſen into the ſovereign council, they muſt 
have attained the full age of twenty-nine before 
they are eligible. In the mean while, as very few 
of them apply their minds to literary purſuits, they 
uſually, from mere want of employment, waſte the 
interval in an idle and diſſipated courſe of life. 
Nevertheleſs, there are ſeveral members of the ſo- 
vereign council, who are juſtly diſtinguiſhed for 
their political abilities; and, being thoroughly ac . 
quainted with the reſpective intereſts of the diffe- 


rent powers of Europe, they know perfectly well 


how to avail themſelves of every conjuncture, which 
may be turned to the advantage or the glory of 
their own republic. | 

The inhabitants of Berne value themſelves much 
upon their politeneſs to ſtrangers. And indeed, it 
is but doing them ſtrict juſtice to acknowledge, 
that they have ſhewn us (with that peculiar frank- 
neſs and unaffected affability I have ſo often had 
occaſion to admire in the Swiſs) every civility in 


their power. 
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OF THE PRICE OF PROVISIONS IN SWISSER= 
WJT 


THE following is the ordinary price of provi- 
ſions throughout the mountainous parts of Swiſſer- 
n | | | 


* 


1 
„ 


Butchers meat per pound 0 
Rread, ditta = e ;- 0 
Butter, ditto =, = 0 
Cheeſe, ditta.. - - 00 2+ 
WT. -- ef 8 
Milk, per quart - - — 
Worſt wine, per ditto - - 0 
Pays de Vaud wine F 


By this, any one may perceive, that, in propor- 
tion, bread is much dearer than the other articles; 
and the reaſon is obvious; for all theſe mountain- 
ous parts conſiſt almoſt entirely of paſturages, and 
produce little corn. The peafants of Swiſſerland 
(I mean thoſe who inhabit the mountainous diſ- 
tricts) live chiefly upon milk, and what reſults 
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from it, together with potatoes, which are here 
much cultivated. According to the price of pro- 
viſions in England, the above liſt will appear ex- 
ceedingly cheap; but then it ought, at the ſame 
time, to be conſidered, that money is very ſcarce 
in theſe parts. Nor indeed is it ſo much neceſſary 
in a country, where there is no luxury; where all 
the peaſantry. have, within themſelves, more than 
ſuffcient for their own conſumption; and are 
tolerably well provided with every neceſſary of life 
from their own little demeſnes. I had a long con- 
verſation with one of the lads, who came with us 
from Altdorf, and takes care of the horſes. He 
lives upon the mountains of Uri; and, as their 
winter laſts near eight months of the year, during 
ſome part of which time there can be little com- 
munication between the ſeveral cottages, every fa- 
mily is of courſe obliged to lay in their proviſion 
for the whole winter. His own, it ſeems, con- 
fiſts of ſeven. perſons, and is, provided with the 
following ſtores ;. Seven cheeſes, each weigh- 
ing twenty-five. pounds; an hundred and eight 
pounds of hard bread, twenty-five baſkets of pota- 
toes, each weighing about forty pounds ; ſeven 
goats, and three cows, one of which they kill. The 
Jos and horſes (if they keep any) are fed with 
hay, and the goats with the boughs of firs ; which, 


in 
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in a ſcarcity of hay, they give alſo to their other 
cattle. During this dreary feaſon the family are 
employed in making linen, ſhirts, &. ſufficient 
for their own uſe : and, for this purpoſe, a ſmall 


patch of the little piece of ground belonging to 
every cottage, is generally ſown with flax. The 


cultivation of the latter has been much attended 
to, and with increaſing ſucceſs, in theſe moun. 
tainous parts of Swiſlerland. 

The houſes are generally built of wood; and it 
was a natural remark of one of our ſervants, as 
we paſſed through ſuch a continued chain of rocks, 
that as there was ſtone enough to build all the 
cottages .in the country, it was wonderful they 
ſhould uſe nothing but wood for that purpoſe : a 
remark that has been made by many travellers, 
But it ſhould ſeem, that theſe wooden houſes are 
much ſooner conſtructed, and are eaſily repaired; 
that they are built in fo ſolid and compact a man- 
ner (the rooms ſmall, and the ceilings low) as to 
be ſufficiently warm even for ſo cold a climate. 
The chief objection to them ariſes from the dan- 
ger of fire; as the flames muſt rage with great 
rapidity, and communicate eaſily from one to the 
other. 
meafure obviated by the method of building their 


cottages apart; all their villages conſiſting of de- 
tached 


This inconvenience however, 1s in a great 
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tached and ſcattered hamlets. But this obſerva- 
tion does not hold with reſpect to ſome of their 
largeſt burghs; and theſe muſt conſequently be 
expoſed to the ravages of this moſt dreadful of all 
calamities. | 


Coxk. 
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GENERAL REFLECTIONS UPON THE THIRTEEN 
SWISS CANTONS, . A. D. 1776. 


THERE is no part of Europe which contains, 
within the ſame extent of region, ſo many inde- 
pendent commonwealths, and ſuch a variety of dif- 
ferent governments, as are collected together in 
this remarkable and delightful country; and yet, 
with ſuch wiſdom was the Helvetic union com- 
poſed, and ſo little have the Swiſs, of late years, 
been actuated with the ſpirit of conqueſt, that ſince 
the firm and complete eſtabliſhment of their gene- 
ral confederacy, they have ſcarcely ever had occa- 


lon to employ their arms againſt a foreign ene- 


my; and have had no hoſtile commotions among 


themſelves, which were not very ſoon happily ter- 


Vol. I. F minated. 
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Ainated. Perhaps there is not a ſimilar inſtance in 


ancient or modern hiſtory, of a warlike people, di. 
videdintolittle independent republics, cloſely border. 
ing upon each other, and of courſe having occaſi- 
onally interfering intereſts, having continued, dur- 
ing ſo long a period, in an almoſt uninterrupted 
ſtate of tranquillity. And thus, while the ſeveral 
neighbouring kingdoms have ſuffered, by turns, 
all the horrors of internal war, this favoured nation 
hath enjoyed the felicity deſcribed by Lucretius, 
and looked down with ſecurity upon the various 
tempeſts, which have ſhaken the world around 
MC 5 | . 

But the happineſs of a long peace, has neither 
broken the ſpirit, nor enervated the arm of this 
people. The youth are diligently trained to all 
the martial exerciſes, fuch as running, wreſtling, 
and ſhooting both with the croſs-bow and the 
muſket ; a conſiderable number of well-difciplined 


. © Swiſs troops are always employed in foreign ſer- 


vices; and the whole people are enrolled, and re- 
gularly exerciſed 1n their reſpective militia, By 
theſe means they are capable, in caſe it ſhould be 
neceſſary, of collecting a very reſpectable body of 
forces, which could not fail of proving formidable 
to any enemy, who ſhould invade their country, or 
attack their liberties. Thus, while moſt of the 

other 
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other ſtates upon the continent are tending more 
and more towards a military government, Swiſſer- 
land alone has no ſtanding armies ; and yet, from | 
the nature of its ſituation, from its particular alli- 
ances, and from the policy of its internal govern- 
ment, is more ſecure from invakon than any other 
European power, and full as able to withſtand the 
greateſt force that can be brought againſt it. 
But the felicity of Swiſſerland does not conſiſt 

merely in being peculiarly exempted from the bur- 
dens and miſeries of war; there is no country in 
which happineſs and content more univerſally pre- 
vail among the people. For, whether the govern- 
| ment de ariſtocratical, democratical, or mixed; 
2bſolute or limited; a general ſpirit of liberty per- 
vades and actuates the ſeveral conſtitutions; ſo 
that even the oligarchical ſtates (which, of all 
others, are uſually the moſt tyrannical) are here 
peculiarly mild; and the property of the ſubject is 
ſecurely guarded againſt every kind of violation. 

But there is one general defect in their crimi- 
nal juriſprudence, which prevails throughout this 
country, For although the Caroline code, as it 
is ſtyled, or the code of the Emperor Charles V. 
ſorms in each of the republics, the principal baſis 
of their penal laws, with particular modifications 
and additions in different diſtricts; yet much too 
3-2 great 
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great a latitude is allowed to the reſpective judges, 


who are leſs governed in their determinations by cers « 
this code, or any other written law, than by the far as 
common principles of juſtice. How far long ex. Juſticc 
perience may have juſtified the prudence of truſt. On 
ing them with this extraordinary privilege, 1 can- cerne« 
not fay; but diſcretionary powers of this kind princi 
are undoubtecly liable to the moſt alarming abuſe, food, 
and can never, without the greateſt hazard, be the tr 
committed to the hands of the magiſtrate. ſome 
I cannot forbear reflecting, upon this occaſion, put to 
on the ſuperior wiſdom, in the preſent inſtance, inhum 
as well as in many others, of our own moſt inva- by the 
Z luable conſtitution; and indeed, it is impoſſible for nious 
an Engliſhman to obſerve, in his travels, the go- been { 
vernments of other countries, without becoming would 
a warmer and more affectionate admirer of his trouble 
own. In England, the life and liberty of the ſub. upon tl 
ject does not depend upon the arbitrary deciſion d of the 
his judge, but is ſecured by expreſs laws, from upon t 
which no magiſtrate can depart with impunity, and poi 
This guarded e it is true, may occaſion- that « 
ally, perhaps, be attended with ſome inconveni- et tout 
encies; but they are over- balanced by advantages a comp 
of ſo much greater weight, as to be ſcarcely per- ne robu 
ceptible in the ſcales of juſtice, I do not mean, te 8 
however, to throw any imputation upon the off- vanting 
« cen ture. 1 
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cers of criminal juriſdiction in Swiſſerland. As 

far as I could obferve, they adminiſter diſtributive 

juſtice with an impartial and equitable hand, 

One cannot but be aſtoniſhed, as well as con- 

cerned, to find, that, in a country vrhere the true 
principles of civil government are ſo well under- 

food, and fo generally adopted as in Swiſſerland, 

the trial by torture is not yet abokſhed. For in 

ſome particular caſes, the ſuſpected criminal is ftilt ' 
put to the rack. The inefficacy, no lefs than the 

inhbumanity; of endeavouring to extort the truth 

by the ſeveral horrid inſtruments, which too inge- 

nious cruelty has deviſed for that purpoſe, has 
been ſo often expoſed by the ableſt writers, that it 
would be equally impertinent and ſuperfluous to 


ning : | 
- vis trouble the world with any reflections of mine 
ſub. upon the ſubject. And indeed, the whole ſtrength 
on of of the feveral arguments, which have been-urged 


* upon this occaſion, is compriſed in the very juſt 
inity, and pointed obſervation of the admirable Bruyere, 
aſion- that & la queſtion eſt une invention merveilleuſs 


et tout-à- fait ſire, pour perdre un innocent qui a 
la complexion foible, et ſauver un coupable qui eſt 

ne robuſte,” I cannot however but add, in juſtice 
mean i” the Swiſs, that zealous advocates have not beerr 
wanting among them for the total abolition of tor 
cen ae. But arguments of reaſon, and ſentiments 
F 3 of 
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of humanity, have been found, even in this civi- 
ſized and enlightened country, to avail little againſt 
inveterate cuſtom and long-confirmed prejudices, 
Criminal juſtice is in Swiſſerland, as in the 
greateſt part of Europe, adminiſtered agreeably to 
the rules of the civil law. According to the max- 
ims of that code, the criminal's confeſſion is abſo. 
lutely requiſite, in order to his ſuffering capita 
puniſhment ; and conſequently, all thoſe nations, 
who have not eſtabliſhed a new code of criminal 
_ juriſprudence, retain the uſe of torture. 

The preſent king of Pruſſia, it is well known, 
| ſet the example in Germany, of aboliſhing this 
inhuman practice, but few, perhaps, are appriſed, 
that the firſt hint of this reformation was ſug. 
geſted to him by reading the Hiſtory of England. 
For, one of the principal arguments in ſupport 
of this method of extorting confeſſion, being, that 
it affords the beft means of diſcovering plots 
againſt government, the ſagacious monarch re- 
marked, that the Britiſh annals fully confute the 
fallacy of that reaſoning. Few kingdoms, he ob- 
ſerved, had abounded more in conſpiracies and re- 
bellions than England; and- yet that the leaders 
and abettors of them had been more ſucceſsfully 
traced and diſcovered, without the uſe of torture, 


than in any country where it was practiſed. © From 
thence,” 


1 


thence,” added this wiſe politician, ſpeaking upon 
the ſubject, © I ſaw. the abſurdity of n, and 
aboliſhed it accordingly.? 
The above anecdote, which I had from very 
reſpectable authority, bears the moſt honourable 
teſtimony to the efficacy as well as the mildneſs of 
our penal laws, and to the. ſuperior excellency of 
the proceſs obſerved in our courts of criminal 
juſtice. | 

With reſpe& to agriculture; there is, perhaps, 
no country in the world where the advantageous 
effects of unwearied and perſevering induſtry are 
more remarkably conſpicuous. In travelling over 
the mountainous parts of Swifferland, I was 
ſtruck with admiration and aſtoniſhment, to ob 
ſerve rocks, that were formerly barren, now 
planted with vines,. or abounding in rich paſture ; 


the precipices, ſo ſteep, that it muſt be with great 
dificulty, that a horſe could even mount them. 
In a word, the inhabitants ſeem to have ſur- 
mounted every obſtruction which foil, ſituation, 
and climate, had thrown in their way, and to have 
ſpread fertility over various ſpots of the country, 
which nature ſeemed to have conſigned to ever- 
laſting barrenneſs. In fine, a general ſimplicity 
of manners, an open and unaffected frankneſs, to- 
gether with an invincible ſpirit of freedom, may 


to mark the traces of the plough, along the ſide of 
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of humanity, have been found, even in this civi. 


ſized and enlightened country, to avail little againſt 


inveterate cuſtom and long confirmed prejudices, 
Criminal juſtice, is in Swiſſerland, as in the 
greateſt part of Europe, adminiſtered agreeably to 
the rules of the civil law. According to the max- 
ims of that code, the criminal's confeſſion is abſo. 
lutely requiſite, in order to his ſuffering capital 


. puniſhment ; and conſequently, all thoſe nations, 


who have not eſtabliſhed a new code of criminal 


_ juriſprudence, retain the uſe of torture, 


The preſent king of Pruſſia, it is well known, 
ſet the example in Germany, of aboliſhing this 
inhuman practice, but few, perhaps, are appriſed, 
that the firſt hint of this reformation was ſug. 
geſted to him by reading the Hiſtory of England, 
For, one of the -principal arguments in ſupport 


of this method of extorting confeſſion, being, that 
it affords the beft means of diſcovering plots 


againſt government, the ſagacious monarch re- 
marked, that the Britiſh annals fully confute the 
fallacy of that reaſoning. Few kingdoms, he ob- 


ſerved, had abounded more in conſpiracies and re- 
bellions than England; and yet that the leaders 
and abettors of them had been more ſucceſsfully 
traced and diſcovered, without the uſe of torture, 


than in any country where it was practiſed, © From 
thence," 
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thence,” added this wiſe politician, ſpeaking upon 
the ſubject, I ſaw the abſurdity of en, and 
aboliſhed it accordingly.“ 

The above anecdote, which I had from very 
reſpectable authority, bears the moſt honourable 
teſtimony to the efficacy as well as the mildneſs of 
our penal laws, and to the. ſuperior excellency of 
the proceſs obſerved in our courts of criminal 
juſtice. 

With reſpe& to agriculture; there is, perhaps, 

no country in the world where the advantageous 
effects of unwearied and perſevering induſtry are 
more remarkably conſpicuous. In travelling over 
the mountainous parts of Swiſſerland, I was 
ſtruck with admiration and aſtoniſhment, to ob 
ſerve , rocks, that were formerly barren, now 
planted with vines,. or abounding in rich paſture ; 


to mark the traces of the plough, along the fide of 


the precipices, ſo ſteep, that it muſt be with great 
difficulty, that-a horſe could even. mount them. 
n a word, the inhabitants ſeem to have ſur- 
mounted every obſtruction which foil, ſituation, 
and climate, had thrown in their way, and to have 
ſpread fertility over various ſpots of the country, 
which nature ſeemed to have conſigned to ever- 
laſting barrenneſs. In fine, a general ſimplicity 


of manners, an open and unaffected frankneſs, to- 


gether with an invincible ſpirit of freedom, may 
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juſtly be mentioned in the number of thoſe pecu- 
liar qualities, which dignify the public character 
of the people, and diſtinguiſh them with honour 
among the nations of Europe. 
Learning is leſs generally diffuſed among the 
catholic than the proteſtant ſtates. But in both, 
a man of letters will find abundant opportunities 
of gratifying his reſearches and improving his 
knowledge. 
land will afford an inexhauſtible ſource of enter. 
tainment and information, as well from the great 
variety of phyſisal curioſities fo plentifully fpread 
over the country, as from the conſiderable number 
of perſons eminently ſkilled in that branch of ſci- 


ence. Indeed in every town, and almoſt in every 


village, the curious traveller will meet with col- 


lections worthy of his attention. 
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OF FRANKFORT. A. D. 1775. 


AMONG the remarkable things in Frankfort 
the inns may be reckoned, Two in particular, 


the 


To the natural philoſopher, Swiſſer- 
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the Emperor and the Red Houſe, for cleanlineſs, 
conveniency, and number of apartments, are fu- 
perior to any I ever faw on the continent, and. vie 
with our moſt magnificent inns in England. 

At theſe, as at all other inns in Germany, there 
is an ordinary, at which the ftrangers may dine 
and ſup. This is called the Table d' Hote, from 


the circumſtance of the landlord's fitting at the 


bottom of the table and carving the viCtuals. 


The ſame name for an ordinary is ſtill retained in 


France, though the landlord does not ſit at the 
table, which was the caſe formerly in that country, 
and ſtill is the cuſtom in Germany. 

There are no private lodgings to be had here As 
in London. Strangers, therefore, retain. apart- 


ments at the inn during the whole time of their re- 


ſilence in any of the towns. And travellers; of 
every denomination in this country, under the rank 
of ſovereign princes, make no ſcruple of eating 0C- 
caſionally at the table d' Hote ot the inn where they 
lodge, which cuſtom is univerſally. followed by 
ſtrangers. from every country on the. continent of 
Europe. 

Many of our countrymen, however, who deſpiſe 
economy, and hate the company of ſtrangers, pre- 
fer eating in their own. apartments to the table 
d Hote, or any private table to which they may be 
in vited. 
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It would be arrogance in any body to diſpute the 
right which every free-born Engliſhman has to 
follow his own inclination in this particular. Yet 
when people wiſh to avoid the company of ſtrangers, 


it ſtrikes me, that they might indulge their fancy 


as completely at home as abroad ; and while they 
continue in that humour, I cannot help thinking 
that they might ſave themſelves the inconveniency 


and expence of travelling. 


The manners and genius of nations, it is true, 
are not to be learnt at inns ; nor is the moſt ſelect 
company to be found at public ordinaries ; yet a 
perſon of obſervation, and who 1s fond of the ſtudy 
of character, will fometimes find inſtruction and 
entertainment at both. He there ſees the inhabit- 
ants of the country on a leſs ceremonious footing 
than- he can elſewhere, and hears the remarks of 


travellers of every degree. 


The firſt care of a traveller certainly ſhould 5 
to form an acquaintance and ſome degree of inti- 


macy with the principal people in every place where 


he intends to reſide ;—to accept invitations to their 
family parties, and attend their ſocieties to enter- 
tain them at his apartments, when that can be con- 
veniently done, and endeavour to acquire a juſt no- 
tion of their government, cuſtoms, ſentiments, and 


manner of living. Thoſe who are fond of the ſtudy 
of 


of man, which, with all due deference to the phi. 
joſophers who prefer that of beaſts, birds and but- 
terflies, is alſo- a pardonable amuſement, will mix 
occaſionally with all degrees of people,. and, when 
not otherwiſe engaged,. will not ſcruple to take a 
ſeat at the table d"Hote. It is ſaid, that low peo- 
ple are ſometimes to be found at theſe ordinaries.. 
This, to be ſure is a weighty objection; but then 
it ſhould be remembered, that it is within the 
bounds of poſſibility that men, even engaged in 
commerce, may have liberal minds, and may be- 


able to give as diſtinct accounts of what is worthy: 


of obſervation, as if they had been as idle as people 
of the higheſt faſhion through the whole of their 
lives. A man muſt have a very turgid idea of his 
own grandeur, if he cannot ſubmit, in a foreign: 
country, to dine at table with a perſon of inferior 
rank; efpecially as he will meet, at the ſame time, 
with others of equal, or ſuperior rank to himſelf. 
For all etiquette of this nature is waved, even in 


. Germany, at the tables d' Hotes. 


A knowledge of the characters of men, as they 
appear varied in different ſituations and countries; 
the ſtudy of human nature, indeed, in all its forms 
and modifications, is highly intereſting to the mind, 
and worthy the attention of the grẽateſt man. 
This is not to be perfectly attained in courts and 
F 6 palaces. 
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palaces. The inveſtigator of nature muſt viſit her 
in humbler life, and put himſelf on a level with the 
men whom he wiſhes to know. 

It is generally found, that thoſe who poſſeſs real 
greatneſs of mind, never heſitate to overleap the 
obſtacles, and defpiſe the forms, which may ſtand 
in the way of their acquiring this uſeful know- 
ledge. 

The moſt powerful of all arguments againſt en. 
tirely declining to appear at the public table of the 
inn, is, that in this country it is cuſtomary for the 
ladies themſelves, when on a journey, to eat there; 
and my partiality for the table d Hote may poſſibly 
be owing in ſome degree to my having met, at one 
of them, with two of the handſomeſt women that! 
have ſeen fince I have been in this country, which 
abounds in female beauty. 

There is more expreſſion in the countenances of 
French women; but the ladies in Germany have 
the advantage in the fairneſs of their ſkin and the 
bloom of their complexion. They have a greater 
reſemblance to Engliſh women than to French; 
yet they differ conſiderably from them both, I do 
not know how to give an idea of the various ſhades 
of expreſſion, which, if I miſtake not, I can diſtin- 
guiſh in the features of the ſex in thelc three-coun- 
tries, 


A hand- 


Or 


Ti 
pay h; 
he lef 
Hered 
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A handſome French woman, beſides the eaſe of 
her manner, has commonly a look of cheerfulneſs 
and great vivacity. She appears willing to be ac- 
quainted with you, and ſeems to OO that you 
ſhould addreſs her. 

The manner of an Engliſh woman is not fo de- 
void of reſtraint z and a ſtranger, eſpecially if he 
be a foreigner, may obſerve a look which borders 
on diſdain in her countenance, Even among the 
lovelieſt features, ſomething of a ſulky air often 
appears. 

A German beauty, without the ſmart air of the 
one, or the reſerve of the other, has generally a 
more placid look than either. 


DR. Moore, 
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SECT. XIX. 


ch ; ' OF THE QUEEN OF DENMARK, A. D. 1775, 

] do | ' 

lades THE D— of H-——. having determined to 
pay his reſpects to the Queen of Denmark before 


he left Hanover, choſe to make his viſit while the 
Hereditary Princeſs was with her ſiſter. 


I accom- 
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J accompanied him to Zell, and next day waited 
on the Count and Counteſs Dean, to let them know 
of the D——'s arrival, and to be informed when 
we could have the honour of being preſented to 
the Queen. They both belong to the Princeſs of 
Brunſwick's family, and while I was at breakfaſt 
with them, her Royal Highneſs entered the room, 
and gave me the information I wanted. 

Before dinner- I returned with: the Duke to the 
caſtle, where we remained till late in the evening. 
There was a concert of muſic between dinner and 
ſupper, and the Queen ſeemed in better _ than 
could have been expected. 

Zell is a ſmall town, without trade or manufac- 
tures ; the houſes are old, and of a mean appear- 
ance, yet the high courts of appeal for all the ter- 
ritories of the Electoral Houſe of Brunſwick Lu- 
nenburg are held here. The inhabitants derive 
their principal means of ſubſiſtence from this cir- 
cumſtance. This town was ſeverely haraſſed by 
the French army at the beginning of the late war, 
and was afterwards pillaged, in revenge for the ſup- 
poſed infraction of the treaty of Cloſter-Seven, 
The Duke de Richlieu had his head quarters here, 
| when Duke Ferdinand re- aſſembled the troops who 

had been difarmed and OE immediately after 


wt convention. 
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The caſtle is a ſtately building, ſurrounded by a 
moat, and ſtrongly fortified, It was formerly the 
reſidence of the Dukes of Zell, and was lately re- 
paired by order of the King of Great Britain, for 
the reception of his unfortunate ſiſter. The apart- 
ments are ſpacious and convenient, and now hand- 
ſomely furniſhed. 

The officers of the court, the Queen's make of 
honour, and other attendants, have a very genteel 
appearance, and retain the moſt reſpectful attach- 
ment to their ill-fated miſtreſs. The few days we 
remained at Zell were ſpent entirely at court, 
where every thing ſeemed to be arranged in the 
ſtyle of the other fmall German courts, and nothing 
wanting to render the Queen's fituation as com- 
fortabl2 as circumſtances would admit; but by far 
her greateſt conſolation is che company and conver-- 
fation of her ſiſter. Some degree of ſatisfaction 
appears in her countenance, while the Princeſs re- 
mains at Zell ; but the moment ſhe goes away, the 
Queen, as we were informed, becomes a prey to 
dejection and deſpondency. The Princeſs exerts 
herſelf to prevent this, and devotes to her ſiſter all 
the time ſhe can. ſpare from the duties ſhe owes to 
her own family. Unlike thoſe who take the firſt 
pretext of breaking connections which can no 


longer be of advantage, this humane Princeſs has 
diſplayed 


diſplayed even more ment to her ſiſter ſince 
her misfortunes, than ſhe ever did while the Queen 
was in the meridian of her proſperity. 

The youth, the agreeable countenance, and obli- 
ging manners of the Queen, have conciliated the 
minds of every one in this country. Though ſhe 
was in perfe& health, and appeared chearful, -yet, 
convinced that her gaiety was aſſumed, and the ef- 
fect of a ſtrong effort, I felt an impreſſion of me- 
lancholy, which it was not in my power to over- 
come all the time we remained at Zell. 

On the evening of our arrival at Hanover, we 
had the pleaſure of hearing Handel's Meſſiah per- 
formed. Some of the beſt company of this place 
were aſſembled on the occaſion, and we were here 
made acquainted with old Field-Marſhal' Sporken, 
and other people of diſtinction. Hanover is a neat, 
thriving, and agreeable city, It has more the ap- 
pearance of an Engliſh town than any other I have 
feen in Germany, and the Engliſh manners and 
cuſtoms gain ground every day among the inha- 
bitants. The genial influence of freedom has ex- 
tended from England to this place. Tyranny 1s 


not felt, and eaſe and fatisfaRtion appear in the 


eguntenances of the citizens. | 
"I | DR. Moors. 
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TECT, EX -: 


OF THE PALACE, AT POTSDAM, AND THE + 
KING, OF PRUSSIA. A. D. 1775, 


THE palace at Potſdam, or what they call the 
caſtle, is a very noble building, with magnificent 
gardens adjacent. I ſhall not particularly deſcribe 
either; only it ſtruck me as a thing rather uncom- 
mon in a palace, to find the ſtudy by far the fineſt 
apartment in it. The ornaments of this are of 
maſſy ſilver. The writing-deſk, the embelliſh- 
ments of the table, and the accommodations of the 
books, were all in fine taſte, 

The perſon who attended us, aſked if we Aud a 
deſire to ſee his Majeſty's wardrobe ? On being 
anſwered in the affirmative, he conducted us to the 
chamber where the monarch's clothes are depoſited. 
It had a very different appearance from his library. 
The whole wardrobe conſiſted of two blue coats 
taced with red, the lining of one a little torn; two 
yellowiſh waiſtcoats, a good deal foiled with Spa- 
niſh ſnuff ;z—three pair of yellow breeches, and a 
ſuit of blue velvet, embroidered with ſilver, for 
grand occaſions, * | 

1 imagined 
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I imagined at firſt, that the man had got a few 
of the King's old clothes, and kept them here to 
amuſe ſtrangers. But, upon enquiry, I was af. 
ſured, that what 1 have mentioned, with two ſuits 
of uniform which he has at Sans-Souci, form the 
entire wardrobe of the King of Pruſſia. Our at- 
tendant ſaid he had never known it more complete. 
As for the velvet ſuit, it was abont ten years of 
age, and ſtill enjoyed all the vigour of youth. In- 
deed, if the nioths ſpared it as much as his Majeſty 
has done, it may laſt the age of Methuſalem. 

In the fame room are ſome ſtandards belonging 
to the cavalry. Inſtead of the ufual ſquare flag, 
two or three of theſe have the figures of py, | in 
carved ſilver fixed on a pole. 

In the bed-chamber where the late King died, at 
the lower part of the window which looks into the 
garden, four panes have been removed, and a piece 
of glaſs equal in ſize to-all the four ſupplies their 
place. We were informed that his late Majeſty's 


ſupreme delight through life had been to ſee his 


troops exerciſe, and that he had retained this paſſion 
till his laſt breath. When he was confined to his 
room by his laſt illneſs, he uſed to fit and view them 
through the window, which had been framed in this 
manner, that he might enjoy theſe dying contem- 
plations with the greater conveniency. Becoming 


gradually 
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gradually weaker by the increaſing diſtemper, he 
could not ſit, but was obliged to lie on a couch 
through the day. When at any time he was un- 
commonly languid, they raiſed his head to the win- 
dow, and a ſight of the men under arms was per- 
ceived to operate like a cordial, and revive his 
ſpirits. By frequent repetition, however, even this 
cordial loſt its effect. His eyes became dim; when 
his head was raiſed, he could no longer perceive the 
ſoldiers, and he expired. 

This was feeling the ruling paſſion as ſtrong in 
death as any man ever felt it. 
When we arrived at Potſdam, there was nothing 
I was fo eager to ſee, as the Pruſſian troops at their 
exerciſe ; but the frequent reviews have completely 
ſatiated my curioſity, And though the gardens of 
the palace are juſt oppoſite to the windows of our 
inn, I hardly ever go to look at the guards, who 
parade there every morning. A few days ago, 
however, I happened to take a very early walk 
about a mile out of town, and ſeeing ſome ſoldiers 
under arms, in a field at a ſmall diſtance from the 
road, I went towards them. An officer on horſe- 
back, whom I took to be the Major, for he gave 
the word of command, was uncommonly active, 
and often rode among the ranks to reprimand, or 
inſtruct the common men. When I came nearer, 


I was 
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I was much ſurpriſed to find that this was the King 
himſelf, He had his ſword drawn, and continued 
to exerciſe the corps for an hour after. He made 
them wheel, march, form the ſquare, and fire by 
diviſions, and in platoons, obſerving all their mo- 
tions with infinite attention; and, on account of 
ſome blunder, put two officers of the Prince of 
Pruflia's regiment under arreſt, In ſhort, he 
ſeemed to exert himſelf with all the ſpirit of a young 
officer, eager to attract the notice of his General 
by uncommon alertneſs. 

I expreſſed my ſurpriſe to an officer-preſent, that 
the King was not willing to take ſome repoſe, par- 
ticularly from that kind of employment of which he 
had had fo very much of late, and that he could take 
fo much pains with a mere handful of men, imme- 
diately after he had come from exerciſing whole 
armies. 

This gentleman told me, that on this ale 
day the King had been trying ſome new evolutions; 
but though this had not been the caſe, he might 
very poflibly have been in the field: — for his 
maxim was, that his troops ſhould diſplay as much 
briſkneſs on a common field day, as if they were to 
engage in battle; and therefore it was never known 
when he intended to be preſent, or when not; — 


that as for repoſe, he took it between ten at night 
and 
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and four in the morning, and his other hours were 
all devoted to action, either of body or mind, or 
both; and that the exerciſe he had juſt taken, was 


probably by way of relaxation, after three hours 


previous labour in his cabinet. 

The more I ſee and hear. of this extraordinary 
man, the more am I aſtoniſhed. He reconciles 
qualities which I uſed to think incompatible. I 
once was of opinion, that the mind, which ſtoops 
to very ſmall objects, is incapable of embracing 
great ones, I am now convinced that he is an 
exception ; for while few objects are too great for 
his genius, none ſeem too ſmall for his attention. 

I once thought that a man of much vivacity was 
not capable of entering into the detail of buſineſs. 
I now ſee that he, who is certainly a man of wit, 
can continue methodically the neceſſary routine of 
buſineſs, with the patience and perſeverance of the 
greateſt dunce that ever drudged in a compting- 
houſe. 


We have lately ſeen the Italians perform; but 
neither the plays, nor the operas, nor any part of 
the entertainments, intereſt me half ſo much, or 
could draw me fo aſſiduouſly to Sans-Souci, as the 


opportunity this attendance gives of ſeeing tlie 


King. Other monarchs acquire importance from 
their ſtation ; this Prince gives importance to his. 
| The 
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The traveller in other countries has 2 wiſh to ſee 
the king, becauſe he admires the kingdom: 
here the object of curioſity is reverſed. —And let 
us ſuppoſe the palaces, and the- towns, and the 
country, and the army of Pruſſia ever ſo fine, yet 
our chief intereſt in them will ariſe from their be- 
longing to Frederick the Second ; the man who, 
without any ally but Britain, repelled the united 
force of Auſtria, France, Ruſſia, and Sweden. 
Count Neflelrode, talking with me on this ſub- 
ject, had an expreſſion equally lively and juſt 
« C'eſt dans l'adverſitẽ qu'il brille, lorſqu'il eft 
bien comprime il a un reflort irreſiſtible,” | 
The evening of the day on which I had ſeen the 
King in the field, I was at Sans- Souci ; for I wiſh 
to neglect no opportunity of being preſent where 
this monarch is. Tlike to ſtand near him, to hear 
him ſpeak, and to obſerve his movements, attitudes, 
and moſt indifferent actions. He always behaves 
with particular affability to the D-— of H 
One evening, before the play began, his Grace and 
I were ſtanding accidentally with Count Finken- 
ſtein, in a room adjoining to the great apartment 
where the company were. The King entered 
alone, when he was not expected, and immediately 
began a converſation with the Do, 


He 
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He aſked ſeveral queſtions relating to the Britiſh 
conſtitution ; particularly at what age a Peer could 


take his ſeat in Parliament? When the Duke replied, 


« At twenty-one.” It is evident from that, ſaid 
the King, that the Engliſh patricians acquire the 
neceſſary talents for legiſlation much ſooner than 
thofe of ancient Rome, who were not admitted in- 
to the ſenate till the age of forty. 

He then enquired about the ſtate of Lord Chat-, 
ham's health, and expreſſed high eſteem for the 
character of that miniſter, He aſked me if I had 
received letters by the laſt poſt, and if they mentioned 
any thing of the affairs in America? He ſaid there 
were accounts from Holland, that the Engliſh 
troops had been driven from Boſton, and that the 
Americans were in poſſeſſion of that place. I told 
him our letters informed us, that the army had left 
Boſton to make an attack with more effect elſe- 
where. 

He ſmiled, and faid,—If you will not allow the 
retreat to have been an affair of neceſſity, you will 
at leaſt admit, that it was © tout-i-fait à pro- 

He faid he heard that ſome Britiſh officers had 
gone into the American ſervice, and mentioned 
Colonel Lee, whom he had ſeen at his court. He 
obſerved, that it was a difficult thing to govern men 
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by force at ſuch a diſtance ;—that if the American; 


| ſhould be beat (which appeared a little problemati- 


cal), ſtill it would be next to impoſſible to continue 
to draw from them a revenue by taxation z—that if 
we intended conciliation with America, ſome of 
our meaſures were too rough ; and if we intended 
its ſubjection, they were too gentle. He con- 
cluded by ſaying, “ Enfin, Meſſieurs, je ne com- 
prends pas ces choſes là; je n'ai point de colonie; 
Jeſpereque vous vous tirerez bien d' affaire, mais elle 
me paròit un peu ẽpineuſe. Having ſaid this, he 
walked into the Princeſs's apartment, to lead her 
to the play-houſe, while we joined the company 
already aſſembled there. The tragedy of Maho- 
met was performed, which, in my opinion, is the 
fineſt of all Voltaire's dramatic pieces, and that in 
which Le Kain appears to the greateſt advantage. 
As moſt people are deſirous to be made ac- 
quainted with every thing which regards the King 
of Pruſſia, I am, perhaps, in danger of lengthening 
my deſcriptions with a tedious minuteneſs. I do 
not, however, pretend to draw a complete portrait 
of this monarch. That muſt be the work of much 
abler painters, who have ſeen him in a more fami- 
liar manner, and whoſe colours can give an expreſ- 
ſion worthy of the original. I ſhall only attempt to 


give a faithful ſketch of ſuch features as I was able 
to 


- 
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by 


to ſeize during the tranſient views I myſelf had, or 
which I have learnt from thoſe who have paſſed 
with him many of the hours, Which he dedicates to 
free converſation and the pleaſures of the table. 

The king of Pruſſia is below the middle ſize, 
well made, and remarkably active for his time of 
life. He has become hardy by exerciſe and a la- 
borious life; for his conſtitution originally ſeems 
to have been none of the {trongeſt. His look a- 
nounces ſpirit and penetration. He has fine blue 
eyes; and, in my opinion, his countenance upon 
the whole is agreeable. Some who have ſeen him 
are of a different opinion. All who judge from 
his portraits only, muſt be ſo; for although I 
have ſeen many, which have a little reſemblance 
of him, and ſome which have a great 'deal, yet 
none of them do him juſtice. His features ac- 
quire a wonderful degree of animation, while he 
converſes, This is entirely loſt upon canvas. 

He ſtoops conſiderably, and inclines his head al- 
moſt conſtantly to one ſide. 

His tone of voice is the cleareſt, and moſt a- 
greeable in converſation I ever heard. 

He ſpeaks a great deal, yet thoſe who hear him 
regret that he does not ſpeak a great deal more. 
His obſervations are always lively, very often juſt, 

Vor. I. G and 
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and few men poſſeſs the talent of repartee in great. the \ 
er perfection. King 
He hardly ever varies his dreſs, which conſiſts morr 
of a blue coat, lined and faced with red, and a dicall 
yellow waiſtcoat and breeches. He always wears or ar 
boots, with huſſar tops, which fall in wrinkles about arran 
his ancles, and are oftener of a dark brown than for m 
a black colour. N 2 to Po 
His hat would be thought extravagantly large in So 
England, though it is of the ſize commonly uſed netrat 
by the Pruſſian officers of cavalry. He generally mark: 
wears one of the large fide corners over his fore- convi 
head'and eyes, and the front cock at one fide. comp 
He wears his hair cued behind, and dreſſed with All 

a ſingle buckle on each fide. From their being ters. 
very careleſsly put up and unequally powdered, we this fi 
may naturally conclude, that the friſeur has been have 
greatly hurried in the execution of his office. wiſhec 
He uſes a very large gold ſnuff- box, the lid or- ſign, l 
namented with diamonds, and takes an immode- any 0 
rate quantity of Spaniſh ſnuff, the marks of which portun 
very often appear on his waiſtcoat and breeches. Th. 
Theſe are alſo liable to be ſoiled by the paws of in wri 
two or three Italian greyhounds, which he often buſine: 
careſſes. 5 addref] 
He dreſſes as ſoon as he gets up in the morning. Pencil 


This takes up but a few minutes, and ſerves for given, 
the 
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the whole day. It has often been ſaid, that the 
King of Pruffia*s hours, from four or five in the 
morning till ten at night, are all dedicated metho- 
dically to particular occupations, either of buſineſs 
or amuſement. This is certainly true; and the 
arrangement has not ſuſtained' ſuCh an interruption 


for many years, as ſince the preſent company came 


to Potſdam. 

Some, who pretend to more than common pe- 
netration, aſſert, that at preſent they can perceive 
marks of uneaſineſs in his countenance, and ſeem 
convinced, that there will not be ſuch another 
company at Sans. Souei during this reign. 

All buſineſs with the King is tranſacted by let- 
ters. Every petition or propoſal muſt be made in 
this form, which is adhered to fo invariably, as I 
have been aſſured, that if any of his Generals 


viſhed to promote a cadet to the rank of an en- 


lign, he would not venture to make his propoſal in 
any other manner, even though he had daily op- 
portunities of converſing with his Majeſty. 

The meaneſt of his ſubjects may apply to him 
in writing, and are ſure of an anſwer. His firſt 
bulineſs every morning is the peruſing the papers 
addrefled to him. A ſingle word written with his 
pencil on the margin, indicates the anſwer to be 
given, which is afterwards made out in form by 

| G 2 his 
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his ſecretaries. This method affords the Kine 


time to deliberate on the juſtice and propriety of ever, 
every demand, and prevents the poſſibility of his they 1 
being ſurpriſed into a promiſe, which it might be At 
inconvenient to perform. in a g 
He ſits down to dinner preciſely at noon. Of you { 
late he allows more time to his repaſt than former. piety 
ly. It is generally after three before he leaves the ceive 
company. Eight or nine of his officers are com. 0 bo 
monly invited to dine with him. Since our com- orders 
ing to Potſdam, Count Neſſelrode, and the Abbe * 
Raſtiani, two men of letters, were the only com- cou 
pany beſides the officers, who dined with the King, ſon be 
while he lived in his uſual way at the Old Palace Nol 
of Sans-Souci; and theſe two were then of his tan t 
party almoſt every day. The Count has now left repeat 
this Court; the Abbe has an apartment in the is at o 
Palace. He is an Italian by birth, a man ef wit, mind, 
and an excellent companion. who h 
At table, the King likes that every perſon {ſhould any ot] 
appear to be on a footing, and that the converſa- had a 
tion ſhould be carried on with perfect freedom. Emper 
The thing, by the way, is impoſſible. That con- numbe 
Kdential ' unreſtrained flow of the heart, which them, 
takes place in a ſociety of equals, is a pleaſure, place | 
which a deſpotic Prince can never taſte, Ho- * 
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ever, his Majeſty deſires that it may be ſo, ad 
they make the beſt of it they can. 

At one of theſe meetings, when the King was 
in a gay humour, he ſaid to Baſtiani, _—— When 
you ſhall obtain the tiara, which your exemplary 
picty muſt one day procure you, how will you re- 
ceive me when J arrive at Rome to pay my duty 
to your Holineſs ? J will immediately give 
orders, replied the Abbe, with great, readineſs, 
« Qu'on faſſe entrer Vaigle noir, qu'il me 
couvre de ſes ailes, mais qu'il m'ẽpargne de 
ſon bec.“ 

Nobody ſays more lively things in converſatioit 
taan the King himſelf. Many of his bon mots are 
repeated here, I ſhall only mention one, which 
is at once an inſtance of his wit, and greatneſs of 
mind, in rendering juſtice to the merit of a man, 
who has cauſed him more vexation than perhaps 
any other perfon alive. When the King of Pruſſia 
had a perſonal meeting ſome years ſince with the 
Emperor, they. always dined together, a certain 
number of their principal officers being witlr 
them. One day, General Laudhon was going to 
place himſelf at the bottom of the table, when 
the King, who was at the head, called to him, 
* Venez, je vous en prie, Monſieur Laudohn;, 
G 3 placez 
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placez vous ici. J' aime infiniment mieux you; 
avoir de mon cote que vis-a-vis.” 

Though all the cordiality of friendſhip, and the 
full charms of unreſerved ſociety, cannot exif}, 
where the fortune of every other individual de. 
pends on the will of one of the company; yet the 
King endeavours to put every one as much at his 
caſe, as the nature of the caſe will admit, and! 
have heard of his bearing ſome very ſevere retorts 
with perfect good humour, He has too much wit 
himſelf, and is too fond of it in others, to repel its 
attacks with any other weapons than thofe which 
it furniſhes. None but the moſt abſurd of dunces 
could 1 to rally, without being able to allow 
of raillery; and only the meaneſt of ſouls would 
think of revenging the liberties taken with a com- 
panion by the power of a King. 

A very ftriking inſtance of the freedom which 
may be uſed with him occurred a little before the 
late reviews, and what makes it more remarkable, 
it happened, not during the gaiety of the table, 
but on the very ſcene of military ſtrictneſs. 
Two regiments were in the field. That af 

General - was one of them. This officer 
is fond of company, and paſſes more of his time 
in the ſociety of ſtrangers, and with the oreign 
miniſters, than moſt others in the Pruſſian ſervice. 
Something, 
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Something, it is -probable, had chagrined the king 


that morning. While the regiment advanced in 
a line, he faid 'to the General, who ſtocd near 
him, © Votre regiment n'eſt pas aligne Monſicur 
——— — et ce reſt pas ſurprenant, vous jouez 


tant aux cartes.“ The General called out in- 


ſtantly with a loud voice to the regiment, Alte 
and they immediately ſtopped. Then, turning to 
the King, he ſaid, „Il weſt pas queſtion, Sire, 
de mes cartes —— Mais, ayez la bontẽ de regarder 
ſi ce regiment n'eſt pas aligne.” The regi- 
ment was in a very ſtraight line, and the King 
moved away without ſpeaking, and feemingly diſ- 
pleaſed, not with 'the General, but with himſelf, 
This manly officer never had reaſon afterwards to 
believe that the King had taken his freedom amiſs. 

It is abſolutely impoſſible for any man to enjoy 
an office in the King of Pruſſia's ſervice, without 
performing the duty of it. He is himſelf active 
and aſſiduous, and he makes it a point that all his 
miniſters and ſervants ſhall be ſo too. But to 
thoſe who know their buſineſs, and perform it ex- 
actly, he is an eaſy and equitable maſter, 

A gentleman, who has been many years about 
his perſon, and is now one of his aid-de-camps, 
aſſured me of this: — The King underſtands what 
ought to be done; and his ſervants are never ex- 

| G 4 poſed 
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poſed to the ridiculous or contradictory orders of 
ignorance, or the mortifications?of caprice. 

His favourites, of whatever kind, never were 
able to acquire influence over him in any thing re. 
garding buſineſs. No body ever knew better how 
to diſcriminate the merit of thoſe who ſerve him in 
the important departments of ſtate, from theirs who 
contribute to his amuſement. A man who per. 
forms the duties of his office with alertneſs and 
fidelity, has nothing to apprehend from the King's 
being fond of the company and converſation of his 
enemy. Let the one be regaled at the King's 
table every day, while the. other never receives a 
ſingle invitation; yet the real merit of both is 
known; and if.his adverſary ſhould ever try to 
turn the King's favour to the purpoſes of private 
hatred or malice, the attempt will be repelled with 
diſdain, and the evil he intended to another will fall 
on himſelf. 

| DR. Moors. 
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or THE HEREDITARY PRINCE OF PRUSSIA. ' 


THE Hereditary Prince of Pruſſia lives in a 
mall houſe in the town of Potſdam. His appoint- 


ments do not admit of that degree of magnificence,|. 


which might be expected in the heir of. the crown ; 
—but. he diſplays a ſpirit of hoſpitality far more. 


obliging than magnificence, and doubly. meritori- 
ous, conſidering the very moderate revenue allowed. 


bim. We generally ſup there two or three times 
a week. We 

The Prince is not often of the King's parties, 
nor is it imagined that he enjoys a great ſhare of 
his uncle's favour. - In what degree he poſſe ſſes the 
talents of a general is not known, as ne was too 
young to have any command during the late war. 
But he certainly has a very juſt underſtanding, 
which has been improved by ſtudy. He has t ken 


ſome pains to acquire the Engliſh language, to 


which he was induced. by an admiration of ſeveral 


Engliſh authors, whoſe works he had read in French 


and German. He is now able to read Engliſh 
proſe with tolerable facility, and has been of late 
G 5 ſtudying 
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ſtudying Shakeſpear, having actually read two or H. 
three of his plays. with 
I took the liberty to obſerve, that as Shakeſpear's rank 
genius had traced every labyrinth, and penetrated degre 
into every receſs of the human heart, his ſentiments cuſe 
could not fail to pleaſe his Royal Highneſs ; but as He is 
his language was uncommonly bold and figurative, as an 
and full of alluſions to national cuſtoms, and the a ſold 
manners of our iſland two centuries ago, the Eng. beloy 
liſh themſelves, who had not made a particular good 
ſtudy of his works, did not always comprehend their 
full energy. I added, that to transfuſe the foul of 
Shakeſpear into a tranſlation, was impoſſible; and 
to taſte all his beauties in the original, required ſuch 
a knowledge of the Engliſh manners and language, 
as few foreigners, even after a long reſidence in the 
capital, could attain, 
The Prince ſaid he was aware of all this ; yet he 
was determined to ſtruggle hard for ſome acquaint- | 
ance with an author ſo much admired by the Eng- Tt 
and of 


liſh nation; that though he ſhould never be able 
to taſte all his excellencies, he was convinced he reſem 
fhould underſtand enough to recompence him fer which 
his trouble; that he had already ſtudied ſome de- VOur « 
tached parts, which he thought ſuperior to any uſual | 
thing he had ever met with in the/works of any fon in 
other poet. with v 
His 
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His Royal Highneſs attends to military buſin-fs | 
with as much aſſiduity as moſt officers of the ſame 
rank in the army; for in the, Pruflian ſervice, no 
degree of eminence in the article of birth can ex- 
cuſe a remiſſion in the duties of that profeſſion. 
He is much eſteemed by the army, and conſidered 
as an exceeding good officer. To the frankneſs of 
a ſoldier he joins the integrity of a German, and is 
beloved by the public in general, on account of his 
2h nature, affability, and humane turn of mind, 


DR. Mooks. 


SRCT IX; 


OF THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 


THE Emperor is of a middle ſize, well made, 
and of a fair complexion, He has a conſiderable 
reſemblance to his ſiſter, the Queen of France, 
which, in my opinion, is faying a great deal in fa- 
vour of his looks. Till I faw fomething of his 
uſual behaviour, I did not think it poſſible for a per- 
fon in ſuch an elevated ſituation, to put every body 
with whom he converſed upon ſo eaſy a footing. 
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His manner is affable, obliging, and perfeAly 
free from the reſerved and lofty deportment aſſumed 
By ſome on account of high birth. Whoever has 
the honour to be in company with him, ſo far 
from being checked by fuch deſpicable pride, has 
need to be on his guard, not to adopt ſuch a degree 
of familiarity as, whatever the condition of the 
one'might permit, would be highly proper in the 
other to uſe. 

He is regular in his way of life, moderate- in his 
pleaſures, ſteady in his plans, and diligent in buſi 
nels. He is fond of his army, and inclines that the 
ſoldiers ſhould have every comfort and neceſſary 
conſiſtent with their ſituation. He is certainly an 
conomiſt, and laviſhes very little money on uſeleſs 
pomp, miſtreſſes, or favourites; and it is, I ſuppoſe, 
on no better foundation than this, that his enemies 
accuſe him of avarice. 

I cannot help regarding economy as one of the 
moſt uſeful qualities in a prince. Liberality, even 
when puſhed to an imprudent length, may, in a pri- 
vate perſon, proceed from a kind of greatnels of 
mind, becauſe his. fortune is in every ſenſe his own, 
and he can injure no body but himſelf in laviſhing 
it away. He knows that when it is gone, no body 
will reimburſe him for his extravagance. He 


ſeems, therefore, to. have taken. the. reſolution. ta 
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ſubmit to the inconveniency of future poverty, ra- - 
ther than renounce the preſent happineſs of acting 


with a magnificent liberality, and beſtowing on 
others more than he can afford. 
This is not the caſe with a prince. What he 


ſquanders is not his on, but the public money. 


He knows that his pomp and ſplendour will be kept 
up, and that his ſubjects, not himſelf, are to feel the 
inconveniencies of his prodigality, When I hear, 
therefore, that a king has given great ſums of mo- 
ney to any particular perſon; from the ſums given, 
the perſon who receives it, the motive for the gift, 


and other circumſtances, I can judge whether it is 


well or ill difpoſed of ; but in either caſe, it cannot 
be called generoſity. 

The virtue of generoſity confiſts in a man's 
depriving himſelf of ſomethirfg for the fake of ano- 
ther. There can be no generoſity in giving to 


John what James muſt replace the next moment. 


What is called' generoſity in kings, very often 
conſiſts in beſtowing that money on the idle part 
of their ſubjects which they have. ſqueezed from 


the induſtrious. I have ws of a. parcel of fidlers 


and opera dancers praiſe a prince for his noble and. 
generous: behaviour- to them, while men near his 
perſon, of uſeful talents and real worth, were diſ- 


reeſſed for bread. The Emperor certainly has none 


of chat kind of . 


His. 


} 
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His uſual dreſs (the only one indeed in which I 
ever ſaw him, except at the feaſt of the Knights of 
St. Stephen) is a plain uniform of white faced with 
red, When he goes to Laxenberg, Schonbrun, 
and other places near Vienna, he generally drives 
two horſes in an open chaiſe, with a ſervant behind, 
and no other attendant of any kind. He very ſel- 
dom allows the guard to turn out, as he paſles 
through the gate. No body ever had a ſtronger | 
diſpoſition to judicious enquiry. He is fond of 
converſing with ingenious people. When he hears 
of any perſon, of whatever rank or country, being 
diſtinguiſhed for any particular talent, he is eager 
to converſe with him, and turns the. converſation to 
the ſubject on which that perſon is thought to ex- 
cel, drawing from him all the uſeful information he 
can. Of all the means of knowledge, this is per- 
haps the moſt powerful, and the- moſt proper that 
can be uſed by one whoſe more neceſſary occupa- 
tions do not leave him much time for ſtudy. 

He ſeems to be of opinion, that the vanity and 
ignorance of many princes are frequently owing 
to the forms in which they are intrenched, and to 
their being deprived of the advantages which the 
reſt of mankind enjoy from a free compariſon and 
exchange of ſentiment. He is convinced, that un- 
leſs a king can contrive to live in ſome ſocieties on 
a footing 
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a footing of equality, and can weigh his own merit, 
without throwing his guards and pomp into the 
ſcale, it will be difficult for him to know either the 
world or himſelf. 

One evening at the Counteſs. Walſtein's, the 
converſation leading that way, the Emperor enu- 
merated ſome remarkable and ludicrous inſtances 
of the inconveniencies of ẽtiquette, which had oc- 
curred at a certain court. One perſon hinted at 


che effectual means his Majeſty had uſed to baniſn 


every inconveniency of that kind from the court of 
Vienna; to which he replicd, It would be hard in- 
deed, if, becauſe I have the ill fortune to be an Em- 
peror, I ſhould be deprived of the pleaſures of focial 
life, which are ſo much to my taſte. All the gri- 
mace and parade to which people in my fituation 
are aceuſtomed from their cradle, have not made 
me fo vain, as to imagine that I am in any eſſential 
quality ſuperior to other men; and if I had any 
tendency to ſuch an opinion, the ſureſt way to get 
rid of it is the method I take of mixing in ſociety, 
where I have daily occaſions of finding myſelf in+ 
ferior in talents to thoſe I meet with. Conſcious 
of this, it would afford me no enjoyment to aſſume 
airs of a-ſuperiority, which I feel does not exiſt. I 
endeavour therefore to pleaſe, and to be pleaſed ; 
and as much as the inconveniency of my ſituation 

| will 
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will permit, to enjoy the bleflings of ſociety like 
other men, convinced that the man who is ſecluded 
from thoſe, and raiſes himſelf above friendſhip, is 
alſo raiſed above happineſs, and n of the 
means of acquiring knowledge. 

This kind of language is not uncommon with 
poor philoſophers; but I imagine it is rarely held 
by princes, and the inferences to be drawn from it 
more rarely put in practiee. 

A few days aſter this, there was an exhibition of 
fire works on the Prater. This is a large park, 
planted with wood, and ſurrounded by the Danube, 
over which there is a wooden bridge. No car- 
riages being allowed to paſs, the company leave. 
their coaches at one end, and walk. There is a 
narrow path railed off on one ſide of the bridge. 
Many people very injudiciouſly took this path, to 
which there is an eaſy entrance at one end, but the 
exit is difficult at the other; for only one perſon 
can go out at a time. The path, therefore, was 
very ſoon choaked up; the unfortunate paſſengers 
crept on at a ſnail's pace, and in the moſt ſtraitened 
and diſagreeable manner imaginable; - whilft thoſe 
who. had kept the wide path in the middle of the 
bridge, like the fortunate and wealthy in their jour- 
ney through life, moved along at their eaſe, totally 
regardleſs of the wretched circumitances of their 
fellow-palſengers, 


Some 
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Some few of the priſoners in the narrow paſſage, 
who were of a ſmall ſize and uncommon addreſs, 
crawled under the rail, and got into the broad walk 


in the middle, but all who were tall, and of a larger 


make, were obliged to remain and ſubmit to their 
fate» An Engliſhman, who had been at the Coun- 
teſs Walſtein's, when the Emperor expreſſed him - 
ſelf as above mentioned, was of the laſt claſs. The 
Emperor, as he paſſed, ſeeing that thoſe of a ſmall 
ſize extricated themſelves, while the Engliſhman 
remained fixed in a very aukward fituation, called 
out, “ Ah, Monſieur! Je vous ai bien annoncé 
combien il eſt incommode d'etre trop grand. A 
preſent vous devez ẽtre bien de mon avis. Mais 
comme je ne puis rien faire pour vous ſoulager, je 
vous recommende à Saint George.“ 

There are people who, having heard of the Em- 
peror's uncommon affability, and of his total con- 
tempt of pomp and parade, of which the bulk of 
mankind are ſo much enamoured, have aſſerted that 
the whole is affectation. But if the whole tenor 
of any perſon's words is to be conſidered as affec- 
tation, I do not know by what means we are to get 
at the bottom of his real character. Yet, people 
who have a violent taſte for any particular thing, 
are extremely ready to believe, that thoſe who have 
not the ſame taſte are affected. 

DR. Mooke. 
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s ECT. xxIII. 


or THE IDOLATRY OF THE R@MAN 
CATHOLICS. 


— 


THE preference which is given by individuals 
in Roman Catholic countries, to particular ſaints, 
proceeds ſometimes from a ſuppoſed connection 
between the characters of the ſaints and the vota- 
ries 3 men expect the greateſt favour and indulgence 

from thoſe who moſt reſemble themſelves, and natu- 
rally admire others for the qualities which they 
value moſt in their own character. 

A French officer of dragoons, being at Rome, 
went to view the famous ſtatue of Moſes, by Mi- 
chael Angelo. The artiſt has conveyed into this 
-maſter-piece, in the opinion of ſome, all the dignity 
which a human form and human features are ca- 

| pable of receiving. He has endeavoured. to give 

| this ſtatue a countenance worthy of the great le- 
| | giſlator of the Jews, the favourite of heaven, who 
15 | had converſed face to face with the Deity. The 
officer happened to be acquainted with the hiſtory 
of Moſes, but he laid no great ſtreſs on any of theſe 
circumſtances, He admired him much more on 

: account 
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account of one adventure, in which he imagined 
Moſes had acquitted himſelf like a man of ſpirit, 
and as he himſelf would have done: — “ Voila qui 
eſt terrible! voila qui eſt ſublime!” cried he at 
ſight of the ſtatue ; and after a little pauſe he added : 
—« On voit 1a un drole qui a donné des coups de 
baton en ſon tems, et qui a tuẽ ſon homme.“ 

The crucifixes, and ſtatues, and pictures of 
ſaints, with which Popiſh churches are filled, were 
no doubt intended to awaken devotion when it be- 
came .drowſy, and to excite in the mind gratitude 
and veneration for the holy perſons they repreſent. 
But it cannot be denied, that the groſs imaginations 
of the generality of mankind, are exceedingly prone 
to forget the originals, and transfer their adoration 
to the ſenſeleſs figures which they bchold, and be- 
fore which they kneel. So that whatever was the 
original deſign, and whatever effects thoſe ſtatues 
and pictures have on the minds of calm, ſenſible 
Roman Catholics, it is certain that they often are 
the objects of as complete idolatry as ever was 
practiſed in Athens or Rome, before the ſtatues of 
Jupiter or Apollo, 

On what other principle do ſuch multitudes flock 
from all the Roman Catholic countries in Europe, 
to the ſhrine of our Lady at Loretto? Any ſtatue 
of the Virgin would ſerve as eftectually as that to 
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recal her to the memory; and people may adore 
her as devoutly in their own pariſh churches, as in 
the chapel at Loretto. The pilgrims therefore 
muſt be perſuaded, that there is fome divine influ- 
ence or intelligence in the ſtatue which is kept 
there ; that it has a conſciouſneſs of all the trouble 
they have taken, and the inconveniencies to which 
they have been expoſed, by long journies, for the 
ſole purpoſe of kneeling before it in preference to 
all other images. 

It was probably on account of this tendency of 
the human mind, that the Jews were forbid to make 
unto themſelves any graven image. This indeed 
ſeems to have been the only method of ſecuring 
that ſuperſtitious people from idolatry ; ; and not- 
withſtanding the peremptory tenor of the com- 
mandment, neither the zeal nor remonſtrances of 
their judges and prophets could always prevent 
their making idols, nor hinder their worſhipping 
them wherever they found them ready made. 

Statues and pictures of ſaints, which have been 


long in particular families, are generally kept with 


great care and attention. The proprietors often 
have the ſame kind of attachment to them, that 


the ancient heathens had to their Dii Penates. 


They are conſidered as tutelary and domeſtic divi- 
nities, from whom the ſamily expect protection. 
When 
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When a ſeries of unfortunate events happens in a 
family, it ſometimes creates a ſuſpicion that the fa- 
mily ſtatues have loſt their influence. This alſo is 
a very ancient ſentiment. | Suetonius informs us, 
that the fleet of Auguſtus having been diſperſed by 
a ſtorm, and many of the ſhips loſt, the Emperor 
gave orders that the ſtatue of Neptune ſhould not 
be carried in proceſſion with thoſe of the other 
Gods, from an opinion that the God of the Sea 
was unwilling. or unable to protect his navy, and 
in either caſe he deemed him not worthy of any 
public mark of diſtinction. 

The genuine tenets of the Roman Catholic 
church certainly do not authoriſe any of the ſuper- 
ſtitions above mentioned, which are generally con- 
fined to the credulous and illiterate in the lower 
ranks of life. Vet inſtances are ſometimes to be 
met with in a higher ſphere. A Frenchman in a 
creditable way of life, had a ſmall figure of our Sa- 
viour on the croſs, of very curious workmanthip ; 
he offered it for ſale to an Engliſn gentleman of my 
acquaintance: after expatiating on the excellency of 
the workmanſhip, he told him he had long kept this 
crucifix with the moſt pious care; that he had al- 
ways addreſſed it in his private devotion, and that 
in return he had expected ſome degree of protec- 
tion and favour ; inſtead of which he had of late 


been 
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been remtkabty unfortunate ;- that zl. cs tickets 8 

he had in the lottery had proved blanks'; and hay. 

ing had a great ſhare in-the-cargo of a ſhip coming 

from the Weſt Indies, he had recommended it in 

It the moſt fervent manner in his prayers to the cru- 
| cifix, and that he might give no offence, by any ap- | 
1 pearance of want of faith, he had not inſured the my 
1 goods; notwithſtanding all which, the veſſel had per 
$ been ſhipwrecked, and the cargo totally loft, though En 
1 the ſailors, in whoſe preſervation he had no con- has 
14 cern, had been all ſaved. „ Enfin, Monſieur,“ the! 
11 cried he, with an accent of indignation mingled the; 
14 with regret, and raiſing his ſhoulders above his ears, trer 
| v Enfin, Monſieur, il m'a manque, et je nes mon mat 
Mp4 Chriſt.” has 
144 Happy for Chriſtians of every ination iſlar 
14 could they abide by the plain, rational, benevolent tour 
"WY: precepts of the Chriſtian religion, rejecting all the 1 
i 1F conceits of ſuperſtition, which never tail to deform days 
| | its original beauty, and to corrupt its intrinſic pu- have 
1 rity ! | nor 
| | | Dx. Moors. | 
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SECT. XXIV. 


% 


or COPENHAGEN, A. Ds, 1774. \ 


I FIND hardly any inconveniency reſulting from 
my ignorance: of the Daniſh language. Every 
perſon of faſhion ſpeaks French, and many of them 
Engliſh. The gentlemen of the army and navy 
here in particular, are almoſt univerſally uſed to 
theſe languages. They are, at leaſt ſeveral of 
them with whom J have fallen into company, ex- 
tremely diſpoſed to treat a ſtranger with every 
mark of urbanity and politeneſs. One of them 
has already promiſed to accompany me over the 
iſland of Zealand, and to be my conductor on a 
tour I propoſe making to ſee the royal palaces. 

Though the month of May will begin in a few 
days, the weather is ſtill very cold here: We 
have had hail almoſt every day ſince my arrival; 
nor are there as yet any marks of that ſweet ſeaſon, 
which the Italians fo juſtly denominate, the Giouentu 
del anno, but which is pretty much unknown 
to Daniſh poets. Indeed, I apprehend the year is 
more properly divided here into the ſummer and 
winter, than as with us into four ſeaſons: A ſhort 
ſummer ſucceeds to the long ſeries of cold and 

| . darkneſs, 
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darkneſs, which environs them from October till 
April ; and during this period, they often experi. 
ence very great heats for a few days, or ſometimes 
weeks. Certainly man is much affected by phy- 
ſical cauſes, and one is not ſurpriſed to find the ele. 
gant arts chiefly confined to luxurious and ſouth- 
ern climates, and faintly raiſing their heads amid 
theſe ſnowy and inhoſpitable regions, where the in- 
habitants ſeem, in ſome degree, to partake of the 
aſperities of their ſoil, and where royal munificence, 


however unbounded, can only raiſe a few ſickly 


and ſtraggling plants. 

They ſeem to have a great turn for politics here, 
and as it may not be quite ſo ſafe to inſpect too 
deeply into the conduct of their own ſovereign and 
ſtateſmen, they make themſelves ſomc amends by 
intereſting themſelves in thoſe of the Engliſh na- 
tion. I am aſked a thouſand queſtions here, in 
every company, about the inhabitants of Boſton, 
and relative to the Eaſt India affairs. They are 
unanimous in opinion, that the colonies will be 


foon abſolutely free; and they give me a look of 


incredibility, and a ſignificant ſhake of the head, 
when TI aſſure them, that Boſton muſt ſubmit, and 
that government have uniformly embraced the moſt 


gentle, mild, and parental. meaſures ; I ſee they 
don't 
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do not believe me, and I am obliged to refer them 
to futurity for the teſt of my aſlertions. 

So few perſons viſit this metropolis or kingdom 
from motives of curioſity, that they are quite ſur.- 
priſed when I aſſure them I have no fort of buſi- 
neſs here, and am only employed in the fearch of 
knowledge. Indeed, I apprehend, a month or five 
weeks is fully adequate to the completion of theſe 
purpoſes ;- and I ſhall not delay my departure an 
hour after that time. 

There is no face of induſtry or buſineſs here ; 
and Copenhagen, though one of the fineſt ports in 
the world, can boaſt of little commerce. The 
public places are filled with officers either in the 
land or ſea ſervice, and they appear to conſtitute 
three-fourths 'of the audience at. the comedy and 
opera, The number of forces are, indeed, much 
too large for this little kingdom, which has not 
been engaged in war theſe fifty years. They can 
boaſt, tis true, a vaſt extent of dominion ; but of 
what importance are the barren and almoſt unin- 
habited mountains of Norway and Lapland, ſtretch- 
ing to the pole? or the plains of Iceland, where 
the inhabitants are yet, and will probably ever re- 
main in the moſt profound barbariſm ? Their 
German dominions in Holſtein are by far the moſt 


rich, and furniſh a large part of the royal revenue. 
Vol, 1, S There 
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There needs, indeed, no ſtronger proof of the mt 
poverty of the kingdom, than the ſcarcity of ſpe. de 
cie. I have ſeen no gold, and hardly any filver, ter 
'They pay every thing in paper; and if you loſe 
a ſingle dollar at the card- table, or the billiard ta. 
ble, it is given in a bill. I received two hundred 
rix-dollars Ny morning, and not a ſingle one 
in money. | 
| The police of Copenhagen is exceedingly good, 
and one may walk through the whole city at mid- 
night with the moſt perfect ſafety. No robberies, 
no aſſaſſinations are heard of. They wear no 
cloaks, nor conceal any ſtillettoes under their habits, IF 
as in the ſouthern kingdoms of Europe. Indecd, it to the 
is uſually almoſt as quiet here at eleven o'clock at gers 
night as in a country village, and ſcarce a coach ſuffici 
rattles through the ſtreets, and, 1 
I do not apprehend this capital can be above the ed, at 
fourth part of the ſize of London, poſſibly not ſo you, b 
much. It is fortified towards the land by a folle, and inc 
always full of water. The ſtreets are commonly dual as 
of a good breadth, and the houſes very neat and as I am 
handſome. There is one very beautiful place here, ſuſpecte 
which approaches nearer to a circus than a ſquare; and hay 
each fide or diviſion of which is only one palace, knowlec 
and in the center is an equeſtrian ſtatue in bronze levee, 1 
of the late King Frederick V. I muſt own I was BW drawing 


much 
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much more pleaſed with this, than with the Place 


de Victories at Paris, and think it has a much bet! 


ter effect. 
WRAXALL. 


KR Ee SaASuN 
SECT, XXV. 
OF THE COURT AT COPENHAGEN, 


I HAVE not had the honour of being preſented 
to the ſovereign here, as is cuſtomary with ſtran- 
gers from the other kingdoms of Europe. It is 
ſufficient that I am an Engliſhman not to wiſh it; 
and, indeed, with fo jealous an eye are we regard- 
ed, at preſent, in this capital, that I can aſſure 
you, becauſe I have it from the moſt reſpectable 
and inconteſtible authority, that fo little an indivi- 
dual as myſelf, ſo humble and unknown a traveller 
as I am, is not only publicly talked of, but even 
ſuſpected as a ſpy, becauſe I came from England, 
and have no avowed motive, except curioſity and 
knowledge. I have never, therefore, been at the 
levee, which is every Friday; but I go to the 
drawing- room, and mingle unnoticed among the 

—- H 2 crowd, 
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crowd. | I was there laſt night, when his majeſty, 
the queen .dowager, and Prince. Frederick the 
king's brother, were preſent. To give you a 
picture of the court as it now exiſts, I muſt carry 
you back to the time of the late celebrated and un- 
happy favourite, Count Struenſee. I have made 
it my endeavor; ſince my arrival here, to gain the 
moſt authentic and unprejudiced intelligence re- 
ſpecting him, and the late extraordinary revolution 
which expelled a queen from her throne and king- 
dom, and brought the miniſters to the ſcaffold. 

I ſhall only mention ſome few anecdotes, which 


_ elucidate his character, and with which many 


may be. upacquainted ; though, as I never peruſed 
the printed account of his life and trial, which ap- 
peared in England, I muſt be excuſed if I repeat 
what is contained there. 

Struenſee had not any noble blood in his VEINS, 
nor conſequently any hereditary and preſcriptive 
title to the immediate guidance of affairs of ſtate, 
Fortune, and a train of peculiar circumſtances, 
ccinciding with his own talents and addreſs, ſeem to 
have drawn him from his native mediocrity of condi- 
tion, and placed him in an elevated rank. He ori- 
ginally practiſed phyſic at Altena on the Elbe, and 
afterwards attended the preſent king of Denmarx 
on his travels into England, in quality of phyſi- 
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cian. On his return, he advanced by rapid ſtrides 
in the royal favour, and ſeems to have eminently 
poſſeſſed the powers of pleaſing, ſince he became 
equally the favourite of both the king and queen. 
He was inveſted with the order of St. Matilda, 
inſtituted” in honour of her majeſty, created a 
count, and poſſeſſed unlimited miniſtierat power, 
His conduct, in this ſudden and uncommon emi- 
nence, marks a bold and daring mind; perhaps I 
might add, an expanded and patriotic heart. Un- 
awed by the precarious tenure of eourtly greatne(y 
and more peculiarly of his own, he began a gene- 
ral reform. The ſtate felt him through all her 
members. The finances, chancery, army, nayy, 
nobles, peaſants all were ſenſible of his influ- 
ence. He not only dictated, but penned his re- 
plies to every important queſtion or diſpatch ;, and 
a petition, or a ſcheme of public import and uti- 
lity, rarely waited two hours for an anſwer. At 
preſent, I am told, you may be two months with- 
out receiving any. The civil judicature of this 
capital was then veſted in thirty magiſtrates, 
dtruenſee ſent a meſſage to this tribunal, demand- 
ing to know the annual ſalary or penſion annexed 
to each member. Rather alarm ed at this enquiry 
they ſent an anſwer, in which they diminiſhed their 
emoluments two thirds, and eſtimated them at 

H 3 1500, 
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1500, inſtead of 4000 rix-dollars. The count 
then informed them, that his majeſty had no far. 
ther occaſion fot their ſervices ; but in his royal 
munificence and liberality, was graciouſly pleaſed 
to continue to them the third part of their avowed 
incomes, as a proof of his, ſatisfaction with their 
conduct. He at the ſame time conſtituted another 
court, compoſed only of fix perſons of approved 
integrity, to whom the ſame power was delegated, 
He . proceeded to purge the chancery, and other 
bodies of the law. Then entering on the military 
department, he, at one ſtroke, broke all the horſe. 
guards, and afterwards the regiment of Norwegian 
foot-guards, the fineſt corps of the ſervice, and 
who were not diſbanded without a ſhort, but very 
dangerous ſedition. Still proceeding in this ſalu- 
tary, but moſt critical and perilous atchievement, 
he ultimately began to attempt a diminution of 
the power of the nobles, and to ſet the farmers 
and peaſants at perfect liberty. We muſt not, 
therefore, wonder that he fell a victim to ſuch 
meaſures, and that all parties joined in his deftruc- 
tion. Theſe were his real crimes, and not that 
he was too acceptable to the queen, which only 
formed a pretext. It was the miniſter, and not 
the man, who had became obnoxious. I do not 
pretend, in the latter capacity, either to excuſe or 
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condemn him; but as a politician, I rank him with 
the Clarendons and the Mores, whom tyranny, or 
public baſeneſs, and want of virtue, have brought, 
in almoſt every age, to an untimely and ignomini- 
ous exit; but to whoſe memory impartial poſterity 
have done ample juſtice, Yet I muſt avow, that 
though I cannot think Struenſee made a bad uſe, 
he certainly made a violent and imprudent one, of 
his extenſive power. He ſeems, if one may judge 
from his actions, to have been in ſome meaſure in- 
toxicated with royal favour and ſuch accummulated 
honours, and not to have adverted ſufficiently to 
the examples which hiſtory furniſhes of Wolley's 
in former days, and of Choiſeuls in modern times, 
who moſt ſtrikingly evince the ſlippery foundation 
of political grandeur. When he was even preſſed 
only a ſhort time before his ſeizure, to withdraw 
from court, and paſs the Belts, with the moſt ample 
ſecurity for his annual remitment of forty, fifty, a 
hundred thouſand dollars, an unhappy faſcination 
detained him, in defiance of every warning, and 
reſerved him for the priſon and the block. Tte 
Queen Dowager, and Prince Frederic, were only 
the feeble inſtruments to produce this cataſtrophe, 
as being by their rank immediately about the per- 
lon of the ſovereign ; though common report has 
laiked loudly of the former's intrigue, and attri- 

H 4 buted 
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buted it to her imaginary abilities. The only 
mark of capacity or addreſs they exhibited, was in 
preſerving a ſecreſy, which deluded Struenſee and 


the Queen Matilda, till the time of their being ar. 
reſted. I have been aſſured, that on the laſt leyee 


day preceding this event, the Count was habited 


with uncommon magnificence, and never received 
greater homage or court ſervility from the crowd, 
than when on the verge of ruin. On the night 
fixed for his ſeizure, there was a bal pri i the 
palace; the Queen, after dancing as uſual, one 
country dance with the King, gave her hand to 
Struenſee during the reſt of the evening. She re- 
tired about two in the morning, and was followed 
by him and Count Brandt. The moment was 
now come, The Queen Dowager, and her fon 
Prince Frederic, haſtened to the King's private 
chamber, where he was already in bed. They 


kneeled down beſide it, and implored him with tears 


and expoſtulations to ſave himſelf and Denmark from 
impending deſtruction, by arreſting thoſe. whom 
they called the authors of it. Tis faid, the King 


* was not eaſily induced to ſign the order, but did it 


with reluctance and heſitation. At length, their 
entreaties prevailed, and he affixed his ſign manual 
to the paper. Colonel Koller Banner inſtantly re- 
paired to Struenſee's - apartment, which, as well as 
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nearly at the ſame inſtant, and, as all defence was 
vain, hurried away immediately to. the citadel. 

When Count Struenſee ſtepped out of the coach, 
ke faid with a ſmile to the commandant, « ] believe 
you are not a little ſurpriſed at ſeeing me brought 
here a priſoner.” No, and pleaſe your Excel- 
lence,” replied the old officer bluntly. ; am not 
at all ſurpriſed, but on the contrary, have long ex- 

pected you.” It was five o'clock in the morning 
when the Count Rantzau came to the door of her 


Majeſty's anti-chamber, | and knocked for admit- 


tance, One of the women about the Queen“ s per- 
ſon was ordered to wake her, and give her informa- 
tion that ſhe was arreſted. They then put her i into 
one of the King's coaches,, drove her dawn to El- 
ſinoor, and ſhut her up in the caſtle of Cronſberg. 
Meanwhile,. as they dreaded. an inſurrection. in 
Copenhagen, every military precaution was taken 
to prevent it. The moſt infamous and, any reports 
were circulated among the populace, to-render the 
ſtate priſoners odious : that they had. put poiſon in 
the king's coffee to deſtroy him; that they intended 
to declare him incapable of governing ;. to ſend the 
Dowager Queen Juliana out of the kingdom, as 
well as her ſon Prince Frederic, and to proclaim 
Matilda regent. To confirm theſe extraordinary 


A5 | 1 


Brandt's, was in the palace; they were both ſeized 
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and contradictory reports, the King himſelf and his wy” 

brother appeared in a ſtate-coach, and ' paraded Here 

through the ſtreets of the city, to ſhow himſelf un- with 

hurt, and as if eſcaped from the moſt horrid Con- lenge 

ſpiracy. they 

During theſe tranſactions, Struenſee and Brandt calls, 

were detained in the moſt rigorous impriſonment, temp 

They loaded the former with very heavy chains o his 

about his arms and legs, and he was at the ſame RECs" 

time fixed to the wall by an iron bar. I have ſeen at, th 

the room, which is not above ten or twelve feet him, 

ſquare, with a little bed in it, and a miſerable iron ſuperſ 

ſtove. Yet here, in this abode of miſery, did he, and p 

though chained, complete with a pencil an account the q 

of his life and conduct as a miniſter, which is pen- King 
| ned, as I have been aſſured, with uncommon ge- 1 
[ nius. A tribunal was appointed for the trial of the this bl 
. Queen and the two Counts, and a counſel afſigned deſtruc 
for each, to preſerve an appearance of juſtice and made 1 
1/1 equity. All the world know the reſult, and the faid, hi 
1 l The winding up of the whole on the 28th of April, perſon, 
1 4 1 77%. 1 ſhall, however, mention ſome particulars His la 
| [ relative to Count Brandt, as they are very remark- for hit 
1 able and equally true; nor do I apprehend that differer 
q | | it many in England have ever heard them. defendi. 
Til This unfortunate man roſe chiefly under Struen- Wl ef our 


ſce's auſpices, though he was originally of an ho- 
nourable 


1 


nourable deſcent, During a reſidence which the 
court made at one of the royal palaces, that of 


with Brandt, and, which was ſingular enough, chal- 
lenged him. This the Count declined. When 
they met ſoon after, the King repeated his defiance ,, 
called him coward ; and Brandt ſtill behaving with 


at, that he ſhould bite the King's finger, or {trike 
him, or both? Self-preſervation muſt neceſlarily 
ſuperſede every other feeling at ſuch a moment, 
and plead his pardon. By Struenſce's mediation 
the quarrel was immediately made up, and the 
King promiſed never more to remember or reſent 


Se the circumſtance of his ſtriking him. Yet was 
the this blow, given to preferve himſelf from imminent 
deſtruction, and from the fury of an enraged! man, 
an 


made the pretence for his condemnation. They 
fid, he had lifted his hand againſt the King' s facred 
perſon, which was death by the laws of Denmark. 
His lawyer, I am told, made an excellent defence 
tor him, and very forcibly remarked the eſſential 
difference between aſfaulting the ſovereign, and 
defending himſelf from a private attack. « One 
of our former monarchs, faid he, (Chriſtian V.) 
H 6 was 


Hercſholm, it happened that his Majeſty quarrelled. 


temper, as became a ſubject, he thruſt his hand in- 
to his mouth, ſeized his tongue, and had very nearly 
choaked him. In this ſituation. can it be wondered 
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was uſed frequently to unbend himſelf among his 
nobles. On theſe occaſions it was his cuſtom to 
ſay, The King is not at home.“ All the cour- 
tiers then behaved with the utmoſt freedom and fa. 
miliarity, unreſtrained by the royal preſence. When 
he choſe to reſume his kingly dignity, he ſaid, © The 
King is again at home.” But what, added he, muſt 
we do now, when the King is never at home!“ 
This ſeems more like the ſpeech of an Engliſhman 
than a Dane, and breathes a r and unfettered 
ſpirit. 

The ſkulls and * of theſe a men are 
yet expoſed on wheels about a mile and a half out 
of town, TI have viewed them with mingled com- 
. miſeration and horror. They hold up an awful and 
affecting leflon for future ſtateſmen. 

I have been aſſured, that Struenſee reſigned him- 
ſelf to his own ſentence without murmuring, or at- 
tempting to deprecate the blow; but that he ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt pity and abhorrence at the fla- 
grant injuſtice committed in ſenteneing Count 
Brandt to the ſame death. They have portraits of 
Struenſee in all the ſhops, with this motto round 
them; „ Mala multa Struens-ſe ipfum perdidit.“ 
You ſee it is a miſerable ſort of pun upon his name. 
Yet, in dehiance of all the calumnies of a triumphant 
party, the terrors of a deſpotic government, and the 

. natural 
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here, who dare to ſpeak, though ambiguouſly, their 
genuine ſentiments. © Sir,” ſaid a man of ſenſe 
and honour to me, a few days fince, © between 
ourſelves, all is not as it: ſhould. be; we have at 
preſent neither king nor miniſter. An imbecility, 
mingled. with diſorder, characterizes our govern- 
ment. The effects are too viſible. The blue and 
white ribbons are proſtituted and contemptible, 
The finances are in a worſe ſtate than when Stru- 
enſee found them. The army devour us. In 
Norway, affairs are yet worſe, The King is un- 
popular there, and ſo little is his authority reſpected, 
that the Norwegians have refuſed, and ſtill refuſe, 
to pay the capitation tax; nor can it be levied 
among them.“ I have not amplihed or exagge- 
rated in this picture, which I really believe is too 
juſt in moſt of the particulars. The King has 
certainly ſuffered much in his intellectual capacity, 
and they make very little ſeruple in general to on 
it. He can play indeed at cards; he can dance, or 
go to an opera; but he is doubtleſs in a ſtate of de- 
bility, which: diſqualifies him for the conducting or 
ſuperintending affairs of national import and pub- 
lic conſequence. Theſe are left to the miniſters, 
who tread very, cautiouſly, and will not preſently 
proſecute Styuenſee's. patriotic meaſures, His fall 
is 


natural reſerve among the people, there are, even 
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is too recent, nor have his bones yet returned to 


their parent earth. There is a vacuity in his n 
aſpect, which is ſtrongly marked; and he is much ni 
paler and thinner than when he was on his tour in ev 
England. The Queen Dowager and Prince Fre. * 
deric live in the palace with him, and accompany re! 
him, like his ſhadow, wherever he moves. The 
Prince has received no other mark of bounty from yet 
nature or fortune, than royal birth. He is very ind 
much deformed; and this perfonal imperfection ligi 
has gained him the appellation of Richard III. Lcd 
among thoſe who do not love the court, though it as 1 
doubtleſs originated among the Engliſh: ws 
5 WRAXALL, duri 
Ar his 
You 
very 
1 and 1 
SECT. XXVI. . „1 
OF STOCKHOLM. A. D. 1774. 2 
AS J approached to this capital, the country ap- and a 
peared more rocky, barren, and deſert; and at the ſcarce 
diſtance of a ſingle mile from it, one is tempted to Euro 
ſuppoſe one's-ſelf in the moſt unfrequented and de- biſhop 
folate wild. Nothing marks the vicinity of a great bourhe 
metropolis. Agriculture cannot exert her powers, diſcove 
8 nor 
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nor labour produce harveſts where nature has de- 
nied the means. The eye diſcerns nothing on 
every ſide except firs and rugged rocks; and it 
would ſeem as if famine had here fixed her eternal 
reſidence. 

I entered Stockholm over a floating bridge of a 
very conſiderable length acroſs the river. I was, 
indeed ſtopt at the gates; but policy, and not re- 
ligion, was the cauſe, 


I am lodged at preſent cloſe to the palace; and, 


as my landlord informs me, in the very apartments 


where his Grace the Archbiſhop of Upſal reſided ; | 


during fix months, previous to the coronation of 
his preſent Majeſty, which office he performed. 
You will perhaps ſuppoſe from this, that they are 
very elegant; that the hangings are of tapeſtry, 
and the chairs covered with velvet. Nothing leſs 
fo, I aſſure you! A monk of La Trappe might al- 
moſt occupy them without any infringement of his. 
vow of mortification; and though I pay a ducat 
and a half, or fourteen, ſhillings a week, I was 
ſcarce ever ſo indifferently lodged in any city of 
Europe. The quality which induced the Arch- 
biſhop to take them, was, no doubt, their neigh- 
bourhood to the palace. It would be difficult to 
diſcover any other to recommend them, 

I cannot 


| nf. is; 

cannot fay that I have found many charms as 
yet in this city. The court are all in the country, 
at their reſpective palaces, and there is only one 
public diverſion during the week, which is 2 Swe. 
diſh opera. What kind of an entertainment this 
is, and how far the language is capable of muſical 
beauty, I am not yet a judge, as there was no re- 
preſentation laſt Thurſday, which is the-night when 
they uſually perform. For want, therefore, of 
other avocation, I have wandered over every part 
of the metropolis, and taken different views of it 
ftom the numerous eminences which ſurround it. 
Perhaps I may. be accuſed of preſumption: when [ 
aſſert, that almoſt in every point of view, the ſitu- 
ation.of Stockholm is injudicious and improper for 
the capital of the kingdom. Policy, plenty, and 
commerce, ſeem. all to dictate another part of Swe- 
den as much more eff gible. I ſhall endeavour ta 
juſtify my opinion by a few remarks. | 

The inhabitants themſelves aſſure me, that the 
place owed its original, only about three centuries 
ago, to an accidental contingency. The viceroy, 
| who at that time governed the country under Chriſ- 
tian II. of Denmark, determined to found a city, 
and inſtead of fixing on a proper ſpot for the exe- 
cution of his plan, he very wiſely ſet a large piece 


of wood a- float, down the Meler Lake, and re- 
ſolved. 
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ſolved that at whatever place it ſhould flop, there 


reſted the ſtick in its progreſs, and the name of 
Stockholm is faid to have been given it from this 
circumſtance. 

I was ſhewn the exact point of land where di- 
tion ſays it happened, and where the firſt buildings 
of the city were erected. However this be, it was 
hardly poſſible to have found a more barren deſert, 
or a leſs inviting ſituation in almoſt all reſpects. 
Even the river has a number of inconveniencies, as 


it winds in a ſurpriſing manner, and having no 


tides, ſhips muſt have a fair wind to reach the town; 
and ſhould it be contrary, it is abſolutely impoſlible, 
If I pointed out that part of Sweden, which appears 
to me deſigned by nature and wiſdom for the foun- 
dation of a capital, I ſhould mention Carlſcrone. 
Its centrical fituation betwetn Copenhagen and 
Peterſburgh ; its vicinity to Pomerania and Ger- 
many; the fertile province of Scania, account- 
ed the fineſt in Sweden, behind it; a port ca- 
pable of containing the whole fleet, and in which 
they are at this time always ſtationed; its climate, 


more mild and ſouthern than that of Stockholm, by 


ſome degrees; all theſe circumſtances ſeem to 
leave an unprejudiced perſon little room to diſpute 
its more advantageous ſituation. 


There 


to build his projected town. A ſmall iſland ar- 
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There is ſomewhat uncommonly ſavage and in- 
hofpitable in the whole circumjacent country here, 
Even in this lovely ſeaſon, when all animate and 
inanimate nature wakes from the long ſlumber of a 
polar winter, every thing is joyleſs and unfertile, 
and the rays of the ſun are reflected from the ex- 
panſe of ſtone which inveſts the city round on every 
fide, and from whoſe boſom no verdure ſprings to 
regale the eye. I repeat inſtinctively, as I gaze 
around, the celebrated lines in Churchill's Prophecy 
of Famine, which, however exaggerated. they may 
be for the country he intended to paint, are almoſt 
ſtrictly and literally true here; nor am I ſurpriſed” 
to find a Chriſtian flying from theſe uncivilized and 
unlettered regions, to the abodes of art and ele- 
gance, | 

This kingdom has, however, been more produc- 
tive of immortal and ſublime ſpirits, than all the 
others of the north. I feel myſelf affected with a 
reverential awe, as I walk through the church 
where repoſe the great names of Guſtavus Adol- 
phus, of Torſtenſon, of Baner, and Charles XII. 
I tread with decent humility over the vaults where 
their bodies are interred, and find a melancholy ſa- 
tisfaction in ſurveying the marble raiſed to their 
deathleſs fame, | 1 
I have converſed ſeveral times * my arrival 
here 
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here with Swedes on the ſubje of the victories and 
death of the laſt of theſe heroes. They are almoſt 
unanimous in the apprehenſion, or rather avowal, 
that he was put to death þy thoſe about him, and 


did not fall by a ſhot from the walls of Fredericſhall, 


as is commonly ſuppoſed. As every circumſtance 
rela ive to the fall of ſo extraordinary a man inte- 
reſts, and as there ſeems great reaſon to imagine he 
did not die by the chance of war, I hope I ſhall not 
give offence, if I am ſomewhat minute on this ar- 
ticle, 


Monſieur Voltaire has taken great pains to prove 
the contrary, and to vindicate the engineer who 


accompanied him, at the time, from ſo foul a ſuſ- 
picion, I however, think his reaſons very apocry- 
phal, and even fome of the facts he relates, as rather 
tending to give riſe to an oppoſite concluſion. 
„ The King,“ ſays he, «© walked out to view 
the ſtate of the advances made by his forces ; it 
was night. He kneeled down the better to inſpect 
them, and leaned his head on. his hands, In this 
attitude, amid the darkneſs, he received a ball into 
his temple, and fell on the parapet, fetching a deep 
ſigh. He was dead in an inſtant ; but in that in- 
ſtant he had yet force and courage to put his hand 


to his ſword, and lay in that poſture.  Merget, a 


French engineer, immediately ſaid, with a coolneſs 
which, 
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which diſtinguiſhed his character, — The play is 
over, let us be gone!” I quote by memory, and 
therefore aſk Voltaire's pardon if I do not exactly 
and literally relate it, as he has given it to the 
world ; but nothing material is added or omitted, 

The Swedes allow moſt of theſe circumitances 
to be true, though-they infer very differently. Is 
it, ſay they, probable, that a ball from the fort, fired 
at random, and in the night, ſhould ſo exactly enter 
the King's brain? Or, is it not much more natu- 
ral to believe, that a piſtol from ſome nearer hand 
gave ſo well- aimed and deciſive a blow ! His atti- 
tude indicated an intention of defence from ſome 
near attack ; nor would he have laid his hand on 
his fword to reſiſt a cannon ſhot. 

Merget's remark was ſuch, as one can with dif- 
ficulty ſuppoſe any one to make on ſo diſaſtrous 
and unexpected an event, as the King's death, 
and ſeems rather that of a pre-ſentiment of the 
winding up of this bloody cataſtrophe. Add to 
this, that the Swedes were tired of a prince, under 
whom they had loſt their richeſt provinces, their 
braveſt troops, their national riches ; and who yet, 
untamed by adverſity, purſued an unſucceſsful and 
pernicious war, nor would ever have liſtened to the 
voice of pezce, or conſulted the internal tranquil- 
lity of his country. Baron Gortz's oppreſſione, 

ſuperadded 
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ſuperadded to theſe, were intolerable ; and no re- 
ſource remained unleſs to diſpatch the King. It 
was a very favourable opportunity, and was im- 
proved to the utmoſt. The Prince of Heſle, his 


brother-in-law, made little enquiry into the affair, 


and all paſſed without noiſe or tumult. 

I have been the more inclined to give credit to 
this relation of Charles's death, from my own re- 
marks on his dreſs. In the arſenal they preſerve 
with great care, the cloaths he was habited in at 
the time he fell. Theſe I have examined very mi- 
nutely. The coat is a plain blue cloth regimental 
one, ſuch as every common foldier wore. © Round 
the waiſt he had a broad buff-leather belt, in which 
hung his ſword. The hat is torn only about an 
inch ſquare in that part of it which lies over the 
temple, and certainly would have been much more 
injured by a large ſhot. His gloves are made of 


very fine leather, and as the left one is perfectly 


clean and unſoiled, could only have been newly 
put on. The right hand glove is covered in the 
inſide with blood ; and the belt, at that part where 
the handle or hilt of his ſword lay, is likewiſe 
bloody ; ſo that it ſeems clear he had previouſly 
put his hand to his head on receiving the blow, be- 
fore he attempted to draw his ſword, and make 


reſiſtance. However, as he expired in the inſtant, 
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no abſolute inference can be made; and after hav- * 
ing exhauſted conjecture, we muſt draw a veil over riſe 
this ambiguous and dark tranſaction, and reſt con- wy” 
tented with that ignorance and uncertainty which i 
ſo oſten waits on the death of ſovereigns. Dr. fee 
Johnſon has drawn the moſt finiſhed and maſterly ot; 
portrait of this extraordinary man, which ever fell doen 
from the pen of genius. The four concluding -- alles 
lines deſcribe his death : | _ 
« His fall was deſtin'd to a barren ſtrand, neſs 
« A petty fortreſs, and'a dubious hand; on v 
4 He left the name at which the world grew pale, neſs, 
« To point a moral, or adorn a tale.“ | 4 
WRAXALL, nevei 
tion 
act DDD of C: 
Ry mY | anime 
| but t. 
236 SECT, XXVII. =P 
| 1 from 
5 PETERSSUROH, A. D. 1774. equal 
THIS great capital, though only a creation of tion, w 
the preſent century, has already grown to a val and cc 
ſize, and contains infinitely higher matter of en- ment, 
tertainment and inſtruction, than either of thoſe conſide 
from whence I am lately come. I am ſtruck with withou 
cannot 


a pleaſing wee, while I wander among 
havens, 


I 
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havens, ſtreets, and public buildings, which have 
riſen as by inchantment, within the memory of 
men ſtill alive, and have converted the marſhy 
iſlands of the Neva into one of the moſt magni- 
ficent cities of the earth. The imagination, aid- 
ed by ſo many viſible objects, riſes to the won- 
drous founder, and beholds in idea the tutelary ge- i! 
nius of Peter, yet hovering over the child of his 10 
own production, and viewing with a parent's foud- f 
neſs its riſing palaces and temples. The names, 1 
on whick ancient ſtory dwells with fo much fond- || 
neſs, ſink on a compariſon with this immortal man, 
and the fabulous legiſlators of Greece and Egypt 14 
never preſumed to attempt the mighty transforma- 
tion which the Czar compleated. The followers 
of Cadmus, of Theſeus, and of Romulus, were 
animated with the ſame ardour as their leader; 
but the Muſcovites, wrapt in the moſt profound 
barbariſm, ſecluded by their illiberal prejudices 
from an intercourſæ with European nations, and 
equally the ſlaves of ſuperſtition and long preſerip- 
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of tion, were forcibly torn from this night of ignorance | 
ſt and compelled to accept of knowledge, of refine- Fi 
n- ment, and of civilization. I muſt own, 1 never 1 f 
we conſider this ſo recent and ſo wondrous an event, | 1 
ich without being hurried away by an enthuſiaſm I Up 


cannot avoid feeling, and from which I now re- $i 
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turn, to give an imperfect deſcription of the feſti i- 
ties to which I have been a witneſs during my ſtay 
here, and from which I am only juſt returned. 

I had the pleaſure to accompany Sir Robert 
Gunning laſt Saturday to the palace of Peterhoff, 
where the empreſs at preſent reſides. It was the 
anniverſary of her acceſſion, when there is gene- 
rally a very brilliant court. As we arrived early, 
I had an opportunity of viewing the gardens be- 
fore her majeſty's appearance. They are very 
extenſive, lying along the ſhore of the gulf of 
Findland, and - waſhed by its waters. In the 
midſt of them ſtands the palace itſelf, ſituate on 
an eminence, and commanding a fine view. The 
apartments are all very ſplendid ; but my atten- 


tion was chiefly engroſſed by the drawing- room, 


where hung five matchleſs portraits of the ſove- 
reigns of Ruſſia, They are all length pieces, but 
by what maſter I cannot ſay. Peter himſelf is the 
firſt, and oppoſite to him appears the Livonian 
villager, whom he raiſed from a cottage to the 
moſt unbounded ſovereignty. . I ſtood for fome 
moments under this painting in filent admiration 
of the woman, who had paſted from fo humble a 
ſtation to an imperial diadem, of which her geni- 
us, her fidelity, and her virtue made her worthy. 
She is drawn by the painter as in middle life ; her 

eyes 
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eyes and hair black, her countenance open, ſmil- 
ing and ingratiating, and her perſon not exceeding 
the middle ſize. The Empreſs Anne and Eliza- 
beth fill their reſpective places in this apartment, 
but did not long detain me from a portrait cf the 


reigning ſovereign, which is of a ſingular kind. 


She is habited in the Ruſſian uniform, booted, and 
ſits aſtride on a white horſe. In her hat is the 
oaken bough, which ſhe wore at the memorable 
N revolution, which placed her on the throne, and 
f which was likewiſe taken by all her adherents. 
; Her long hair floats_in diſorder down her back ; 

1 and the fluſhing in her face, the natural effect of 
e the fatigue and heat ſhe had undergone, is finely 


7 deſigned, It is a faithful and exact reſemblance of 
"Ve. her dreſs and perſon, as ſhe appeared twelve years 
— ago, when ſhe came to Peterhoff, and ſeized the 
ut throne of Ruſſia, 
* While my eyes were rivetted to this picture, 
in and my thoughts employed on the melancholy 
he cataſtrophe of the unhappy emperor which fo ſoon 
ne followed, the empreſs's entrance was announced. 
Fo dhe was preceded by a long train of lords and 
2 gentlemen. I felt a pleaſure corrected with awe as 
ni | gazed on this extraordinary woman, whoſe vigour 
y. and policy, without any right of blood, has ſeated 
r and maintains her in the throne of the Czars. 


Vol. I. 1 Though 
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Though ſhe is now become rather corpulent, there 
is a dignity tempered with graciouſneſs in her de- 
portment and manner, which ſtrikingly impreſſes, 
She was habited in a deep blue filk with gold 
ſtripes, and her hair ornamented with diamonds, 
After the foreign miniſters had paid her the cuſto- 
mary compliments on this day, I had the honour 
to be preſented and to kiſs her hand. The grand 
duke and ducheſs of Ruſſia followed the empreſe, 
who continued ſcarce a minute in the circle, but 
ſat down at the card table. 

There is 'not only a magnificence and regal 
pomp in this court, which far exceeds*any I have 
beheld elſewhere, ' but every thing is on a vaſt and 
coloſſal ſcale, reſembling that of the empire itſelf, 
The'public buildings, churches, monaſteries, and 
private palaces of the nobility, are of an immenſe 
ſize; and ſeem as if deſigned for creatures of a 
ſuperior heighth and dimenfions to man; © to a 
puny inf-Ct rern at the breeze! 

The ſtatue and pedeſtal which will ſoon be ſet 
up of Peter the Great, are of the ſame enormous 
and gigantic proportions, and may almoſt rank 
with the ſphynxes and pyramids of Egyptian 
workmanſhip. At Moſcow, I am told, this ſtyle 
is yet more common, and more univerſal. The 


palace which the — empreſs has begun, is de- 


ſigned 


ei 


ſigned to be two or three Engliſh miles in cir- 

cumference; and in the mean time they have erect- 

ed a tempory one of brick, for her reception. The 
city itſelf is an immenſe aggregate of villages, and 

the Muſcovite lords commonly go fifty or ſixty 

verſts, which are at leaſt forty of our miles, to 

make viſits to each other. There is a ſort of 
ſavage and barbarous grandeur in this taſte, which 

never appears in the edifices and productions of 
Athenian ſculpture or architecture. I know it 
may be ſaid, that the difference of extent and great- 
neſs between the little republic of Attica, and the 
wide empire of Ruſſia, may give riſe to a different 
ſtandard of beauty and elegance; but this is not 
ſufficient to alter the original and invariable crite- 
rion of nature, which is the ſame in every country. 
| Peterſburgh is as yet only an immenſe outline, 
which will require future empreſſes, and almoſt 
future ages to complete. It ſtands at preſent on a 
prodigious extent of ground ; but as, the houſes in 
many parts are not contiguous, and great ſpaces 
are left unbuilt, it is hard to aſcertain its real ſize 
and magnitude. Devotion has not been wanting 
to add her magnificence, and to ere places of 
worſhip in almoſt every part. Curioſity and no- 
velty have carried me to all of them. The ex- 
ternal architecture differs very little in any. The 
| I 2 | Greeks 
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Greeks ſeem as fond of domes, as the Mahome- 


tans are of Minarets in their churches. They 


uſually encircle one large with four ſmaller cupo- 
las, and cover them with copper gilt, which has a 


fine effect to the eye, when the ſun ſhines upon it. 
The ornaments within are coſtly and barbarous. 
A Mexican temple can hardly be more ſo. They 


ſurround a daubing of the Virgin and Jeſus, with 


gold or filver head-drefſes, and ſometimes com- 
plete habits, and only leave expoſed the fingers, 
which the multitude very devoutly kiſs. The papas 
or prieſts are dreſſed in veſtments which very 
much reſemble the Romiſh, and are generally com- 
poſed of tiſſue and expenſive ſilks. The manner 
in which they perform the ſervice gather reminds 
one of an incantation, than of a prayer offered to 
the Deity; and they repeat much of it ſo incredi- 
bly faſt, that one is tempted to ſuppoſe it impoſſi- 
ble the auditory can underſtand one articulate word 
the prieſt utters, let their attention be ever fo 
ſtrong, 
In the church of the citadel repoſe the body of 
Peter I. and the ſucceſſive ſovereigns ſince his 
death, who are ranged in coffers, ſide by fide, but 
have not any of them marble monuments erected 
to their memories nor is there any other metive 
to induce a traveller to enter this church, except 
the conſciouſneſs that he beholds the wood which 
- contains 
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contains the aſhes of Peter, and that mingled ſen- 
timent of reverence and pleaſure which the mind 
may experience from the contemplation of it. 
Only one monarch is excluded, as if unworthy to 
be entombed with his progenitors and predeceſſors 
in the throne of Ruſſia, This is the late unhappy 
Peter III. who, after his death, was expoſed during 
ſome days in the monaſtery of St. Alexander 
Newfskoi, a few miles out of town, to cohvince 
the people that he had not ſuffered any violence, but 


ended his life naturally. He was afterwards pri- 


vately interred there. As I have mentioned his 


name, I am led to make a few remarks on his life 


and character. Though under the preſent reign it 


may be imagined, that few perſons either dare or 


chuſe to ſpeak their ſentiments freely with reſpect 
to him, yet I am induced to believe, from univerſal 


teſtimony, that he was very unworthy and unfit to 


reign, and that whatever private condemnation the 
empreſs, as his wife, may undergo, it was a moſt 


falutary and requiſite policy for Ruſſia to depofe 
him. He brought to Peterſburgh all the illiberal 
and pernicious prejudices of a German; he avow- 


ed his open contempt for their religion, their man- 
ners, their laws ; he was on the point of com- 
meneing a war with Denmark for the recovery of 


his Holſtein dominions, and would have begun his 


* -. march 
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march acroſs the immenſe track -of country which 


ſeparates theſe: kingdoms in a few days; he had 


perſonally ill-treated and injured his wife, and 
alienated by his imprudence and folly every heart. 
The vigour and celerity with which the Empreſs 
ated in effecting the revolution, could only be ex- 
ceeded by the puſillanimity and meanneſs with 
which Peter reſigned the crown, He was himſelf, 
on the day which preceded this event, at the palace 
of Oranienbaum, and totally unprepared for ſuch a 
change, of which he entertained no ſuſpicion. She 
departed from Peterhoff, where ſhe then was, by a 
poſtern door in the gardens, very early in the 
morning, Prince Orloft conducting her in his coach, 


and reached Peterſburgh before her abſence was 


known. She inſtantly took poſſeſſion of the palace 
without difficulty or oppoſition, and putting herſelf 
in an uniform at the head of the guards, marched 
towards Peterhoff, As ſoon as the Emperor re- 

ceived this intelligence, he embarked immediately 
from Oranienbaum, which is ſituate on the ſhore 
of the gulf of Finland, in one of the imperial yachts, 
in hopes to reach Cronſtadt, which is nearly oppo- 
ſite, and in the fortreſs of which he would have 
been ſecure, Here, however, he was diſappointed, 
as the Empreſs had already anticipated his inten- 


tion, * diſpatched two admirals, who ſecured it. 
When 
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When he came near the fortreſs, they ordered him + 
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to keep of, or they would ſink him, and at the 
lame time pointed the guns for that purpoſe. Be- 
ſides his miſtreſs, the Counteſs of Voronzoff, he 
had a number of women and. attendants in the veſ- 
ſel with him. Terrified with the appearance of op- 
poſition, they knelt around him, and rent the air 
with their cries, to induce him to relinquiſh his 
purpoſe : effectively he did ſo, and yielding to his 
own fears, and their importunities, 0 had not the 
courage to attempt to land, but returned back to 
Oranienbaum. It proved afterwards that theſe 
guns were not loaded. The old Felt-Marechal 
Count Munich, who had been newly recalled from 


his long exjle in Siberia, was with him at this cri- 


tical emergency, and gave him the only advice 
which could poſfſibly have faved him. He im- 


plored him to go boldly and meet the empreſs, to 


charge the guards on their allegiance to obey his 
orders as their ſovereign, and offered to loſe his 
own life in his defence. Peter had not ſufficient 


magnanimity and greatneſs of mind, either to 


perceive the abſolute neceſſity of this conduct, or 
to embrace it inſtantly, On the contrary, conſult- 
ing only with his terrors, he threw himſelf on the 
ground before the empreſs, in the gardens of 
Oranienbaum, covering his face with both his 


I 4 hands, 
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hands, burſt into all the impotence of tears, and 
only implored in terms of the moſt abject ſubmi. 
fon, that his life might be ſpared, and his pater- 
nal dominions of Holſtein aſſigned him. She com- 
manded him to: riſe, and conducted him to the 
palace of Peterhoff, where he ſigned a paper, by 
which he reſigned all power into her hands, Mean 
-while covered waggons were provided, which took 
different roads, that it might not be known in 
which was the depoſed prince z and this mighty 
revolution, which transferred the greateſt empire 
on earth, was effected in a few hours, almoſt with- 
out any confuſion or uproar. The people accuſ- 
.tomed to deſpotiſm, and indifferent who was the 
rulex, remained filent and quiet ſpectators of it, relital 
the guards being the only actors, and the whole a 
repetition of the princeſs Elizabeth's conduct ſome 
years · before, when young Ivan was depoſed, 
and ſhe ſeized the throne. Over the reſt of 
this mournful ſtory we muſt draw a veil. Such 
a priſoner, it is natural to ſuppoſe, could not long 
remain in that condition. On the ninth day con- 
ſequent to his ſeizure it was reported he had a diſ- 
order in his bowels, and ſoon after his death was 
announced. We know no more, Hiſtory, in 
ſome future age, may poſſibly elucidate his end; 
but in this century it is nct likely ſuch a ſecret 
will be divulged. 
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Though I would not, however indirectly, ap- 
pear the apologiſt of crimes, yet juſtice requires 
I ſhould ſay; that it is univerſally allowed the em- 
preſs might plead ſelf- defence, if not even ſelf- pre- 
ſervation, to juſtify her conduct, as it is known 
that Peter had concerted and would have carried 
into execution the moſt ſevere meaſures againſt her, 
if he had not. been prevented by fo vigorous an 
attack, If we add to this, the uniform tenor of 
her life and reign ſince that æ ra, during which 
humanity and wiſdom ſeem ſcarce ever to have 
forſaken her, candor will, perhaps, be induced to 
paſs over one ſpot, which ſtate- policy rendered 
neceſſary, and which, from the moment of her 
reliſtance, became unavoidable. 
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SECT. XXVIII. 


OF BREMEN. A. D. 1774. 


THIS is a great city, a rich city, and a com- 
mercial one; but I cannot ſay I think it very 
agreeable, or that it contains much to gain a tra- 
> veller's 
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veller's attention. Was hurfan life of double the 
limits nature has aſſigned to it, one ſhould not be 
tempted to viſit it more than once. It muſt hoy. 
ever be confeſſed I ſaw it to ſome difadvantage, not 
being provided with letters of introduction, as ] 
had not intended to have included it in the plan of 
my tour. By the help, however, of my landlord, 
to whoſe good offices neceſſity has made me x 
debtor, I have ſeen every thing deſerving atten- 
tion here, and ſhall leave it this afternoon per. 
feMy well ſatisfied with my ſtay. One of theſe 
has appeared to me fo extraordinary, and is in-it- 
ſelf, I apprehend, ſo very ſingular, that if I had 
not been an eye-witneſs of it, no teſtimony would 
have convinced me of its reality; and if it was 
not of ſuch a nature as to be univerſally exa- 
mined, I ſhould fear the — would doubt my 
veracity. 

I always apprehended that human bodies after 
death, if interred, or expoſed to the air with- 
out any preparation to defend them from the at- 
tacks of it, would of neceſſity corrupt, become 
offenſive, and putrify, The art of embalming is 
very ancient, and was invented to preſerve them 
from this inevitable conſequence of death; but 
that they may remain unputriſied for centuries, 


without any ſort of A aid, I have ſeen ſo 
inconteſtibly 
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jnconte ſtably proved ſince my arrival, that I ima- 
gine not the ſhadow of doubt can remain about it. 
Under the cathedral church. is a vaulted apart- 
ment, ſupported on pillars; it is near fixty paces 
long, and half as many broad. The light and air 
are conſtantly admitted into it by three windows, 
though it is ſeveral feet beneath the level of the 
ground. Here are five large oak coffers, rather 
than coffins, each Eontaining a corpſe. I examin- 
ed them ſeverally for near two hours. The moſt 


2 curious and perfect, is that of a woman. 'Fradi- 
k tion ſays ſhe was an Engliſh counteſs, who dying 
id here at Bremen, ordered her body to be placed in 
Id _ this vault uninterred, in the apprehenſion that her 


relations would cauſe it to be brought over to her 
native country. They ſay it has lain here 250 years. 
Though the muſcular ſkin' is totally dried in every 
part, yet fo little are the features of the face ſunk 
or changed, that nothing is more certain than that 
ſhe was young, and even beautiful. It is a (mall 
at- countenance, round in its contour. The cartilage 
of the noſe and the noſtrils have undergone no 
alteration, Her teeth are all firm in the ſockets, 

but the lips are drawn away from over them. The 
cheeks are ſhrunk' in, but yet leſs than 1 ever re- 
member to have ſeen in embalmed bodies. The 
hair of her head is at this time more than eighteen 
| I 6 


inches 
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inches long, very thick, and fo faſt, that I heaved 


the corpſe out of the coffer by it. The colour is 
a light brown, and as freſh and gloſſy, as that of a 
living perſon. That this lady was of high rank 
ſeems, evident, from the extreme fineneſs of the 
linen which covers her body ; but I have in Vain 
endeavoured to procure any lights into her hiſtory, 
her title, or any other particulars, though I have 
taken no little pains for that purpoſe. The land- 
lord of the inn, who was with me, ſaid he re. 
membered it for forty years paſt, during which 
time there is not the leaſt perceptible alteration 
Ho SR HOT HS | | 
In another coffer is the body of a workman, who 
is ſaid to have tumbled off the church, and was 
killed by the fall. His features evince this moſt 
forcibly. © Extreme agony is marked in them. His 
mouth is wide open, and his eye-lids the ſame, 
The eyes are dried up. His breaſt is unnaturally 
diſtended, and his whole frame betrays a violent 
death, . OY 
A little child who died of the ſmall-pox is fill 
more remarkable. The marks of the puſtules, 
which have broken the ſkin on his hands and head, 
are very diſcernible ; and one ſhould ſuppoſe that a 
body which died of ſuch a diſtemper, muſt contain 


in a high degree the ſeeds of putrefaction. 
| The 
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The two other corpſes are not leſs extraordinary. 
There are in this vault, likewiſe, turkeys, hawks, 
weaſels, and other animals, which have been hung 
up here, ſome time immemorial, ſome very lately, 
and are in the moſt complete preſervation ; the 
ſkin, bills, feathers, all unaltered. The cauſe of 
this phænomenon is doubtleſs the dryneſs of the 
place where they are laid. Itis in vain to ſeek for 
any other. The magiſtrates do not permit that 
any freſh bodies be brought here, and there is no 
other ſubterranean chamber which has the ſame 
property. It would have made an excellent miracle 
two or three centuries ago in proper hands; but 
now mankind are grown too wiſe, 

This city is celebrated for its old hock. The 
wine is all brought from the banks of the Rhine 
by land carriage, and depoſited in the public cellars. 
Theſe are wondrouſly capacious, running beneath 
the Town-Houſe and Exchange ; but are not 
comparable in magnificence to thoſe I have ſeen at 
Oeyras in Portugal, belonging to the Marquis de 
Pombal, or - thoſs. of Conftantia at the Cape of 
Good-Hope. There is one particular room, call- 
ed the Roſe, where they keep wine, as they ſay, of 
170 years old, and for which they aſk ſeven dollars, 
or twenty-five ſhillings a bottle; but it is not fit 
at this time to drink. | 

Bremen 
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Bremen ſtands upon the river Weſel. Veſſels 
of burden lie twelve or fifteen miles below the 
city, there not being ſufficient depth of water 
higher up. It contains 45,000 inhabitants. It is 
a free city, under the protection of the empire, and 
{tiles itſelf a republic on_ the money ſtruck here. 
The king of England, as elector of Hanover, has; 
however, ſome important rights within the place; 
and not only the cathedral belongs to him, but a 
conſiderable number of buildings, public and pri- 
vate. He poſſeſſes, likewiſe, a ſpecies of fupreme 
judicatorial power, as, though the magiſtrates take 
cognizance of all crimes within the territory of 
Bremen, his delegate or bailiff muſt pronounce 
ſentence, The fortifications, though kept in very 
good order, are of no conſequence or ſtrength, 
The ſtrongeſt army in the field is ever maſter; 
and during the laſt war, French or Engliſh were 
alternately received into the Nane as they ap- 
peared before it. 

By the municipal laws, all this race of Abra- 
ham is excluded from the capacity cf trading and 
reſiding here; or at leaſt there is ſo high a duty 
laid on their perſons, that a man may remain here a 
century, I ſuppoſe, and not fee one, it 'amounting 
to no lefs than a ducat a day. This excluſion has 
given riſe to a ſarcaſtic remark on the inhabitants 
themſelves, 


Pr 
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themſelves; which, whether juſt or not, T am no 
judge. Hamburgh has adopted a contrary policy, 
and admits indiſcriminately theſe people, with Eu- 
ropean nations. In a lucrative view, I know not 
which may be the wiſeſt meaſure, but certainly 
the latter is the moſt generous, and breathes a 
greater philanthropy. If every government barred 
its gates to theſe wanderers of Paleſtine, already 
labouring under the curſe of diſperſion, without 
leaders, without political ſtrength, where muſt 
they fly for aſylum ? Their character, to be ſure, 
as a nation is not much in their fayour, and I am 
not at all ſurpriſed at their ancient paſſion for 
idolatry, ſince there are very few of them, I ima- 
zine, at this time, who would not bow down be- 
fore a golden calf fet up in London or Amſterdam, 
with as much devotion as their anceſtors did be- 
fore that in Horeb. The principle, indeed, might 
be ſomewhat different, though it has always ſeemed 
to me, as if the intrinſic value of the firſt calf 
conſtituted the moſt adorable part of his divinity 
in the opinion of his worſhippers ; elſe why did 
not Aaron make him of braſs at once? 

Plutus and Mercury are the chief deities vene- 
rated in this city, and like the ſenate in Tiberius's 
time, they will not admit the gods of ſtrangers. 
Pleaſure under every ſhape, of dance, of comedy, 

of 
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of maſque, ſeems peculiarly hateful, She has, in. 


deed, lately ſtole in, as my landlord tells me, once 


a month during the winter, in the form of a con- 
«cert, to the no little terror of the burgomaſters, 
who have endeavoured to proſcribe this unprece- 
dented refinement. The moſt polite manner of 
ſpending an evening known for ſeveral centuries 
paſt in Bremen, has been that of meeting in ſmall 
boxes about twenty feet long and fix wide, in the 
public cellar, where they drink hock under a cloud 
of ſmoke raiſed from their own pipes. One may 
ſwear theſe are the genuine deſcendants of the an- 
cient Saxons, who imagined' the joys of heaven 
to conſiſt in drinking ale out of the ſkulls of their 
enemies! Women, the only venial object of ido- 
latry, ſeem not here to hold any rank in ſociety, or 
to form the connecting charm which binds the 
jarring principles of human nature together. Man, 
ſolitary man, meets in clubs and companies, to 
doze, to drink, and to diſpute, The very idea is 
odious 'and diſguſting. | 
| | WRAXALL. - 
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SECT. XXIX. 


CONVERSATION AT COURTRAY IN FLANDERS, 
WITH AN IMPATIENT PASSENGER FOR THE 
DEPARTURE OF A DILIGENCE. 


WHILE I was changing horſes, I was peculi- 
arly ſtricken with the ſingular impatience of a paſ- 
ſenger, for the departure of the diligence. I ob- 
ſerved him to intreat his companions, with a gen- 
tleneſs and elegant courteſy, to haſten the ſame ; 
then he flew to the landlord, to give his commands 
to the driver, then to the driver himſelf, then to 
the ſtable to ſee if the horſes were harneſſed ; then 
to the gateway, biting his nails, and walking 
backwards and- forwards, - much agitated, His 
countenance was urgently thoughtful ; his com- 
plexion livid ; his eyes ſunk into his head, and 
over-arched with a large circular and black brow z 
his look altogether ſeemed hagged through fatigue, 
and an inward dejection, which preyed upon him. 
I judged him to be about, five and thirty years of 
age. He was genteel; above the common in his 


manner, but very negligently attired. In ſhort, 


his 


* 


preparing to ſet off, a female paſſenger was unfor- 
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his appearance touched me home, and awakened 
my curioſity, : 
Mon Dieu! cried the Flemiſh Whip, that 
there was a little more patience in the world. 
It would be a fix fous out of your pocket, if there 
was, I thought within myſelf; for I obſerved the 
impatient paſſenger to give him that little ſum, as 
a ſtimulus to accelerate his motions, 
A difficulty aroſe, which increaſed the paſſenger's 
impatience beyond all bounds. He was almoſt mad 
with diſappointment; for as the diligence was 


tunately miſſing ; who, having ſome buſineſs in the 
town, abſented herſelf till the uſual time of its de- 
parture; and now the driver declared, it was im- 
poſſible to ſet off before the clock ſtruck a certain 
hour, the ſtated time for its departure, unleſs Ma- 
dame arrived. & 
My barouche was, at this inſtant, drawing up 
to the door; and as curioſity was fermenting juſt 
as ſtrong in me as impatience in the paſſenger, I 
offered him a ſeat in it; concluding, Ghent was 
his next ſtation. 
There was a polite gratitude in the manner with 
which he accompanied his ſimple thanks; and he 
flew like an arrow to the diligence, ſnatching out 
of it a ſmall valiſe. We aſcended our vehicle, and 
| it 


* 


out 
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it moved in time to the impetuoſity of my com- 
panion's wiſhes. A cloud of melancholy ſoon over- 
ſhadowed his countenance; bis eyes were immove- 
ably fixed, and thought ſeemed buſy within him. 
This torpor continued upon him the greateſt part 
of our ſtage to Ghent; excepting, that now and 
then, it was broken by a few polite expreſſions, 
to convince me of the greatneſs of his obligations. 

I could not avoid puzzling my brain about the 
character of this man ; turning in my head over and 
over, the motives that could poſſibly ferment ſuch 
great impatience to arrive at the end of his journey. 

There was education in his look; which made. 
me addreſs him with, 


«© Aurum per medios ire ſatellites 

«© Et perrumpere amat ſaxa potentius 

“ Iftu fulmineo— 
But your preſent had not the power to procure 
the departure of the diligence. Horace is cer- 
tainly right, anſwered my companion ; the bribe 
was only of filver ; the power of gold, doubtleſs, 
would have conquered the driver's ſcruptes about 


the lady: He would have driven off without her. 


But when a man is in haſte, T replied, he ſhould 
not travel in a Flemiſh diligence. But this, ſays 
my companion, is the only convenience, when our 

: bad 
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bad fortune will not permit us to purchaſe a mo 
expeditious one. Pour moi les deniers me manque; 
I am as poor as a chureh mouſe, and this is ang. 
ther reaſon for my wiſhing to be at the end of ny 
journey; where, God be thanked ! I ſhould hay 
—Yes, ſays my ſtranger, making a reflect 
pauſe, and repeating the words, I ſhould hae 
ſome of this world's trifles.” Here he turned w 
his eyes with a groan, ſhrugged. up his ſhoulder, 
and preſſed his hands on his knees | 
And, why that piteous, miſerable look? —thy 
home, and this world's comforts too! — yet this 
drew forth— | 
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— * A figh fo hideous and profound, 
« That it did ſeem to ſhatter all his bulk, 
« And end his being | 


C 
10 
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It is unique, I thought, that of all the French- 
men I ever met with in my life, the natural cha- 


racter of the nation ſhould prevail ſo little in my As I. 
fellow-traveller ; barring the ſhrug of his ſhoulder, andad. 
and the wan meagre countenance, there was nothing s his lif 
: Gallic in him. The French, even in the moſt ys 


awful periods of their diſtreſs, diſcover certain in- 
tervals, in which the traits of their native cheer- 
fulneſs are conſpicuous ; but the ſpirit of my com- 
- panion ſeemed enveloped in an endleſs gloom, 


He is Cert 
pearance 


ny pedan 
The 
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The ſubjects we converſed on were not much 
Jiverſified, and rather confined to the claſſics. He 
ſeemed well read, and his remarks were tinctured 
with judgment. In the courſe of that natural and 
innocent vanity, of diſplaying our little ſtore of 

learning, I could not ſuppreſs the effect which the 


companion repeated with no ſmall degree of energy. 
He faid it was his favourite Ode, when he was 
once in love. It was like the protaſis of ancient 
drama to me, where the ſubject of the piece be- 
came entertaining. It ſuſpended for ſome time our 
converſation, and proved a moſt powerful advocate 
for the romantic feelings I was brooding upon.— 
Aye, ſays J. 


« Cur neque militaris 
« Inter zquales equitet, Gall'ca nec lupatis 
% Temperet ora fraenis ? 


As I live, this is a perſon above the common 
ank of people; whom love, at a particular period 
df his life, has cruelly forced into ſome affecting 
adventure; and, perhaps, driven by the faſcinating 
harms of a Lydia, into a deſperate path of fortune. 
He is certainly © tout autre homme,” than his ap- 


my pedantry with, 


Quid 


eighth Ode of Horace had upon me, which my 


pearance announces, So, While I was finiſhing 


8 
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Quid latet, ut marine 
Filium dicunt Thetidis ſub lachrymoſa Trojes | 


| Funera, ne virilie 
C.ultus in cædem & Lycias proriperet cater vas ? 


* poſitively ſettled in my mind, that this was 
actually the true caſe, I found the barouche enter. 
ing Ghent. « 

There are ever circumſtances: to diſappoint the 
wiſhes of thoſe, who have the world to run through, 
which, by the bye, is ſomething like travelling 
through this part of Flanders, where we find poſt. 
horſes heavy and flow ; and, in my opinion, every 
thing cheerleſs and comfortleſs in the inns ; grass 
growing in the center of towns; and all the arts 
and ſciences uncultivated, as their ſtreets are neg- 
lected by the induſtrious footſteps of man. I was 
flattering myſelf, with learning the hiſtoric feats of 
my dejected companion; when I found myſelf, on 
my arrival at Ghent, ready to be robbed of this 
« bon bouche” for my curioſity, As for myſelf | 
can ſcarcely reconcile theſe mortifications, about 
which nine tenths of the world do not care a Ger- 
man kruytzer 
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SECT. . 


* 


A SERMON TO ENGLISH TRAVELLERS, 


4e O magnus poſthac inimicis riſus “ 


Hor. Sat. 2. Lib. 2. 


WHEN your equipages arrive in a town on the 
Continent; the raſcals of trades- people, and much 
greater knaves of inn-keepers, are laying plans to 
plunder you; and troops of famiſhed wretches, 
devoted to any office that travellers think proper to 
employ them, like ſtarved Tyrolian wolves prowl- 
ing for rapine, ſurround you on every ſide; for 
they conceive your riches to be immenſe, and your 
oſtentatious extravagance ſtill more exceſſive. They 
firſt flatter you on the known liberality of your 
character as Engliſhmen, and then they preſcribe 
in the moſt ſervile manner to all your abſurd ridi- 
culous caprices. The police and ſhop-keepers 
have in pay the lay-lacqueys, who ſurround your 
hotels ; the former to learn your hiſtory, perhaps, 
from your Engliſh valet, who probably may ſmatter 
juſt enough of the language to perplex you on all 
occaſions z and the latter to cozen you in their 


boutiques, 
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boutiques, where you pay © cent. per cent, more than 
the natives, 

The inhabitants of diſtinction invite you into 
their circles to flch you at their card parties. A 
pert coquet, of ſome beauty and faſhion, ſhams an 
intrigue with you, to wheedle you to loſe your 
money at piquet ; who, while you are racking your 
imagination to tell her ſome dull ſtory, and to play 
off ſome piece of gallant witticiſm, is counting 
her game, and under the maſk of “ nonchallant 
badinage,” ſtudying to capot you, You ſuffer 
your purſes to be drained with a grace, in hopes of 
acquiring the name of Madame's bien aime ; while 
the lady ſmiles at your bad imitation of foreign 
intrigue, and W ridicules your Engliſh 
fadaife. | 

Men, who have been trained from their earlieſt 
infancy, under the hands of a friſſeur, to wear their 
bags, ſolitaires, and brocades, with magnanimous 
dignity, look contemptuouſly on your affected eaſe 
in the manceuvres of your ſnuff-boxes, and your 
awkward carriage in ſporting your perſons. 

Do'not, therefore, my dear countrymen, when 
you travel for improvement ; and when you ſhould 
travel as reſpectable repreſentatives of a body of 
people, who, as long as ever civil ſociety has been 


known to flouriſh, have been courted and eſteemed, 
- 5 do 
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do not attempt to imitate any other nation than 
your own. Ye have virtues and refinements 
among yourſelves, ſufficient to render you com- 
pleatly amiable as men; and underſtandings to put 
you on an equality with the moſt enlightened of 
mankind. In ſhort, ye have talents within your- 
ſelves, when properly exerted, which command the 
eſteem of all the world. Let the end then of your 
viſits among foreigners be, to enhance the bleſſings 

of your own country; to glean that ſpecies of in- 
formation, which may teach you how to prize the 
comforts ye poſſeſs at home; and by learning the 
diſtinct qualities of men, to ſecure to yourſelves 
private happineſs, that may laſt you ali your lives; 


0 to bring back with you the Jaws of different em- 
pires; politics to ſerve your king in a national 
oft exizency ; improvement in the arts to benefit your 
2 countrymen; and an univerſal benevolence to carry 
_ you through life without rubs to yourſelves, and 
* with happineſs to thoſe who have any commerce 
jour ith you, | 
Suffer not the light character of Frenchmen, 
FO e abſurd hauteur of the German Baron of the 
* xtcenth generation, or the vain-glorious inſo - 
y of ence of a romantic Italian, to brand you with 
© deule. If you perceive virtues in either, that 


ill mend your hearts, or be of national benefit 
You, I. K m 
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in the application of them to your country at 
large, treaſure them in your memory. But leave 
their vices where they where firſt engendered, to 
ſecure to-you that aſcendancy you haye always had 
over them; for, by theſe exotic acquiſitions, you 
return home with a poiſon more fatally admini. 
ſtered, than by the hands of your enemies, and 
which, in ſucceeding commotions with your neigh- 
bours, will be a remote conqueſt, which you have 
drawn upon yourſelves, Show yourſelves there- 
fore liberal, but avoid the character of magnificent 
fools, whoſe greatneſs is only manifeſt in the ſupe- 
rior faculty of ſquandering riches, more profuſely 
than the natives you are aſſociating with. 

I have ſeen you laughed at, and my heart has 
bled for you. I have ſeen, when your backs have 
been turned, an inſolent foreigner ſpeak. with con- 
tempt of you, who has flattered you with a moſt 
egregious irony of praiſe before. your faces. Aſſert 
your ſolidity of character, and even your deficien- 
cies in the agrèmens, with an Engliſhman's dig- 
nity. Conſider your characteriſtic qualities in a 
phyſical ſenſe; balance them againſt thoſe of the 
foreigner; and, believe me, that your natural 
character, Joined witz your early and ſubſtantial 
education, will make you ever reſpected. But 


ſuffer not your fame to be tarniſhed with the at- 
fected 


, 


1 | 


fected imitation of foreign buffoonery, and the 
folly of e extravagance. 


DovcLas, 


SECT. XXXI. 


OF THE CITY OF CANTON, IN CHINA. 
THE city of Canton is fituate upon the eaſt 


which it lies about fifty miles. It is defended 
towards the water by two high walls, and two 
ſtrong water-caſtles built in the middle of the river 


Ta. 


only one frequented by Europeans. The city wall 
is about five miles in circumference, with very 
pleaſant walks around it. On the eaſt fide is a large 
ditch cloſe to the wall. | 

From the tops of ſomegdjacent hills, on which 
forts are built, you have a fine proſpect of the 
country. It is beautifully interſperſed with moun- 
tains, little hills and valleys, all green ; and theſe 
 L hh again 


ſide of the large river Ta, from the mouth of 


Canton is the greateſt port in China, and the 


1 


again pleaſantly diverſified with fmall towns, vil. 
lages, high towers, temples, the ſeats of Manda- 
rines and other great men, which are watered with 
delightful lakes, canals, and ſmall branches from 
the river Ta; on which are numberleſs boats and 
jonks failing different ways rouge the moſt fertile 
places of the country. 
The city is entered by ſeven iron gates, and 
withinſide of each there is .a guard-houſe. No 
European is allowed to enter theſe, if known; I 
have myſelf been frequently expelled, after J had 
been a good way within the city, when they diſ- 
covered that I was a ſtranger. The ſoldiers, who 
keep guard, are armed with Tpears, darts, ſwords, 
match- lock guns, but moſt of them with bows and 
arrows, which they ſtill eſteem more than any 
other warlike weapon. 
The ftreets are very ſtraight, but generally nar- 
row, and paved with flag ſtones. | 
There are many pretty buildings in the city, 
great numbers of triumphal arches, and temples 
well ſtocked with images. 
The ſtreets of Canton are fo crowded, that it is 
difficult to walk in them; yet you will ſeldom ſee 
a woman of any faſhton, unleſs by chance when 
coming out of their chairs. And, were it not 
Mat curioſity in the Chineſe ladies, makes then 
ſometimes 


les 


ſee 
hen 
not 
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ſometimes peep at us, we ſhould never get a glance 
at them. 

Though there are no magnificent houſes in 
Canton, moſt of them. being built only one, and 
none more than two ſtories; yet they take up 
a large extent of ground, many of them having 
ſquare courts within their walls. 

They have all ſuch a regard to privacy, that no 
windows are made towards the ſtreets, but in 
ſhops and places of public buſineſs. None of their 
windows look towards thoſe of their neighbours, 
Within the gate or entry of each houſe, a ſcreen 
is placed, to prevent ſtrangers from looking in 
upon the opening of the gate; and you enter the 
houſe either on the right or left ſide of the middle 
ſcreen, where there are little alleys to the right 
and left, from whence you paſs into the ſeveral 
courts, which are walled on alk ſides. 

Their entertainments are held in a fort of hall 
at the entrance of their houſes, which have no 
other ornament, beſides a ſingle order of painted 
columns which ſupport the building. The roofs 
are open to the tiles, without any ceiling. In 
theſe they uſe no looking-glaſſes, hangings, or 
tine chairs; and their beds, which are the prin- 
cipal ornaments of their houſe, are ſeldom ſeen by 
Arangerewho are not permitted to go farther than 
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the firſt great hall. The Chineſe, who keep ſhops, 
were leſs reſerved, and would frequently invite us 


to their houſes with great freedom, as they ob. 


ſerved it would be agreeable to us. 

The furniture of the beſt houſes is cabinets, 
tables, painted ſcreens, china, pictures, and pieces 
of white taffety upon the walls, upon which are 
written, in Chineſe characters, religious and moral 
ſentences, 

They have no ee but in their ſtead, 
they place a ſhallow iron pot filled with charcoab 
in the middle of the room, in winter, which is 
ready to ſuffocate people who are not accuſtomed 
to it, They have a copper built in brick-work in 
their kitchen for boiling, much about the heighth 
of our Engliſh ſtoves. 

The inſides of their houſes are never wainſcot- 
ted nor painted, but are covered with thin paper. 

The windows are made of cane or rattan, In 
winter they cut oyſter-ſhells into diamond-ſhape, 
and ſet them in wooden-frames, which afford but 
a very dull light. 

The ſhops of thoſe that deal in filk are very 
neat, make a fine ſhow, and are all in one place ; 
for tradeſmen, or dealers in one kind of goods, 
herd together in the ſame ſtreet. For this reaſon, 


you may hear the Engliſh ſailors talking of the 
ſtreets 


— 
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firects of Canton, as if they were ſpeaking of 
London, or ſome other Engliſh city. The ſtreet 
where the china ſhops are, they call China-row ;. 
the ſtreet where cloaths are ſold, they call Mon- 
mouth-ſtreet ; that narrow ſtreet where men's 
caps, ſhoes, &c. are fold, is well known by the 
name of Mandarine Cap-alley; and a narrow paſ- 
ſage cloſe by the city-wall, where lapidary and 
glaſs-work are ſold, is called Stone-cutters alley; 
and ſo of many others. The ſhops have counters, 
drawers, and diviſions, much like our own ; and 
there are few of the merchants but have a perſon. 
who can ſpeak broken Engliſh or Portugueſe. So 
that French, Dutch, and Danes, are obliged to 
ſpeak either the one or the other when they traffic 
with them. | 
There are great numbers of market-places for 
fiſh, fleſh, poultry, garden herbs, and all proviſions, 
Every thing is ſold cheap. Fiſhmongers keep their 
hſhes in ciſterns alive. Carp, and all other fiſh 
are here in variety and plenty, but have a muddy 
taſte, T have ſeen the fiſhermen take great num - 
bers of different fiſhes in the ditch on the eaſt ſide 
of the city-wall, where a multitude of ſmall boats 
or ſampans are continually plying. The ditch 
goes quite round the city, and ſome ſmall. canals 
K 4 run. 
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ſold very dear. 
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run in it; and as it has a connection with the 


river Ta, it is of great advantage to the city, 

I was very much ſurprized at firſt, to ſee dogs, 
cats, rats, frogs, &c. in their market-places fc 
ſale. But I ſoon found that they made no ſcruple 
of eating any ſort of meat, and have as good an 
appetite for that which died in a ditch, as that 
which was killed by a butcher. 

The dogs and cats, which they generally brought 
alive in baſkets, were for the moſt part young and 
fat, and kept very clean. 

The rate, ſome of which are of a. monſtrous 
ſize, were very fat, and commonly hung up with 
the ſkin upon them, on nails at the poſts of the 
market-place. 

Frogs, which are the greateſt dainty here, are 
They are black and loathſome to 
an European eye; but the Chineſe ſay they have 

a very fine taſte, The rats, they ſay, eat well; 
and ſnake broth has been in reputation there, long 
before it was known to us. The frogs are ſtrung 
upon a rod in the fame manner as we do fiſh in 


England. 


In paſſing through ſome of theit ſtreets, I have 
almoſt been ſuffocated by the ſtench of the houſes 
on each fide ; and particularly a ſtreet about a 
mile above the Engliſh factory, where there was 


nothing but cook's ſhops, They had large hogs 
roaſted 
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roaſted whole, and numbers of dogs, cats, and 
rats on the ſpit, and the cooks themſelves, with 
their utenſils, had ſuch a dirty appearance, that the 
ſight and ſmell might almoſt ſatisfy even the keen- 
eſt European. appetite. They ſend about their 
victuals for ſale with cowleys or porters; 


In ; 

1 The common people eat four times a day; and 
are ſuch gluttons, that, if they are ever ſo much 

ht engaged in buſineſs, they will haſtily leave it, and 

oc run to victuals at the uſual hour. I have ſeen one 
Chineſe fellow eat ſix pint baſons of rice at one 

_ meal, Rice they eat greedily, and cram it down 

TY with their. chop-ſticks ; which would probably 


choak them, if they did not waſh it down every 
now and then with a cup of Shamſhue ſtanding 
by them, | 

in the ſtreets of Canton, we often meet with 
blind beggars, of both ſexes, a diſeaſe which ſome. 
imagine 1s the conſequence of their living ſo much 
on rice; but I rather think it may be occaſioned. 


— by the hot winds which blow here at certain ſea- 
kin ſons, They are indeed miſerable objects, and 
commonly go naked, excepting a trouſer or cloth 
dure over their middle. They go ſometimes in com- 
* panies, and are ſure to plague and follow the Eu- 
OI ropeans 3 becauſe from one of them they will get 
Was more at one time, than from a dozen of their own 
hogs auntrymen. The Chineſe are very uncharitable, 


K 5 I never 


* 


I never ſaw them give money to a beggar; but 


; fely 

they generally put them off with a ſmall handful hog 
of rice. | atel 
As it is natural for Europeans to let ſlip no op- "EY 
portunity of ſeeing the fair ſex, and as the women 4 
there are kept ſo very private, that many of us happ 
have made ſeveral voyages thitherz without having * 
ſeen a woman above the loweſt rank, we were dann 
now and then induced, on proper occaſions, to been 
pry into the moſt retired and unfrequented places, My 
where we imagined the females, might be leſs upon ben 
their guard, as few Europeans went thereabouts Cake 
to diſturb them. In theſe rambles, our curioſity ladies 
was ſeldom entirely diſappointed. Sometimes we | Sor 
would pop in upon a parcel of young boys and diſtand 
girls, attended by their nurfes, who were all ſo af. little t 
frighted at the fight of a Fanquy, as they called us, or hot 
that they would ſcream aloud, run into their houſes, themſe 
and, by the noiſe alarm the whole ſtreet. As] long; 
have obſerved already, that they have no windous ae 
to the ſtreet, and have a ſcreen of ſplit cane be- 16 
ſore the door of each houſe, we could not ſee * wok 
them, though they could eaſily ſee us through that them Rt 
lattice :: we could only very indiſtinctly perceive tinly h 
them peeping at us, and pointing to us withinſice WI - 
the ſcreen. | their hai 
Now and then, on turning a corner, or enter- and ſilye 


ing a pr; ate ſtreet, all of a ſudden we found our- 
| | ſelves 
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ately ſet them all a ſcreaming, and made them run 
for ſhelter into their ſeveral apartments. 

Theſe accidental opportunities made us very 
happy; for we frequently ſaw ſome charming 
creatures, ſurpaſſing all deſcription, and whoſe 


beauty it would appear, moſt Europeans who have 
been here, are entirely ignorant. of, Indeed we 


fuch in a ſtreet; for the ſcreaming of one caught 
without doors immediately alarmed the reſt of the 
ladies, and baffled our curioſity. 

Sometimes indeed, we met them at a cofiderable 
diſtance from their houſes ; and as their feet are ſo 
little that they cannot walk or run, but rather trip 
or hobble along, and are often. obliged to aſſiſt 
themſelves by laying hold of the wall as they move 
along; this gave us an opportunity of gazing upon 
them attentively, on theſe occaſions. They ſeem- 
ed ſo affrighted, and walked fo awkwardly, that 
we were glad to retire, left we ſhould have made 
them ſtumble and fall, for which. we ſhould cer- 
tainly have been bamboo'd.. 

The complexion of the ladies is exceedingly fair, 
their hair of the fineſt black, dreſſed up with gold 
and ſilver bodkins, adorned with flowers, I heir 
K. 6. n ſhape 


ſelves in the midſt of a company of young ladics 
converſing or playing together; which immedi- 


could only be happy in the glance of one or two- 
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ſhape is exquiſitely fine, and their dreſs the moſt 
becoming, natural, eaſy and ſplendid of any 1 
ever ſaw. p | 

It is reckoned, that there are in the city and 
ſuburbs of Canton 1,200,000. people; and you 
will ſcarce find a day in a whole year, but there 

are 5000 trading veſlels lying before the city. 
The temples and places of public worſhip are 
the moſt magnificent buildings in Canton. They 
are well filled with images. The people pay pro- 
found adoration to them, by falling down on their 
knees before them, wringing their hands, and beat- 
ing their foreheads againſt the ground. Theſe 
temples are decorated with a great number of ar- 
tificial flowers, embroidered hangings, curtains 
and fringes. One of them, ſituated in the ſkirt 
of the north-eaſt ſide of the ſuburbs, makes a 
ſplendid appearance. It is four ſtories high, has a 
fine cupola, with many out houſes and galleries, 
The lower part of it is built with fine hewn ſtone, 
but the upper part is all of timber. We went 
Arſt into the lower hall, where we ſaw images of 
all ſizes; of different dignities, all finely gilded, 
and kept exceedingly clean by the prieſts. The 
leſſer images were placed in corners of the wall, 
and one of a larger ſize in the middle of the hal. 
This large god, who is placed in the center, {its 
in 
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in a lazy poſture, almoſt naked, and leaning on a 
large cuſhion. , He is ten times larger than an or- 
dinary man, very corpulent, of a merry counten- 
ance, and gilt all over. We were next conducted. 
up ſtairs, where we ſaw a. great many images of 
men and women, who had been deified for their 
brave and virtuous actions. | 
Though Canton is but twenty-four degrees from. 
the equator, and is ſcorching hot in ſummer, yet 
about the months of December and January, it is 
ſubje& to high winds and very heavy rains. The 
ſudden alteration which the climate then undergoes, 
is very ſurpriſing, At this time the people of 
China take to their winter dreſs, which is lined with 
furs or quilted cotton. Inſtead of wearing fans, 
which are uſed by men, women, and children, in 
hot weather, they hold a live quail in their hands 
to keep them warm, and have the long ſleeves of 
their gowns drawn down to cover their hands. [| 
Thus equipped they walk fo ſtiff, and ſhrug up their | 
ſhoulders fo much, that one would think they were 
freezing to death. | 
The river Ta at Canton is ſomewhat broader 
than the Thames at London. But the crowds of 
ſmall veſſels that ply the Ta, are vaſtly more nume- 
rous. For the ſpace of four or five miles oppoſite 
to the city of Canton, you have an extenſive wooden 
town 
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town of large veſſels and boats, ſtowed fo cloſely, 
that there is ſcarcely room for a large boat to paſs. 
They are generally drawn up in ranks, with a nar- 


row paſſage left for veſſels to paſs and repaſs. 
Some of them are large veſſels of eight or nine 
hundred tons burden, called jonks, with which they 
perform their foreign voyages. Here are alſo an 
incredible number of ſmall boats, in which poor 
families live all their life long, without ever pitting 


a foot on ſhore. In theſe they keep dogs, cats, 


hogs, geeſe, and other domeſtic animals, both for 
ſubſiſtence and ſale. There is nothing ſimilar to 


this in Europe; for the people in this country are 


ſo exceedingly numerous, that vaſt numbers of fa- 
milies are obliged to betake themſelves to boats on 
the river, for want of room or the means of ſubſiſt- 


ence on the land, where almoſt every habitable ſpot 


is occupied. Theſe boats are very conveniently 
built, with arched covers and tilts made of ſolid 
wood, or bamboo and cajan leaves, ſo high, that the 
people can walk upright under them. They ma- 


nage them very nimbly, having a ſculling oar at the 
ſtern, with which they make them go ſurpriſingly 
faſt; and I have often been amazed to {ſee with 


what eaſe and ſafety they paſs one another. 
CHingst TRAYELLER, 
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or THE POLICY AND GOVERNMENT or 
| CHINA. 


AMONGST the ſeveral models and plans of 
government which the ancients framed, we ſhall 
perhaps meet with none ſo perfect and exact as is 
that of the Chineſe monarchy. The ancient law- 
givers of this potent empire formed it in their days 
very little different from what it is in ours. Other 
ſtates, according to the common fate of the things 
of this world, are ſenſible of the weakneſs of in- 
fancy; are born miſhapen and imperfect; and like 
men they owe their perfection and maturity to 
time. China ſeems more exempted from the com- 
mon laws of nature; and as though the Supreme 
Being himſelf had founded their empire, the plan of 
their government was not a whit leſs perfect in its 


cradle, than it is now after the experience and trial. 


of four thouſand years. 
During all which time the Chineſe had never fo 


much as heard of the name of a republic; and when 
lately, on the arrival of the Hollanders, they heard 
of it, it ſeemed fo ſtrange to them, that they have 
ſcarcely yet done admiring at it. Nothing could: 


make 
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make them underſtand how a ſtate could regularly 
be governed without a king, They looked upon a 
republic to be a monſter with many heads, formed 
by the ambition, headineſs, and corrupt inclination 
of men in times of public diſorder and confuſion, 
As they bear an averſion to republican govern- 
ment, fo are they yet more ſet againſt tyranny 
and oppreſſion, which they fay proceeds not 
from the abſoluteneſs of the prince's power, but 


from his wildneſs, which neither the voice of na- 
ture, nor the laws of God can ever countenance, 


The Chineſe. are of opinion, that the obligation 
which is laid on their kings not. to abuſe their 
power, is rather a. means to confirm and eſtabliſh 
them, than to occaſion their ruin; and that this 
uſeful conſtraint, which they themſelves lay on their 
paſſions, does not more diminiſh their power or 
authority here on earth, than the like conſtraint de- 
rogates from the majeſty and power of the Al- 
mighty, who is not the leſs powerful becauſe he 
cannot do evil. 

An unbounded authority which the laws give 
the Emperor; and a neceſſity which the ſame laws 
lay upon him to uſe. that authority with moderation 
and diſcretion, are the two props which have for ſo 
many ages ſupported this great fabric of the Chi- 


neſe monarchy, The firſt principle, therefore, 
| that 
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that is inſtilled into the people, is to reſpect their 


prince with ſo high a veneration as almoſt to adore 


him. They ſtile him the ſon of heaven, and the 
only maſter of the world. His commands are in- 
diſputable. His words carry no leſs authority with 
them than if they were oracles. In ſhort, every 
thing that comes from him is ſacred. He is ſel- 
dom ſeen, and never ſpoken to but on the knees. 
The grandees of the court, the princes of the 
blood, nay, his own brothers bow to the ground, 
not only when he is preſent, but even before his 
throne; and there are ſet days every week or 
month, on which the nobility aſſemble, who meet 
in one of the courts of the palace to acknowledge 
the authority of their prince by their moſt ſubmiſ- 
hve adorations, though he perhaps be not there in 
perſon. | 

When he is ill, the palace is full of Mandarines 
of every order, who ſpend night and day, in a large 
court, in habits proper for the occaſion, to expreſs 
their own grief, and to aſk of heaven their prince's 
cure. Rain, ſnow, cold, or any other inconveni- 
encies excuſe them not from the performance of 
this duty; and as long as the Emperor is in pain, 
or in danger, any one that ſaw the people would 
think that they feared nothing but the loſs of him. 
| The 
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The towns of China are generally divided into 
four parts, and thoſe again into ſeveral ſmaller di- 
viſions, each of which contains ten houſes, over 
every one of which ſubdiviſions an officer preſides, 
who takes notice of every thing which paſſes in his 
little ward, tells the Mandarine what contentions or 
extraordinary things happen, and what ſtrangers 
come thither or go thence. The neighbourhood 
is obliged to give mutual aſſiſtance, and in caſe of 
any alarm to lend one another an helping hand; 
for if any theft or robbery be committed in the 
night, the neighbourhood muſt contribute towards 
repairing the loſs. Laſtly, in every family the fa- 
ther is reſponſible for the diſorders and irregulari- 
ties committed either by his children or ſervants. 
The gates of the cities are well looked after, and 
even in time of peace are ſhut up at the approach 
of night. In the day time there are guards to exa- 
mine all who come in. When they obſerve any 
thing extraordinary or ſuſpicious, they take the per- 
ſon up, or inform the Mandarine of it. So that 
European miſſionaries, whoſe aſpect is infinitely 
different from that of the Chineſe, are known at 
firſt fight; and thoſe who have not the Emperor's 
approbation, find it very difficult to make a long 
journey. | 
In certain places, as at Pekin, as ſoon as night 

| comes 
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comes on, they tie chains a-croſs the ſtreets ; the 
guards go the patrole up and down the principal 
ſtreets, and guards and centinels are placed here 
and there. The horſe go the rounds upon the for- 
tifications z and woe be to him who is found then 
from home. Meetings, maſquerades, and balls, 
and ſuch like night works, are good, ſay the Chi- 
neſe, for none but thieves and the mob. Orderly 
people ought, at that time, either to fit up provid- 
ing for their family, or elſe to take their reſt, that 
they may be refreſhed, and better able the next day 
to manage the buſineſs of the family, 

Gaming is forbidden both to the common peo- 
ple and the gentry. This, however, does not hin- 
der the Chineſe from playing, ſometimes even ſo 
long, as till they have loſt all their eſtates, their 
houſes, their children, and their wives, which they 
ſometimes hazard upon a card; for there is no de- 
gree of extravagance to which the deſire of lucre 
and riches will not carry a Chineſe. 

What I have ſaid concerning wives, that their 
huſbands may ſell them, or loſe them at play, puts 
me in mind to give ſome account of the rules 
which their civil conſtitution, rather than their re- 
ligion, has ordained concerning marriages. Thoſe 
who have a mind to marry," do not, as among us, 
follow their own fancies in the choice of a wife. 

They 
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They never ſee the woman they are to have, but 


take her parents word in the caſe; or elſe they have 
their information from ſome old women, who ſel- 


dom give a juſt deſcription of her. whom they go 


to view. 3 

The woman's parents generally give money to 
theſe emiffaries, to oblige them to give a favour. 
able character. It is for the advantage of the pa- 
rents that their daughter ſhould be reputed hand- 
ſome, witty, and genteel; becauſe the Chineſe buy 
their wives, and, as in other merchandiſe, they give 
more or leſs according to the good or bad proper- 
ties of them. 

When the. parties are agreed about the price, 
the contract is made, and the money paid down, 
Then preparation.is made on both fides for the 
nuptial ſolemnities- When the day of marriage is 
come, they carry the bride in a ſumptuous chair, 
before which go hautboys, drums and fifes, and 
after it follow her parents, and other particular 
friends of her family. All the portion. which ſhe 
brings, is her marriage-garments, ſome clothes and 
houſhold goods, which her father preſents her with. 
The bridegroom ſtands at his door richly attired, 
waiting for her. He himſelf opens the ſedan, 
which is cloſely ſnut; and having conducted her 


into a chamber, delivers her to-ſeveral women, in- 
yitcd 
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vited thither for that purpoſe, who ſpend there the 
day together in feaſting and ſporting, while the huſ- 
band in another room entertains his friends and ac- 
quaintance. 76a 

This being the firſt time that the bride and bride- 
groom ſee each other, and one, or both, perhaps, 
not liking their bargain, it is frequently a day of 
rejoicing for their gueſts, but of ſorrow for them- | 
ſelves. The women-muſt ſubmit, though they do 
not like, becaule their parents have ſold them; but 
the huſbands ſometimes are not ſo complaiſant ; 
for there have been ſome, who, when they firſt 
opened the ſedan to receive the bride, repulſed by 
her ſhape and aſpeR, have ſhut the chair, and ſent 
her and her parents and friends back again, willing 
rather to loſe their money than enter upon ſo bad a 
purchaſe. | 

Although a man be allowed but one wife, he 
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nd may have as many concubines as he pleaſes. All 
54 the children have an equal claim to the eſtate, be- 
e 


cauſe they are reckoned as the children of the wife, 
even though they be thoſe of the concubines. 
They all call the wife mother, who is indeed ſole 
miſtreſs of the houſe. The concubines ſerve and 
honour her, and have no manner of authority or 1 
power but what they derive from her. | 
The Chineſe think it a ſtrange thing that the | 
Europeans 
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Europeans are not allowed to have concubines; 


yet they confeſs it is a commendable ſign of mode. 
ration in them. But when we obſerved to them 


the troubles, quarrels, contentions, and jealouſies 


which many women muſt needs occaſion in a fa- 
mily, they ſaid that there was no ſtate without ſome 
inconvenience; but that perhaps there were more 
croſſes in having but one, than in having many 
women. The beſt way, they owned, was to have 


none at all. | | ; 
. CuINESE TI RAVELLER, 


SEC T, XXXIII. 


OF CONFUCIUS, 


THIS celebrated Chineſe philoſopher was born 
in the kingdom of Lou, which is at preſent in the 
province of Chan Long, 551 years before the birth 
of Chriſt. He was contemporary with Pythago- 
ras, and a little before Socrates. He was but three 
years old when he loſt his father, who had enjoyed 
the higheſt offices of the kingdom of Long. 


Confucius did not grow in knowledge by de- 


grees, as children uſually do, but ſeemed to arrive 
at 
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at reaſon and the perfection of his faculties almoſt 
from his infancy. 

He took no delight in playing, running about, 
and ſuch amuſements as were proper for his age. 
He had a grave and ſerious deportment, which 
gained him reſpect, and plainly foretold what he 
would one day be. But what diſtinguiſhed him 
moſt wras his unexampled and exalted piety, He 
honoured his relations; he endeavoured in all 
things to imitate his grandfather, who was then 
alive in China, and a moſt holy man. And it was 
obſervable, that he never ate any thing but he pro- 
ſtrated himſelf on the ground, and offered it firſt to 
the ſupreme Lord of heaven. 

One day, while he was a child, he heard his 
grandfather fetch a deep ſigh; and going up to him 
with much reverence, « May I preſume,” ſays he, 
« without. loſing the reſpect I owe you, to enquire 
into the occaſion of your grief ? Perhaps you fear 
that your poſterity ſhould degenerate from your 
virtue, and diſhonour you by their vices.” What 
put this thought into your head, ſays his grandfather 
to him; and where have you learnt to ſpeak in this 
manner? « From yourſelf,” replied Confucius, 
« I attend diligently to you every time you ſpeak ; 
and I have often heard you ſay, that a ſon, who does 
not by his virtue ſupport the glory of his anceſtors, 
does not deſerye to bear their name;” 


After 
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After his grandfather's death, Confucius applied 


himſelf to Teem-ſe, a celebrated doctor of his 
time; and under the direction of ſo great a maſter, 
he ſoon made a vaſt progreſs into antiquity, which 
he conſidered as the ſource, from whence all 
genuine knowledge was to be drawn. This love 
of the ancients very nearly coſt him his life, when 
he was no more than ſixteen years of age. Fall- 
ing into diſcourſe one day about the Chineſe books, 
with a perſon of high quality, who thought them 
obſcure, and not worth the pains of ſearching into; 
« The books you deſpiſe, ſays Confucius are full 
of profound knowledge, which is not to be attained 
but by the wiſe and learned ; and the people would 
think cheaply of them, could they comprehend ther: 
of themſelves. This ſubordination of ſpirits, by 
which the ignorant are dependent upon the know- 
ing, is very uſeſul, and even neceſſary in ſociety, 
Were all families equally rich, and equally power- 
ful, there could not ſubſiſt any form of government; 
but there would happen a yet ſtranger diſorder, if 
all men were equally knowing ; for then every 
one would be for governing, and none would think 
themſelves obliged to obey. Some time ago, added 
Confucius, an ordinary fellow made the fame ob- 
ſervation to me about the books as you have done; 


and from ſuch a one indeed nothing better could 
. f | ; 4 be 
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be expected: but I admire that you, a doctor, 
ſhould thus be found ſpeaking like one of the loweſt 
of the people.” 

This rebuke had indeed the good effect of 
ſilencing the Mandarine, and bringing him to a 
better opinion of the learning of his country; yet 
it vexed him ſo at the ſame time, as it came from 
almoſt a boy, that he would have revenged it by 
violence, if he had not been prevented. 

At the age of nineteen years Confucius took a 
wife, who brought him a ſon called "I fou-tſe, who, 
in imitation of his father, applied himſelf entirely 
to the ſtudy of wiſdom, and by his merit arrived 
to the higheſt offices of the empire. Confucius 
was content with his wife. only, ſo long as ſhe 
lived with him; and never kept any concubincs, as 
the cuſtom of his country would have allowed 
him to have done, becauſe he thought it contrary 
to the law of nature. I fay, fo long as ſhe lived 
with him; for, it ſeems he divorced her after ſome 
time, and for no other reaſon, ſay the Chineſe, but 
that he might be free from all incumbrances and 
connections, and at liberty to propagate his philo- 
ſophy throughout the empire. At the age of 
twenty-three, when he had gained a conſiderable 
knowledge of antiquity, and acquainted himſelf 


with the laws and cuſtoms of his country, he began 
Vor, J. L ro 
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to project a ſcheme for a general reformation; for 
then every province of the empire was a diſtinct 
kingdom, which had its particular laws, and was 
governed by a prince. 

To ſay the truth, all the little kingdoms depend- 
ed upon the emperor; but it often happened that 
the imperial authority was not able to keep 
them within the bounds of their duty. Every one 
of theſe kings was maſter in his dominions. 
They levied taxes, impoſed tributes, diſpoſed of 
dignities and offices, declared war againſt their 
neighbours when they thought proper, and ſome- 
times became formidable to the emperor himſelf, 

Confucius, wiſely perſuaded that the people 
could never be happy, ſo long as avarice, ambition, 
voluptuouſneſs, and falſe policy ſhould reign in this 
manner, reſolved to preach up a ſevere morality ; 
and accordin2ly he began to enforce temperance, 
juitice, and other virtues, to inſpire a contempt of 

riches and outward pomp, to excite to magnani- 
mity and a greatneſs- of ſoul, which ſhould make 
men incapable of diſſimulation and inſincerity; 
and to uſe all the means he could think of, to 
redeem his countrymen from a life of pleaſure to 
a life of reaſon. He was every where known, 
and as much teloved. His extreme knowledge 
and great wiſdom ſoon made him known: his in- 
5 tegrity, 
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tegrity, and the ſplendor of his virtues, made him 
beloved. Kings were governed by his wiſdom, 
and the people reverenced him as a ſaint. He was 
offered ſeveral high offices in the magiſtracy, which 
he ſometimes accepted; but never from a motive 
of ambition, which he was not at all concerned to 
gratify, but always with a view of reforming a 
corrupt ſtate, and amending mankind : for he 
never failed to reſign thoſe offices, as ſoon as he 
perceived that he could be no longer uſeful in 
them. Thus, for inſtance, he was raiſed to a 
conſiderable place of truſt in the kingdom of Lou, 
his own native country; where he had not exer- 
ciſed his charge above three months, when the 
court and provinces, - through his counſels and 
management, were become quite another thing, 
He corrected many frauds and abuſes in the mer- 
cantile way, and reduced the weights and meaſures 
to their proper ſtandard. He inculcated fidelity 
and candour among the men, and exhorted the 
women to chaſtity and ſimplicity of manners. By 
ſuch methods he wrought a genera] reformation, 
and eſtabliſhed every where ſuch concord and 
unanimity, that the whole kingdom ſeemed as if it 

were but one great family. 
The neighbouring princes began to be jealous. 
They eaſily perceived, that a king, under the 
L 2 counſels 
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Counſels of ſuch a man as Confucius, would quick. 


ly render himſelf too powerful; ſince nothing can 
make a ſtate flouriſh more than good: order among 
the members, and an exact obſervance of its laws. 
Alarmed at this, the king of Tſi aſſembled his 


miniſters to conſider of methods, which might put 


a ſtop to the career of this new government ; and 
after ſome deliberations the following expedient 
was reſolved upon. They got together a great 
number of young girls of extraordinary beauty, 
who had been inſtructed from their infancy in ſing- 
ing and dancing, and were perfect miſtreſſes of all 
thoſe charms and accompliſhments, which might 
pleaſe and captivate the heart. Theſe, under the 
pretext of an embaſſy, they preſented to the king 
of Lou, and to the grandees of his court. The 
preſent was joyfully received, and had its deſired 
effect. The arts of good government were im- 
mediately neglected, and nothing was thought of, 
but inventing new pleaſures, for the entertainment 
of the fair ſtrangers. In ſhort, nothing was re- 
garded for ſome months but feaſting, dancing, 
ſhows, &c. and the court was entirely diſſolved 
in luxury and pleaſure. Confucius had foreſeen 
all this, and endeavoured to prevent it by adviſing 


the refuſal of the preſent ; and he now laboured 


to take off the deluſion they were fallen into, and 
| to 


11 


to bring men back to reaſon and their duty. But 
all his endeavours proved ineffectual. There was 
nothing to be done; and the ſeverity of the philo- 
ſopher, whether he would or no, was obliged to 
give way to the overbearing faſhion of the court. 
Upon which he immediately quitted his employ- 
ment, becoming an exile at the ſame time from 
his native country, to try, if he could find in other 
kingdoms, minds and diſpoſitions more fit to reliſh 
and purſue his maxims, 

He paſſed through the kingdoms of Ti, Guci, 
and Tſon, but met with inſurmountable difficulties 
every where. He had the misfortune to live ia 
times, when rebellion, wars, and- tumults raged 
throughout the empire. Men had no time to liſten 
to his philoſophy. They had even leſs inclination 
to do it; for as we have ſaid, they were ambitious, ! 
avaricious, and voluptuous. Hence he often met 
with ill treatment and reproachful language, and it 
is ſaid, that ' conſpiracies were formed againſt his 
life; to which may be added, that his neglect of 
his own intereſts had reduced him to the extremeſt 
poverty, Some philoſophers among his contem- 
poraries were ſo affected with the terrible ſtate of 
things, that they had ruſticated themſelves into the 
mountains and deſerts, as the only places wheze 
happineſs could be found; and would have per- 
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ſuaded Confucius to follow them. But, “I am a 
man, ſays Confucius, and cannot exclude myſelf 
from the ſociety of men, and conſort with beaſts, 
Bad as the times are, I ſhall do all that I can to 
recal men to virtue; for in virtue are all things, 
and if mankind” would but once embrace it, and 
ſubmit themſelves to its diſcipline and laws, they 
would not want me nor any body elle to inſtruct 
them. It is the duty of a good man, firſt to per- 
fect himſelf, and then to perfect others. Human 
nature, ſaid he, came to us from heaven pure and 
perfect; but in proceſs of time ignorance, the 
paſſions, and evil examples have corrupted it. All 
conſiſts in reſtoring it to its primitive beauty; and 
to be perfect, we muſt re-aſcend to that point, 
from whence we have fallen. Obey heaven, and 
| follow the orders of him who governs it. Love 
your. neighbour as yourſelf, Let your reafon, and 
not your ſenſes be the rule of your conduct; for 
reaſon will teach you to think wiſely, to ſpeak 
prudently, and to behave yourſelf worthily on all 
occaſions.” 

Confucius in the mean time, though he had 
withdrawn himſelf from. kings and palaces, did not 
ceaſe to travel about, and do what good he could 
among the people, and among mankind in general. 
Hle ſent fix hundred of his diſciples into different 

parts 
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parts of the empire, to reform the manners of 
the people; and not ſatisfied with benefiting his 
own country only, he made frequent reſolutions to 
paſs the ſeas, and propagate his doctrine to the 
fartheſt part of the world. Hardly any thing can 
be added to the purity of his morality. He ſfeemns 
rather to ſpeak like a doctor of a revealed law, 
than like a man who had no light, but what the 
law of nature afforded him: and what convinces 
us of his ſincerity is, that he taught as forcibly 
by example as by precept. In ſhort, his gravity 
and ſobriety, his rigorous abſtinence, his contempt 
of riches and what are commonly called the goods 
of this life, his continual attention and watchful- 
neſs over his actions, and above all that modeſty 
and humility, which are not to be found among 
the Grecian ſages ; all theſe, I ſay, would almoſt 
tempt one to believe, that he was not a mere phi- 
lolopher formed by reaſon only, but a man inſpired 
by God for the reformation of the world, and to 
check that torrent of idolatry and ſuperſtitions 
which was going to overſpread that particular part 
of it. 

Confucius is ſaid to have lived in retirement 
three years, and to have ſpent the latter part of his 
liie in forrow. A few days before his laſt illneſs, 
he told his diſciples with tears in his eyes,, that he 
L. 4 was 
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was overcome with grief at the ſight of the diſ. 
orders, which prevailed in the empire. « The 
mountain, faid he, is fallen; the high machire is 
demoliſhed, and the ſages are all fled.” His 
meaning was, that the edifice of perfection, which 
he had endeavoured to raiſe, was entirely over. 
thrown, He began to languiſh from that time, 
and on the ſeventh day before his death, The 
kings, ſaid he, reject my maxims ; and ſince I am 
no longer uſeful on the earth, I may as well leave 
it.” After theſe words he fell into a lethargy, 
and at the end of ſeven days expired in the 
arms of his diſciples, in the ſeventy-third year of 
his age. Upon the firſt hearing of his death, the 
king of Lou could not refrain from tears: © The 
Tien is not ſatisfied with me, cried, he, as Con- 
fucius is taken away ſrom me.” In reality, wiſe 
men are precious gifts, with which heaven bleſles 
the earth; and their worth is never fo well known 
till they are taken away. Confucius was lamented 
by the whole empire, which from that very mo- 
ment began to honour him as a faint; and eſta- 
bliſhed ſuch a veneration for his memory, as will 
probably laſt for ever in thoſe parts of the world. 
Kings have built palaces for him in all the pro- 
vinces, whither the learned go at certain times to 


pay him homage. There are to be ſeen upon 
ſevera 
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feyeral edifices, raiſed in honour of him, inſcrip- 
tions in large characters; * To the great maſter. 
To the head doctor. To the faint: To him 
who taught emperors and kings.“ 

Confucius, did not altogether truſt to the me- 
mory of his diſciples ſor the preſervation of his 
philoſophy, but committed the ſubſtance of it to 
writing. His books are four in number. The 
firſt is entitled, Fa Hio, the Grand Science, or 
the School of the Adults.“ It is this that begin- 
ners ought to ſtudy firſt, becauſe it is, as it were, 
the porch of the temple of wiſdom and virtue- 
It treats of the care we ought to take in go- 
verning ourſelves, that we may be able after- 
wards to govern others. The ſecond book is 
called, I chong Yong, or the Immutable Mean”? 
and treats of the means which ought. to be obſerv- 
ed in all things. The third book, «© Yun Lu, or 
the Book of Maxims,” is a collection of fenten- 
tious and moral diſcourſes ; and thg fourth book 
gives an idea of a perfect government. They 
who would have a perfect knowledge of all theſe 
works,. will find it in the Latin of father Noel, 
one of the moſt ancient miſſionaries of China, 
which was printed at Prague in the year 1711. 
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SECT. XXXIV, 


OF THE NUMBER OF INHABITANTS IN chr. 
NA; AND OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE, 


IT is remarkable that the manners of the mo- 
dern differ not much from thoſe of the ancient 
Chineſe. Pliny fays “ that ſilk originally came 
from China; that the Chineſe, whom he called 
Seres, (from which name is derived the Roman 
word ſericum, ſilk) like wild animals, induſtriouſſy 
ſhunned any communication with ſtrangers; and 
that they were of mild diſpoſitions.” They are 
at this day courteous and gentle, but will not ſuf- 
fer merchants of other nations to penetrate into 


their country. 


How admirable are their political maxims ! 
They demonſtrate by experience, that from the 
natural produce of the ground the true riches and 
proſperity of a country ariſe. By the aſſiduous 


cultivation of every inch of ground, they are 


enabled to maintain an amazing multitude of peo- 
ple, who are faid to be more in number than all 
the inhabitants of Europe. It is computed that m 
China there are ſeventy millions of people, though 


it does not ſeem to be more than three times the 
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fize of Great Britain, which. does not contain 
above ſeven or eight millions. How great a diſ- 
proportion do we find with reſpect to the number 
of inhabitants of theſe two countries! And in- 
deed, if we caſt dur eyes upon any neglected coun- 
try, for inſtance the Highlands of Scotland, we 
ſhall always ſee few inhabitants, and even thoſe 
diſtreſſed and poor. Their circumſtances would 
not be much. happier, if they even had the rich: 
metals of Peru, whilſt they idly refuſe to till the 
earth, which always gratefully rewards the toil of 
the huſbandman. Riches ebb faſter out than they 
flow into a country, where the natives thereof 
muſt purchaſe the neceſſaries and conveniencies- 
of life from ſtrangers. , 

The Chineſe language bears no affinity to any 
language, dead or living, with which we are ac- 
quainted. All other languages have an alphabet. 
compoſed of a certain number of letters, by the 
various combinations of which ſyllables and words 
are formed. Whereas there is no alphabet of the 
Chineſe language; but there are as many different 
charaRers and figures as words. The number of 
Chineſe characters is computed to be about 80,000. 
A perſon, however, that underſtands 10,000 cha- 
racters is able to-expreſs himſelf: in this language, 
and to uncerſ{tand many books, Moſt of the learned 
L 6 do 
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do not underſtand above 15,000 or 20, ooo; and 
but few doctors are maſters of 40, ooo. 

A dictionary was compiled, by order of the late 
emperor, conliſting of one hundred and nineteen 
volumes, moſt of them written in a ſmall charac. 
ter, and very thick, It is certain that no languagg 
in the world is more copious than the Chineſe. 

The ſenſe of the Chineſe language is very 
much varied by the different accents, inflections, 
tones, aſpirations, and other changes of the voice; 
hence it is, that perſons, who are not exceedingly 
well verſed in this language, often miſtake one 
word for another. Of this father -du Halde gives 
ſeme examples; ſuch as, that the word T'chu, when 
differently ſounded, ſignifies a lord, or maſter, a 
hog, a kitchen, or a column. In like manner the 
ſyllable Po, has, according as it is ſounded, the 
following different meanings; glaſs, wiſe, liberal, 
to prepare, an old woman, to break, to cleave, 
inclined, a very little, to water, a ſlave, a captive, 
to bail; to winnow rice. Likewiſe the ſame word 
joined to others is capable of a variety of ſenſes. 
For inſtance, Mou or Moo, when ſingle, ſigni- 
fies a tree, or wood; but when compounded, it 
has many more ſignifications; Moo ſiang, ſigni- 
fying a cheſt of drawers; Moo nu, a kind of ſmall 


orange, &c. 
In 
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In this manner the Chineſe, by variouſly com- 
bining their monoſyllables, can form regular diſ- 
courſes, and expreſs themſelves. with clearneſs and 
elegance, almoſt in the ſame manner as the Euro- 
peans compoſe all their. words by the different 
combinations of about twenty-four letters. 
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OF THE TEA-PLANT, 


OF all the vegetable productions of China, the 
tea-plant is the moſt valuable. The ſhrub, which 
ſeems to be a ſpecies of myrtle, ſeldom grows be- 
yond the ſize of a roſe-buſh, or at moſt ſix or 
ſeven feet in heighth, though ſome have extended 


it to an hundred, It ſuccceds beſt in a gravelly 


foil, and is uſually planted in rows upon little hills, 
about three or four feet diſtant from each other. 
Its leaves are about an inch and a half long, nar- 
row, tapering to the point, and indented like our 
roſe or ſweet- briar leaves, and its flowers are much 
like noſe of the latter. The ſhrub is an ever- 
green, and bears a ſmall fruit, which contains ſe- 
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veral round blackiſh feeds, about the bigneſs of a 
large pea; but ſcarce above one in an hundred 
comes to perfection. By theſe ſeeds the plant is 
propagated, nine or ten of them being put into a 
hole together; and the ſhrubs thence ariſing are 


afterwards tranſplanted into proper ground. They 


thrive beſt when expoſed to the ſouth ſun, and 
yield the beſt tea; but there is a fort that grows 
without any cultivation, which, though leſs valua- 
ble, often ſerves the poorer fort of people. 

The Chineſe know nothing of imperial tea, and 
ſeveral other names, which in Europe ſerves to 
diſtinguiſh the goodneſs and price of this faſhion- 
able.commodity. In truth, though there be vari- 
ous kinds of tea, they are now generally allowed 
to be the produce of the ſame plant, only differing 
in the colour, fragrancy, &c. according to the 
difference of ſoil, the time of gathering it, and 
the method of preparation. Bohi or Bohea tea, 
is ſo called, not from the mountains of Bokein, 
where the beſt of that ſort is ſaid to grow, but 
from its dark and blackiſh. colour. This chiefly 
differs from the green tea, by its being gathered 
ſix or ſeven weeks ſooner, that is, in March or 


April, according as the ſeaſon proves, when the 


plant is in full. bloom, and the leaves full of juice; 


whereas the other, by being left ſo much the 
longer 
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longer upon the tree, loſes a great part of its juice, 
and contracts a different colour, taſte and virtue. 
The green tea is moſt valued and ufed in 
China; and the Bohea ſeems not to have been 
known there till about the conclufion of the fif- 
teenth century: for a judicious Hollander, who 
was phyſician and botaniſt to the emperor of Ja- 
pan at that- period, tells us that he had heard of 
the Bohi or black tea being come into vogue in 
China; but, upon the ſtricteſt ſearch he could 
make, could find no ſuch thing, and therefore 
believed it was a falſe report. "This makes it pro- 
bable, that originally they gathered all the tea at 
the ſame time, but that, ſince the difcovery of the 
ſmoothneſs and excellence of the more juicy Bo- 
hea, they have carried on their experiments ſtill 
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farther, by gathering it at different ſeaſons. | 
As to the manner of curing the tea, the Bohea if f 
is firſt dried in the ſhade, and afterwards expoſed { | 1 
to the heat of the ſun, or over a flow fire, in. 9 9 
earthen pans, till it is convolved or ſhrivelled up | 1 
(as we fee it) into a ſmall compaſs. The other 1 6 
forts are commonly criſped and dried as ſoon as ga- 1 
thered; though according to Dr. Cunningham, wht! 
the Bohea is dried in the ſhade, and the green. | | k , 
in pans over the fire. | i 14 
It is very rare to find tea perſectly pure, the 11 
Chineſe | it 
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Chineſe generally mixing other leaves with it to 
increaſe” the quantity; though one would think 
the price is too moderate to tempt them to ſuch a 


cheat, it being, uſually ſold amongſt them for 


three-pence per pound, and never for more than 
nine-pence ; ſo that it is moſt probable the work 
adulterations of it are made by our own retailers, 

Bohea tea, if good, is all of a dark colour, criſp 
and dry, and has a fine ſmell. 

Green tea is alſo to be ia by its criſpneſs, 
fragrant ſmell, and light colour with a bluiſh caſt ; 
for it is not good if any of the leaves appear dark 
or browniſh. | 

As to the properties of tea, they are very much 
controverted by our phyſicians ; but the Chineſe 
reckon it an excellent diluter and purifier of the 
blood, a great ſtrengthener of the brain and ſto- 
mach, a promoter of digeſtion, perſpiration, and 
other ſecretions. They drink large quantities of it 
in fevers, in ſome ſorts of colics, and other acute 


diſeaſes ; and think it corrects the acrimony of the 


humours, removes obſtructions of the viſcera, and 
reſtores decayed fight. That the gout and ſtone 
are unknown in China, is aſcribed to the uſe of this 
plant. Some of the virtues attributed to tea are 
undoubtedly imaginary, and it, has bad effects upon 


fome conſtitutions ; but experience ſhes, that ſe- 
veral 
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veral advantages attend the drinking it with diſ- 
cretion. It quickens the ſenſes, prevents drowſi- 
neſs, corrects the heat of the liver, removes the 
head-ach, eſpecially that proceeding from a crapula, 
and being greatly aſtringent, it ſtrengthens the tone 
of the ſtomach. 


CHINESE TRAVELLER, 


SECT, XXXVI. 5 


OF THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE EGYPTIAN 
LADIES. 


IN Europe, women act parts of great conſe- 
quence, and often reign ſovereigns on the world's 
vaſt theatre; they influence manners and morals, 
and decide on the moſt important events; the fate 
of nations is frequently in their hands. How dif- 
ferent in Egypt, where they are bowed down by 
the fetters of ſlavery, condemned to ſervitude, and 
have no influence in public affairs. Their empire 
is confined within the walls of the Harem. There 
are their graces and charms entombed. The circle 
of their life extends not beyond their own family 
and domeſtic duties. | 
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Their firſt care is to educate their children, and 
a numerous poſterity is their moſt fervent wiſh. 
Mothers always ſuckle their children. This is 
expreſsly commanded by Mahomet. © Let the 
mother ſuckle her child full two years, if the child 
does not quit the breaſt ; but ſhe ſhall be permitted 
to wean it with the conſent of her huſband.” 

When obliged by circumſtances to take a nurſe, 
they do not treat her as a ſtranger. She becomes 
one of the family, and paſſes her days amidſt the 
children ſhe has ſuckled, by whom ſhe is cheriſhed 


and honoured as a ſecond mother. 


Racine, who poſſeſſed not only genius, but all 
the knowledge neceſſary to render genius conſpi- 
cuous, ſtored with the learning of the fineſt works 
of Greece, and well acquainted with oriental man- 
ners, gives Phædra her nurſe as her ſole confidante. 
The wretched queen, infected by a guilty paſſion 
ſhe could not conquer, while the fatal fecret op- 
preſſed a heart that durſt not unload itſelf, could not 
reſolve to ſpeak her thoughts to the tender none, 
till the latter had ſaid, 


4 Cruelle, quand ma foi vous a-t-elle decue 
« Songez-vous, qu'en naiſſant, mes bras vous ont recue ? 


% When, cruel queen, by me were you deceived ? 
% Did I not firſt receive you in theſe arms? 


The 
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The harem is the cradle and ſchool of infancy. 
The new-born feeble being is not there ſwaddled 
and filleted up in a ſwathe, the ſource of a thouſand 
diſeaſes. Laid naked on a mat, expoſed in a vaſt 
chamber to the pure air, he breathes freely, and 
with his delicate limbs ſprawls at pleaſure. The 
new element in which he is to live, is not entered 
with pain and tears. Daily bathed beneath his mo- 
ther's eye, he grows apace, Free to act, he tries 
his coming powers; rolls, crawls, riſes, and ſhould 
he fall, cannot much hurt - himſelf on the carpet or 
mat which covers the floor, 

He is not baniſhed his father's houſe when ſeven 
years old, and ſent to college with the loſs of health 
and innocence. He does. not, *tis true, acquire 
much learning. He perhaps can only read and 
write; but he is healthy, robuſt, fears God, reſpects 
old age, has filial. piety, and delights in hoſpitality ; 
which virtues, continually practiſed in his family, 
remain deeply engraven in his heart. 

The daughter's education is the ſame. Whale- 
bone and buſks, which martyr European girls, they 
know not. They are only covered with a ſhift 
till ſix years old; and the dreſs they afterwards 
wear confines none of their limbs, but ſuffers the 
body to take its true form: and nothing is more 
uncommon than ricketty children and crooked 

people, 
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people. Man riſes in all his majeſty, and woman 
diſplays every charm of perſon. in the Eaft, In 
Georgia and Greece, thoſe fine marking outlines, 

| thoſe admirable forms, which the Creator gave the 
chief of his works, are beſt preſerved. Apelles 
would {till find models worthy of his pencil there. 
The care of their children does not wholly em- 
ploy the women. Every other domeſtic concern 
is theirs. They overlook their houſehold, and do 
not think themſelves debaſed, by preparing their 
own food, and that of their huſbands. Former 
cuſtoms, ſtill ſubſiſting, render theſe cares duties. 
| Thus Sarah haſtened to bake cakes upon the hearth, 
|! while angels viſited Abraham, who performed the 
Ii) rights of hoſpitality. Menelaus thus intreats the 
departing Telemachus : 


« Yet flay, my friends, and in your chariot take 
* «© The nobleſt preſents that our love can make: 
« Mean-time, commit we to our womens” care 
Some choice domeſtic viaads to prepare. 
I! | Pope's Odyſſey, Lib. 15. 


Subject to the immutable laws by which cuſtom 

Il governs the Eaſt, the women do not aſſociate with 

tf . : 

b ö the men, not even at table“, where the union of 11 
ö 8 woman, 
| 1 * Sarah, who prepared the dinner for Abraham and hls gueſts, country, 


_ * ſat not at table, but remained in her tents was wit. 
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ſexes produces mirth, and wit, and makes food 
more ſweet. When the great incline to dine with 
one of their wives, ſhe is informed, prepares the 
apartment, perfumes it with precious eflences, pro- 
cures the moſt delicate viands, and receives her 
lord with the utmoſt attention and reſpect. A- 
mong the common people, the women uſually 
{tand, or fit in a corner of the room, while the huſ- 
band dines, often hold the baſon for him to waſh, 
and ferve him at table“. Cuſtoms like theſe, 
which the Europeans rightly call barbarous, and 
exclaim againſt with juſtice, appear ſo natural 
here, that they do not ſuſpect it can be other- 
wiſe elſewhere. Such is the power of habit over 
man. What has been for ages, he ſuppoſes a law 
of nature. 

Though thus employed, the Egyptian women 
have much leiſure, which they ſpend among their 
ſlaves, embroidering ſaſhes, making veils, tracing 
deſigns to decorate their ſofas, and in ſpinning. 
Such Homer painted the women of his times. 


c Put 


* I lately dined with an Italian, who had married an Egyptian 
woman, and aſſumed their manners, having long lived in that 
country, His wife and ſiſter-in-law ſtood in my preſence, and it 
was with difficulty I prevailed on them to ſit at table verch us, 
where they were extremely timid and diſconcerted. 
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« But not as yet the fatal news had ſpread 
6 To fair Andromache of Hector dead; 
ce As yet no meſſenger had told his fate, 
« Nor een his ſtay without the Scæan gate. | 
c Far in the cloſe receſſes of the dome, 
cc Penſive ſhe ply d the melancholy loom; 
« A growing work employ' d her ſecret hours, 
« Confus'dly gay with intermingled flow'rs, 
cc Her fair-hair'd handmaids heat the brazen urn, 
«© The bath preparing for her lord's return.“ 


Pope's Iliad, Lib, 22, 


Telemachus, ſeeing Penelope ſpeak to the ſuit- 
ors on affairs to which he thought her incompe- 
tent, ſays — 


«« O royal mother! ever-honour'd name 

6 Permit me, cries Telemachus, to claim 

« A ſon's juſt right, No Grecian prince but T 

«« Has pow'r this bow to grant, or to deny. 

« Of all that Ithaca's rough hills contain, 

«© And all wide Elis' courſer-breeding plain, 
To me alone my father's arms deſcend ; 

„% And mine alone they are to give or lend. 

0 Retire, oh queen] thy houſhold taſk reſume, 

«© Tend with thy maids the labours of the loom 

© The bow, the darts, and arms of chivalry, 

« Theſe cares to man belong, and moſt to me.“ 


Pope's Odyfley, Lib. 27, 
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The Queen, far from being offended at this free- 


dom, retired, admiring the manly wiſdom of her ſon. 
Labour 
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Labour has its relaxations. Pleaſure is not ba- 
niſhed the harem. The nurſe recounts the hiſtory 
of paſt times, with a feeling which her hearers 
participate. Chearful and paſſionate ſongs are ac- 
companied by the ſlaves, with the tambour de baſque 
and caſtanets. Sometimes the Almai come, to 
enliven the ſcene with their dances, and affecting 
recitals, and by relating amorous romances; and 
at the cloſe of the day there is a repaſt, in which 
exquiſite fruits and perfumes are ſerved with pro- 
fuſion. Thus do they endeavour to charm away 
the dulneſs of captivity. | 

Not that they are wholly priſoners ; once or 
twice a week they are permitted to go to the bath, 
and viſit female relations and friends. To bewail 
the dead is, likewiſe, a duty they are allowed to 
perform. TI have often ſcen diſtracted mothers 
round Grand Cairo, reciting funeral hymns over 
the tombs they had ſtrewed with odoriferous plants. 
- Thus Hecuba and Andromache lamented over the 
body of Hector; and thus Fatima and Sophia wept 

over Mahomet. 
« O my father! (faid F ime) miniſter of the 
. Yoſt High ! Prophet of the moſt merciful God! 
And art thou gone? With thee divine revelation 
is gone alſo ! The angel Gabriel has, henceforth, 
tor ever taken his flight into the high heavens ! 
Power 


ö 
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Power Supreme! hear my laſt prayer ; haſten to 
unite my ſoul to his ; let me behold his face ; de- 


_ prive me not of the fruit of his righteouſneſs, nor 


of his interceſſion at the day of judgment.“ 

Then taking a little of the duſt from the coffin, 
and putting it to her face, ſhe adds, 

Who, having ſmelt the duſt of his tomb, can 
ever find odour in the moſt exquilite perfumes ! 
Alas! agreeable ſenſations are all extinct in my 
heart! The clouds of ſorrow envelope me, and will 
change the brighteſt day to diſmal night!“ 

« This cuſtom was not unknown to the Ro- 
mans. They had their funeral urns ſtrewed with 
cypreſs. How charmingly does the elegant Ho- 
race ſhed flowers over that of QuinCtilius ! How 
affecting, how paſſionate is the ode he addreſſes to 
Virgil on the death of their common friend, 


c Wherefore reſtrain the tender tear? 
« Why bluſh to weep for one ſo dear? 
« Sweet muſe, of melting voice and lyre, 
« Do thou the mournful ſong inſpire. 
« QuinQtilius—-ſunk to endleſs reſt, 
« With death's eternal ſleep oppreſt! 
« Oh! when ſhall Faith, of ſoul ſincere, 
« Of Juſtice pure, the ſiſter fair, 
«© And Modeſty, unſpotted maid, 
 « And Truth in artleſs guiſ: array'd, 
« Among the race of human kind, 
« An equal to QuicRilius find? 
« How 
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« How did the good, the virtuous mourng 
« And pour their ſorrows o'er his urn? 
« But, Virgil, thine the loudeſt ſtrain, 
« Yet all thy pious grief is vain. 
c In vain do you the gods implore, 
% Thy lov'd Quinctilius to reſtore; 
« Whom on far other terms they gave, 
« By nature fated to the grave. 
„ What though you can the lyre command, 
« And ſweep its tones with ſofter hand 
«© Than Orpheus, whoſe harmonious ſong 
« Once drew the liſtening trees along, 
« Yet ne'er returns the vital heat, 
« The ſhadowy form to animate z 
«« For when the ghoſt=compelling god 
« Forms his black troops with horrid rod, 
« He will not, lenient to the breath 
« Of prayer, unbar the gates of death, 
& *Tis hard, but patience muſt endure, 
& And ſoothe the woes it cannot cure. 


Francis's Horace, Lib. 1. Od. 244 


Among European nations, where ties of kin- 
dred are much relaxed, they rid themſelves all they 
can of the religious duties which ancient piety paid 
the dead; but the reaſon why we die unregretted 
is, becauſe we have. had the misfortune tolive un- 
beloved. — 

The Egyptian women receive each other's viſits 
very affectionately. When a lady enters the ha- 


rem, the miſtreſs riſes, takes her hand, preſſes it 
Vor. 3 M 
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to her boſom, kiſſes, and makes her fit down by 
her ſide ; a ſlave haſtens to take her black mantle; 
ſhe is intreated to be at eaſe, quits her veil and her 
outward ſhift*, and diſcovers a floating robe, tic 
round the waiſt with a ſaſh, which perfectly diſ- 
plays her ſhape. She then receives compliments 
according to their manner. Why, my mother, 
or my ſiſter, have you been ſo long abſent? We 
ſighed to fee you! Your preſence is an honour to 
our houſe ! It is the happineſs of our lives I“ 
Slaves preſent coffee, ſherbet, and confectionary. 
They laugh, talk, and play. A large diſh is placed 
on the ſofa, on which are oranges, pomegranates, 
bananas, and excellent melons, Water, and roſe- 
water mixed, are brought in an ewer, and with them 
a ſilver baſon to waſh the hands, and loud glee and 
| merry converſation ſeaſon the meal. The cham- 
ber is perfumed by wood of aloes, in a brazier; 
and, the repaſt ended, the ſlaves dance to the ſound 
of cymbals, with whom the miſtreſſes often mingle, 
At parting they ſeveral times repeat, God keep 


A habit of ceremony, which covers the dreſs, and greatly te- 
ſembles a ſhift. It is thrown off on fitting down, to be more at 
eaſe, and is called in Arabic, cams. 

+ Such titles as madam, miſs, or miſtreſs, are unknown in 
Egypt. A woman advanced in years is called my mother; when 
young, my ſiſter; and, if a girl daughter of the houſe, 


you 
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you in health | Heaven grant you a numerous off 
ſpring | Heaven preſerve your childrea? Wy __ 
and glory of your family! 

While a viſitor is in the - harem, is hufbans 


cannot be violated without fatal conſequences ; a 
cheriſhed right, which the Egyptian women care- 
fully maintain, being intereſted in its preſervation, 
A lover, diſguiſed like a woman, may be introdu- 
ced into the forbidden place *, and it is neceſſary he 
ſhould remain undiſcovered; death would other- 
wiſe be his reward. In this country, where the 
paſſions are excited by the climate, and the difi- 


gical events. 


nuchs, upon the water alſo, and enjoy the charming 
proſpects of the banks of the Nile, Their cabins 


nd are pleaſant, ' richly embelliſhed, and the boats well 
le. carved and painted. They are known by the blinds 
ep over the windows, and the muſic by Which they ar are 
3 accompanied. 

Fa When they cannot go Wer they cee 


to be merry in their priſon. Toward ſun- ſetting 
they go on the terrace, and take the freſh air among 


* Harem, ſigniſies forbidden place, 


M 2 += "al 


muſt not enter; it is the aſylum of hoſpitality, and 


culty of gratifying them, love often ane, tra- 


The Turkiſh women go, guarded by their eu- 
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the flowers which are there carefully reated. Here 
they often bathe ; and thus, at once, enjoy the 
cool, limpid water, the perfume of odoriferous 
plants, the balmy air, and the ſtarry hoſt, which 


thine in the firmament. 


Thus Bathſheba bathed, when David beheld her 
from the roof of his palace. 

Such is the uſual life of the Egyptian women, 
Their duties are to educate their children, take care 
of their houſehold, and live retired with their fa- 
mily : their pleaſures to viſit, give feaſts, in which 
they often yield to exceſſive mirth and licentiouſ- 
neſs, go on the water, take the air in orange groves, 
and liſten to the Almai. They deck themſelves as 
carefully to receive their acquaintance, as French 
womea do to allure the men, Uſually mild and 
timid, they become daring and furious when under 
the dominion of violent love. Neither locks nor 
grim keepers can then preſcribe hounds to their 
paſſions; which, though death be ſuſpended over 
their heads, they ſearch the means to gratify, and 
are ſeldom unſucceſsful, 

bad 7 d . O55 SAVARY, 
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SECT. XXXVII. 
OF NAPLES AND MOUNT VESUVIUS, 


I AM perſuaded that our phyſicians are under 
ſome miſtake with regard to this chmate, It is 
certainly one of the warmeſt in Italy; but it is as 
certainly one of the moſt inconſtant; and from 
what we have obſerved, diſagrees with the greateſt 
part of our valetudinarians; but more particular- 
ly with the gouty people, who have all found them - 
ſelves better at Rome; which, though much colder 
in winter, is, I believe, a healthier climate. Naples, 
to be ſure, is more eligible in ſummer, as the air is 
conſtantly refreſhed by the ſea breeze, when Rome 
is often ſcorched by the moſt inſupportable heat. 

We have ſome very agreeable ſociety amongſt 
ourſelves here, though we cannot boaſt much of 
that with the inhabitants. There are to be ſure 
many good people amongſt them; but in general, 
there is ſo very little analogy betwixt an Engliſh 
and a Neapolitan mind, that the true focial har- 
mony, that great ſweetener of human life, can 
ſeldom be produced. In lieu of this, (the ex- 
change you will ſay is but a bad one) the country 
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round Naples abounds ſo much in every thing that | 


is curious, both in nature and art, and affords 


"2 ample 2 held of ſpeculation for the naturaliſt and 


antiquary, that a perſon of any curioſity may ſpend 
ſome months here very agreeably, and not with- 
out profit. 

Beſides the diſcoveries of Herculaneum and Pom- 
peia, which, of themſelves, afford a great fund of 
entertainnhent, the whole coaſt that ſurrounds this 
beautiful bay, particularly that near Puzzoli, Cuma, 
Micenum, and Baia, is covered with innumerable 
monuments of Roman magnificence. But, alas ! 
how are the mighty fallen ! This delightful coaſt, 
once the garden of all Ttaly, and inhabited only by 
the rich, the gay, and luxurious, is now abandoned 
to the pooreft and moſt miſerable of mortals, 
Perhaps there is no ſpot on the globe that has un- 
dergone fo thorough a change, or that can exhibit 
ſo ftriking a picture of the vanity of human gran- 
deur. Thoſe very walls that once lodged a Czfar, 
a Lucullus, an Anthony, the richeſt and moſt vo- 
luptuous of mankind, are now occupied by the very 
meaneſt and moſt indigent wretches on earth, who 


are actually ſtarving for want in thoſe very apart- 


ments that were the ſcenes of the greateſt luxury. 
There we are told that ſuppers were frequently 
given that coſt fifty thouſand pounds; and ſome 


that even amounted to double chat ſum. 
The 
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The luxury indeed of Baia was o great, that it | 
became a proverb, even amongſt the luxurious Ro- [| f 
mans themſelves; and at Rome, we often find : 
them upbraiding with effeminacy and epicuriſm, | þ 
thoſe who ſpent much of their time in this ſcene . il! 
of delights. Clodius throws it in Cicero's teeth | F 
more than once: and that orator's having pur- | 1 
chaſed a villa here, hurt him not a little in the opi- N 
nion of the graver and more auſtere part of the 
ſenate. The walls of theſe palaces ſtill remain, 
and the poor peaſants, in ſome places, have built ' 
up their miſerable huts within them; but at pre- 1 
ſent, there is not one gentleman or man of faſhion 1 
reſiding in any part of this country; the former | 
ſtate of which, compared with the preſent, certainly 
makes the moſt ſtriking contraſt imaginable. We 
rode over the greateſt part of it a-ſhooting porcu- 
pines, a new ſpecies of diverfton which I had never 
heard of beſore. We killed ſeveral of theſe animals 
on the Monte Barbaro, the place which formerly pro- | 
duced the Falernian wine, but now a barren waſte, 
The novelty of this ſport was to me its greateſt 
merit; and I' would'not at any time give a day of 
partridge for a month of porcupine ſhooting. Nei- 
ther, indeed, is the fleſh of theſe animals the moſt 
delicious in the world. It is extremely luſcious, 
and ſoon palls upon the appetite. 3 
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The bay of Naples, ſurrounded by the moft 


beautiful ſcenery in the world, deſerves a particular 
deſcription. It is of a circular figure; in moſt 
places upwards of twenty miles in diameter; ſo 
that including all its breaks and inequalities, the 
circumference is conſiderably more than fixty miles, 
The whole of this ſpace is fo wonderfully diver- 
ſthed, by all the riches both of art and nature, that 
there is ſcarce an object wanting to render the ſcene 
complete; and it is hard to ſay, whether the view 
is more pleaſing from the ſingularity of: many of 
theſe objects, or from the incredible variety of the 
whole. . You ſee an amazing mixture of the an- 
cient and modern; ſome rifing to fame, and ſome 
ſinking to ruin. Palaces reared over the tops of 
other palaces, and ancient magnificence trampled 
under foot by modern folly. Mountains and 
iſlands, that were celebrated for their fertility, 
changed into barren waſtes, and barren waſtes into 
fertile fields and rich vineyards. Mountains ſunk 
into plains, and plains ſwelled into mountains, 
Lakes drunk up by volcanos, and extinguiſhed vol- 
canos turned into lakes. The earth till ſmoking 
in many places, and in others throwing out flame. 
In ſhort, nature ſeems to have formed this coaſt in 
her moſt capricious mood; for every object is a 


liſas naturæ. She never ſeems to have gone ſeri- 
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ouſly to work; but to have devoted this ſpot to the 
moſt unlimited indulgence of caprice and frolie. 

The bay is ſhut out from the Mediterranean. by 
the iſland of Caprè, ſo famous for the abode of Au- 
guſtus ; and afterwards ſo infamous for that of Ti- 
betius. A little to the weſt lie thoſe of Iſchia, Pro- 
cida, and Niſida ; the celebrated promontory of 
Micænum, where /Eneas landed; the claſlic helds 
of Baia, Cuma,. and Puzzoli, with all the variety 
of ſcenery that formed both the Tartarus and Ely- 
ſium of the ancients; the Campi Phlegrei, or burn- 
ing Plains, where Jupiter overcame the giants; the 
Monte Novo, formed- of late years by fire; the 
Monte Barbaro; the pictureſque city of Puzzoli, 
with the Solfaterra ſmoking above it; the beauti- 
ful promontory of Pauſſillippe, exhibiting the fineſt 
ſcenery that can be imagined ; the great and opu- 
lent city of Naples, with its three caſtles, its har- 
bour full of ſhips from every nation, its palaces, 
churches, and convents innumerable, The rich 
country from thence to Portici,. covered with noble 
houſes and gardens, and appearing only a continu- 
ation of the city. The palace of the King, with. 
many others ſurrounding it, all built over the roofs 
of thoſe of Herculaneum, buried near a hundred 
feet by the eruptions of Veſuvius. The black 
helds of lava that have run from that mountain, in- 
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termixed with gardens, vineyards, and orchards, 
Veſuviiis itſelf, in the back ground of the ſcene, 
diſcharging volumes of fire and ſmoke, and forming 
a broad track in the air over our heads, extending, 
without being broken or diflipated, to the utmoſt 
verge of the horizon. A variety of beautiful 
towns and villages, round the baſe of the moun- 
tain, thoughtleſs of the impending ruin that daily 
thteatens them. Some of theſe are reared over the 
very roofs of Pompeia and Stabia, where Pliny pe- 
riſhed, and with their foundations have pierced 
through the ſacred abodes of the ancient Romans; 
thouſands of whom lie buried here, the victims of 
this inexorable mountain. Next follows the ex- 
tenſive and romantic coaſt of Caſtello Mare, Sor- 
rentum, and Mola, diverſified with every pictureſque 
object in nature. It was the ſtudy of this wild and 
beautiful country that formed our greateſt landicape- 
painters. This was the ſchool of Pouſſin, and Sal- 
vator Roſa, but more particularly of the laſt, who 
compoſed many of his moſt celebrated pieces from 
the bold craggy rocks that ſurround this coaſt ; and 
no doubt it was from the daily contemplation ot 
theſe romantic objects, that they ſtored their minds 
with that variety of ideas they have communicated 
to the world with ſuch elegance in their works. 


Now, ſhould 1 wy. 2 this extenſive coaſt, this 
prodigious 
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prodigious variety of mountains, valleys, promon- 
tories, and iſlands, covered with an everlaſting ver- 
dure, and loaded with the richeſt fruits, is all the 
produce of ſubterraneous fire; it would require, I am 
afraid, too great a ſtretch of faith to believe me; yet 
the fact is certain, and can only be doubted by thoſe 
who have wanted time or curioſity to examine it. 
It is ſtrange, one may ſay, that nature ſhould make 
uſe of the ſame agent to create as to deſtroy ; and 
that what has only been looked upon as the con- 
ſumer of countries, is in fact the very power that 
produces them. Indeed, this part of our earth 
ſeems already to have undergone the ſentence pro- 
nounced upon the whole of it; but, like the phœ- 
nix, has riſen again from its own aſhes, in much 
greater beauty and ſplendour than before it was 


d conſumed, The traces of theſe dreadful confla- 
- erations are ſtill conſpicuous in every corner; they 
|- have been violent in their operations, but in the 
10 end have proved ſaluary in their effects. The fire 
m in many places is not yet extinguiſhed, but Veſu- 
nd vius is now the only ſpot where it rages with any 
of 


degree of activity. 
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SECT. XXXVIII. 


OF STROMBOLO, 


THE Lipari Iſlands are very pictureſque, and 
ſeveral of them ſtill emit ſmoke, particularly Vo]. 
cano and Volcanello; but none of them, for ſome 
ages paſt, except Strombolo, have made any erup- 
tions of fire. It appears to be a volcano of a very 
different nature from Veſuvius, the exploſions of 
which ſucceed one another with ſome degree of re- 
gularity, and have no great variety of duration. | 
cannot account for the variety of Strombolo.— 
Sometimes its exploſions reſemble thoſe of Veſu- 
vius, and the light ſeems only to be occaſioned by 
the quantity of fiery ſtones thrown into the air; 
and as ſoon as theſe have fallen down, it appears to 
be extinguiſhed, till another exploſion cauſes a freſh 
illumination. This I have obſerved always to be 
the cae with Veſuvius, except when the lava has 
riſen to the ſummit of the mountain, and continued 
without variety to illuminate the a'r round it. The 
light from Strombolo evidently depends on ſome 
other cauſe, Sometimes a clear red flame ifſues 


from the crater of the mountain, and continues to 
blaze 
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blaze without- interruption, for near the ſpace of 
half an hour. The fire is of a different colour 
from the exploſions of tones, and is evidently pro- 
duced from a different cauſe. It would ſeem as if 
ſome inflammable ſubſtance ere ſuddenly kindled 
up in the bowels of the m-,untain. 

The crater of Strc-..oolo feems to be different 
from that of Veſuvius, and all the old volcanos 
that ſurround Naples. Of theſe, the craters are 
without exception in the centre, and form the 
higheſt part of the mountain. That of Strombolo 
is oh its ſide, and not within two hundred. yards of 
its ſummit. From the crater to the ſea, the iſland 
is entirely compoſed of the ſame ſort of aſhes and 
burnt matter as the conical part of Veſuvius; and 
the quantity of tiis matter is perpetually increaſing, 
from the uninterrupted diſcharge from the moun- 
tain 3 for of all the volcanos we read of, Strombolo 
ſeems to be the only one that burns without ceaſ- 


ing. Etna and Veſavius often lie quiet for many 


months, even years, without the leaſt appearance 
of fire, but Strombolo is ever at work, and for 
ages paſt has been looked upon as the great light- 
houſe of theſe ſeas. 
It is truly wonderful, how ſuch a conſtant and 
_ immenſe fire is maintained, for thouſands of years, 
in the midſt of the occan ! That of the other Li- 
part 
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pari iſlands ſeems now almoſt extinct, and the force 
of the whole to be concentered in Strombolo, which 
acts as one great vent to them all. We ſtill ob- 
ſerve Volcano and Volcanello throwing out vo- 
lumes of fmoke, but during the whole night we 
could not perceive the leaſt fpark of fire from either 
of them. | 

It is probable, that Strombolo, as well as all the 
reſt of theſe iſlands, is originally the work of ſub- 
terraneous fire. The matter of which they are 
compoſed in a manner demonſtrates this; and many 
of the Sicilian authors confirm it. There are now 
eleven of them in all, and none of the ancients 
mention more than ſeven. Fazzello, one of the 
beſt Sicilian authors, gives an account of the pro- 
duction of Volcano, now one of the moſt conſi- 
derable of theſe iſlands. He fays it happened in 
the early time of the republic, and is recorded by 
Euſebius, Pliny, and others. He adds, that even 
in his time, in the begirining of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, it {till diſcharged quantities of fire and of pu- 
mice ſtones ; but that in the preceding century 
there had been a very great eruption of this iſland, 


which ſhook all Sicily, and alarmed the coaſt of 


Italy as far as Naples. He ſays the ſea boiled all 
around the iſland, and rocks of a vaſt ſize were 


diſcharged from the crater ; that fire and ſmoke in 
many 
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many places pierced through the waves, and that 
the navigation amongſt theſe iſlands was totally 
changed; rocks appearing where it was formerly 
deep water; and many of the ſtraits and ſhallows 
were entirely filled up. He obſerves that Ariſtotle, 
in his book on meteors, takes notice of a very 
early eruption of this iſland, by which not only 
the coaſt of Sicily, but likewiſe many cities in 
Italy were covered with aſhes. It has probably 
been that very eruption which formed the iſland. 
He deſcribes Strombolo to have been, in his time, 
pretty much the ſame as at this day; only that it 
then produced a great quantity of cotton, which is 
not now the caſe. The greateſt part of it appears 
to be barren. On the north fide there are a few 
vineyards ; but they are very meagre. 


BRYDONE, 


Scr. 
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SECT. XXXIX. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE ERUPTION OF MOUNT 
VESUYIUS, WHICH HAPPENED IN 
AUGUST, 1779. 


AS many poetical deſcriptions of this eruption 
will not be wanting, I ſhall confine mine to ſimple 
matter of fact in plain proſe, and endeavour to 
convey to my readers, as clearly and as diſtinctly 
as I am able, what I ſaw myſelf, and the impreſſion 
it made upon me at the time, without aiming in the 
leait at a flowery ſtyle. 

The uſual ſymptoms of an approaching erup- 
tion, ſuch as rumbling noiſes and exploſions with- 
in the bowels of the. volcano, a quantity of ſmoke 
iſſuing with force from its crater, accompanied at 
times with an emiſſion of red-hot ſcoriæ and aſhes, 
were manifeſt, more or lefs, during the whole 
month of July ; and towards the end of the month, 
thoſe ſymptoms were increaſed to ſuch a degree, as 
to exhibit in the night-time the-moſt beautiful fire- 
works that can be imagined. 

Theſe kinds of throws of red-hot ſeoriz, and 


other volcanic matter, which at night are ſo bright 
and 
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and luminous, appear in broad day-light like ſo 


many black ſpots in the midſt of the white ſmoke; 


and it is this circumſtance that occaſions the vul- 
gar and falſe ſuppoſition, that volcanos burn much 
more violently at night than in the day-time. 
On Thurſday, the 5th of Auguſt, about two 
o clock in the afternoon, I perceived from my villa 
at Pauſilipo, in the bay of Naples, from whence 
one has a full view of Veſuvius, (which is juſt op- 
poſite, and at the diftance of about fix miles in a 
direct line from it) that the volcano was in a moſt 
violent agitation, A white and ſulphureous ſmoke 
iſſued continually and impetuouſly from its crater, 
one puff impelling another, and by an accumulation 
of thoſe clouds of ſmoke, reſembling bales of the 
whiteft cotton, ſuch a maſs of them was ſoon piled 
over the top of the volcano, as exceeded the heighth 
and ſize of the mountain itſelf, at leaſt four times. 
In the midſt of this very white ſmoke, an immenſe 
quantity of ſtones, ſcoriæ, and aſhes, were ſhot up 
to a wonderful heighth, certainly not leſs than two 
thouſand feet, I could alſo perceive, by the help 
of one of Ramſden's moſt excellent refracting te- 
leſcopes, at times, a quantity of liquid lava, ſeem - 
ingly very weighty, juſt heaved up high enough to 
clear the rim of the crater, and then take its courſe 
impetuouſly down the ſteep ſide of Veſuvius, op- 
polite 
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poſite to Somma. Soon after a lava broke out on 
the ſame ſide, from about the middle of the conical 
part of the volcano, and having run with violence 
ſome hours, ceaſed ſuddenly, juſt before it had ar- 
rived at the cultivated parts of the mountain above 
Portici, near four miles from the * where it iſ. 
ſued, 

During this day's eruption, as I have been cre. 
dibly informed ſince, the heat was intolerable at the 
towns of Somma and Ottaiano, that they darkened 
the air in ſuch a manner, as that objects could not 
be diftinguiſhed at the diſtance of ten feet. Long 
filaments of a vitrified matter, like ſpun glaſs, were 
mixed, and fell with theſe aſhes z and the ſulphure- 
ous ſmoke was ſo violent, that ſeveral birds in cages 
were ſuffocatedpand the leaves of the trees in the 
neighbourhood of Somma and Ottaiano were co- 
vered with white ſalts very corroſive. About two 
o'clock in the afternoon, an extraordinary globe of 
ſmoke, of a very great diameter, was diſtinctly per- 
ceived by many of the inhabitants of Portici, to 
iflue from the crater-of Veſuvius, and proceed haſ- 
tily towards the mountain of Somma, againſt which 
it ſtruck and diſperſed itſelf, having left a train of 
white ſmoke, marking the courſe it had taken. 
This train 1 pes 11 from my villa, * 

laſte 
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laſted ſome minutes; but I did not ſee the globe 
itſelf. 

A poor labourer, wh was making agen on 
the mountain of Somma, loſt his life at this time; 
and his body not having been found, it is ſuppoſed 
that, ſuffocated by the ſmoke, he muſt have fallen 
into the valley from the craggy rocks on which he 
was at work, and been covered by the current of 
lava, that took its courfe through that valley ſoon 
after. An aſs, that was waiting for its maſter in 
the valley, left it very judiciouſfly as ſoon. as the 
mountain became violent, and arriving ſafe home, 
gave the firſt alarm to this poor man's family. 

It was generally remarked, that the exploſions 


of the volcano were attended with more noiſe dur- 


ing this day's eruption, than in any of the ſucceed- 
ing ones, when, moſt probably, the mouth of Ve+ 
ſuvius was widened, and the volcanic matter had a 
freer paſſage. It is certain, however, that the great 
eruption of 1767, (which in every other reſpect 
was mild when compared to the late violent erup- 
tion) occaſioned much greater concuſſions in the 
air by its louder exploſions, 

Friday, Auguſt the 6th, the fermentation in the 
mountain was leſs violent; but about noon there 
was a loud report, at which time it was ſuppoſed 
that a portion of the little mountain within the 

| crater 
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crater had fallen in. At night the throws from the 
crater increaſed, and proceeded evidently from two 
leparate mouths, which, emitting red-hot ſcoriæ, 
and in different directions, formed a moſt beautiful 
and almoſt continued firework. 

On Saturday, Auguſt the 7th, the volcano re- 
mained much in the ſame ſtate ; but about twelve 
o'clock at night, its fermentation increaſed greatly, 
The ſecond fever-fit of the mountain may be ſaid 
to have manifeſted itſelf at this time. I was watch- 
ing its motions from the mole of Naples, which 
has a full view of the volcano, and had been wit- 
neſs to ſeveral glorious pictureſque effects produced 


by the reflection of the deep red fire, which iſſued 


from the crater of Veſuvius, and mounted up in 
the midſt of the huge clouds, when a ſummer ſtorm, 
called here a tropea, came on ſuddenly, and blended 
its heavy watery clouds with the ſulphureous and 
mineral ones, which were already like ſo many 
other mountains, piled over the ſummit of the 
volcano, At this moment a fountain of fire was 
ſhot up to an incredible heighth, caſting fo bright 
a light, that the ſmalleſt objects could be clearly 
diſtinguiſhed at any place within ſix miles or more 
of Veſuvius. 


The black ſtormy clouds paſſing ſwiftly over, 


and at times covering the n or a part of the 
bright 
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bright column of fire, at other times clearing 
away, and giving a full view of it, with the vari- 
ous tints produced by its reverberated light on the 
white clouds above, in contraſt with the pale flaſhes 
of forked lightning that attended the trepea, form- 
ed ſuch a ſcene as no Powe of art can ever ex- 
preſs, 

That which Gllowal the next evening was 
ſurely much more formidable and alarming ; but 
this was more beautiful and ſublime than even the 
moſt lively imagination can paint to itſelf. This 
great exploſion did not laſt above eight or ten 
minutes, after which Veſuvius was totally eclipſed 


by the dark clouds, and there fell a heavy ſhower 


of rain. | 

Some ſcoriz and ſmall ſtones fell at Ottaiano 
during this eruption, and ſome of a very great ſize 
in the valley between Veſuvius and the Hermitage. 
All the inhabitants of the towns at the foot of the 
volcano were in the greateſt alarm, and preparing 

to abandon their houſes, had the eruption conti- 
nued longer- 

On: of his Sicilian majeſty s game-keepers, who 
was out in the fields near Ottaiano, whilſt this 
combined ſtorm was at its heighth, was greatly 
ſurpriſed to find the drops of rain ſcald his face and 
bands, which phenomenon was probably occaſi- 

oned 
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oned by the clouds having acquired a great deal of 
heat in paſſing through the above-mentioned co. 
lumn of fire. The king of Naples did me the 
honour -of TY me ok this .curious circum. 


ſtance. 
Sunday, Auguſt the eighth, Veſuvius was quiet 


till towards fix o clock in the evening, when a great 
ſmoke began to gather again over its crater, and 
about an hour after, a rumbling ſubterraneous 
noiſe was heard in the neighbourhood of the volca 
no; the uſual throws of red-hot ſtones and ſcoriæ 
began, and increaſed every inſtant. I was at this 
time at Pauſilipo, in the company of ſeveral of my 
countrymen, obſerving with good teleſcopes the 
curious phenomena in the crater of Veſuvius, 
which, with ſuch help, we could diſtinguiſh as well 
as if we had been actually ſeated on the ſummit of 
the volcano. The crater ſeemed much enlarged 
by the violence of laſt night's exploſions, and the 
little mountain no longer exifted. About nine 
o'clock there was a loud report, which ſhook the 
houſes of Portici and its neighbourhood to ſuch 
| a+ degree, as to alarm their inhabitants, and 
drive them out into the ſtreets ; and, as I have 
ſince ſeen, many windows were broken, and walls 
cracked, by the concuſſion of the air from that ex- 


ploſion, though faintly. heard at Naples. 
| | In 
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In an inſtant a fountain of liquid tranſparent 
fire began to riſe, and, gradually increaſing, ar- 
rived at ſo amazing a heighth as to ſtrike every. 
one who beheld: it with the moſt -awful aſtoniſh. 
ment. I ſhell ſcarcely be credited when I affirm, 
that, to the beſt of my judgment, the heighth of 
this ſtupendous column of fire could not be leſs 
than three times that of Veſuvius itſelf, which 


riſes perpendicularly NEAL 3700 feet above the level 
of the ſea. 


Puffs of ſmoke, as black as can polibly be ima- 
gined, ſucceeded one another haſtily, and accom- 
panied the red-hot tranſparent and liquid lava, in- 


terrupting its ſplendid brightneſs here and there by 
patches of the darkeſt hue. 


Within theſe puffs of ſmoke, at the very mo- 
ment of their emiſſion from the crater, I could 
perceive a bright, but pale electrical fire, brifkly 
playing about in zig-zag lines. 

The wind was 8. W. and though gentle, was 
ſufficient to carry theſe detached clouds or puffs of 
ſmoke out of the column of fire; and a collection 
of them, by degrees, formed a black and extenſive 
curtain (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) behind 
it; in other parts of the ſky it was perfectly clear, 
and the ſtars were bright. 

The fiery fountain, of ſo gizantic a ſize, upon 
the 
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the dark ground above-mentioned, made the moſt 
glorious contraſt imaginable, and the blaze of it 
reflected ſtrongly on the ſurface of the ſea, 
which was at that time perfectly ſmooth, added 
greatly to this ſublime view. 
The liquid lava, mixed with ſtones and ſcoriæ, 
after having mounted, I verily believe, at the leaſt 
ten thouſand feet, was partly directed by the wind 
towards Ottaiano, and partly falling almoſt per- 


pendicularly, ſtill red-hot and liquid, on Veſuvius, 


Covered its whole cone, part of that of the moun- 
tain of Somma, and the valley between them. 


The falling matter being nearly as vivid and in- 


flamed, as that which was continually iſſuing freſh 
from the crater, formed with it one complete body 
of fire, which could not be leſs than two miles 
and a half in breadth, and of the extraordinary 
heighth above-mentioned, caſting a heat to the 
diſtance of at leaſt ſix miles around it. 

The bruſh-wood on the mountain of Som- 
ma was ſoon in a blaze; which flame being of a 
different tint from the deep red of the matter 
thrown out of the volcano, and from the filvery 
blue of the electrical fire, ſtill added to the con- 
traſt of this moſt extraordinary ſcene, 

The black cloud increaſing greatly once bent 
towards Naples, and ſeemed to threaten, this fair 
| city 
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city with ſpeedy deſtruction; for it was charged 
with electrical matter, which kept conſtantly dart 


ing about it in ſtrong and bright zig-zags, juſt. 


like thoſe deſcribed by Pliny the younger in his 
letter to Tacitus, and which accompanied the great 
eruption of Veſuvius that proved fatal to his uncle. 
« Ab altero latere, nubes atra et horrenda, ignei 
ſpiritus tortis vibratiſque diſcurſibus - rupta, in 
longas flammarum — dehiſcebat ; e 
ilz ct ſimiles et majores.“ 


This volcanic lightning, however, as I parti - 


cularly remarked, very rarely quitted the cloud, 
but uſually returned to the great column of fire 
towards the crater of the volcano from whence it 
originally came. Once or twice, indeed, I ſaw 
this lightning (or fer: as it is called here) fall on 
the top of Somma, and ſet fire to ſome dry, graſs 
and buſhes, 

Fortunately for us, the wind increaſing from 
the S. W. quarter, carried back the threatening 
cloud juſt as it had reached the city, and began to 
occaſion great alarm. All public diverſions ceaſed 
in an inſtant, and the theatres being Cut, the doors 
of the churches were thrown, open. Numerous 
proceſſions were formed in the ſtreets, and women 
and children, with diſhevelled heads, filled the air 
| with their cries, inſiſting loudly upon the relics bf 
Vor. I. N St. 
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St. Januarius being immediately oppoſed to the 
fury of the mountain. In ſhort, the populace of 
this great city began to diſplay its uſual extraya- 
gant mixture of riot and bigotry; and if ſome 
ſpeedy and well-timed precautions had not been 
taken, Naples-would, perhaps, have been in more 
danger of ſuffering from the irregularities of its 


lower claſs of inhabitants, than fram the angry 


volcano. | 
But to return to my ſubject. After the co- 


- Jlumn of fire had continued in full force near half 


an hour, the eruption ceaſed all at once, and Ve- 


ſavius remained ſullen and ſilent. After the daz- 


zling light of the fiery fountain, all ſeemed dark 
and diſmal except the cone of Veſuvius, which 
was covered with glowing cinders and ſcoriæ, 
from under which, at times, here and there, fmall 
ſtreams of liquid lava had eſcaped, and rolled down 
the ſteep ſides of the volcano. This ſcene put 
me in mind of Martial's deſeription of Etna. 


10 Cunt i jacenf tamen, et triſti mara favilla.“ 


** the paris of Naples nen Veſurius, whilſt 
the eruption laſted, a mixed ſmell, like that of 


4 


ſulphur, with the vapours of an iron foundry, was 


ſenſible ;- but nearer to the mountain that {mell 
was very offenſive, as I have often found it in in 


Viſits to Veſuvius during an eruption, 
Thus 
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Thus have I endeavoured to convey to my 

readers; at leaſt a faint idea of a ſcene fo glorious 

and ſublime, as perhaps may have never before 
been viewed by human eyes, a: leaſt in ſuch. 
perfection. 

SIR W. HAMIL Tow. 


Leon 
r 


oF MOUNT TNA. MAY 29, 1770. 


A FEW days ago, we ſet off to viſit Mount Æt- 
na, that venerable and reſpectable father of moun- 
tains, His baſe, and his immenſe declivities, are co- 
vered over with a numerous progeny of his own 
for every great eruption produces a new mountain; 


by any other method, the number of eruptions, 
and the age of Etna itſelf, might be aſcertained. 
The whole mountain is divided into three diſ- 
tinct regions, called La Regione Culta, or Piedmon- 
teſe, The Fertile Region; La Regione Sylvaſa, or 
Nemorgſa, The Woody Region; and La Regione 
Dyſertay or Scoperta, The Barren Region. 

N 2 - Theſe 


and perhaps, by the number of theſe, better than 
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Theſe three are as different, both in climate 
and productions, as the three zones of the earth, 
and perhaps, with equal propriety, might have 
been ſtyled the Torrid, the Temperate, and the 
Frigid zone. The firſt region ſurrounds the foot 
of the mountain, and conſtitutes the moſt fertile 
country in the world on all ſides of it, to the ex- 
tent of about fourteen or fifteen miles, where the 
woody region begins. It is compoſed almoſt en- 
tirely of lava, which, after 2 number of ages, is at 
laſt converted into the moſt fertile of all ſoils. 

At Nicoloſi, which is twelve miles up the 
mountain, we found the barometer at 27 12; at 
Catania it ſtood at 29 83; although the former 
elevation is not very great, probably not exceed- 
ing 3000 feet, yet the climate was totally chang- 
ed. At Catania the harveſt was entirely over, 
and the heats were inſupportable; here they were 
moderate, and in many places the corn is as yet 
green. The road for theſe twelve miles is the 
worſt I ever travelled ; entirely over old lavas and 
the mouths of extinguiſhed volcanos, now| con- 
verted into corn-fields, vineyards, and orchards. 

The fruit of this region is reckoned the fineſt in 
Sicily, particularly the figs, of which they have 
a great variety. One of theſe of a very large ſize, 
eſteemed 
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eſteemed ſuperior in flavour to all the reſt, they 
pretend is peculiar to Etna. 

The great eruption of 1669, after ſhaking the 
whole country around for four months, and form - 
ing a very large mountain of ftones and aſhes, 
burſt out about a mile above Monpeheri, and de- 
ſcending like a torrent, bore directly againft the 
middle of that mountain, and (they pretend) per- 
forated it from fide to fide. This however I 
doubt, as it muſt have broken the regular form of 
the mountain, which is not the caſe. But certain 
it is, that it pierced it to a great depth. Fhe lava 
then divided into two branches; and ſurrounding 
this mountain, joined again on its ſouth ſide; and: 
laying waſte the whole country betwixt that and 
Catania, fcaled the walls of that city, and poured 
its flaming torrent into the ocean. In its way, 
it is faid to have deſtroyed the poſſeſſions of near 
30,000 people, and reduced them to beggary. 
It formed ſeveral hills where there were formerly 
valleys, and filled up a large lake, of which there 
is not now the leaſt veſtige to be ſeen. 

As the events of this eruption are better known. 
than any other, they tell a great many ſingular 
ſtories of it; one of which, however incredible it 
may appear, 1s well aſcertained. A vineyard, be- 


longing to a convent of Jeſuits, lay directly in its 
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way. This vineyard was formed on an ancient 
lava, probably a thin one, with a number of ca. 
verns and crevices under it. The liquid lava en. 
tering into theſe caverns, ſoon filled them up, and 
by degrees bore up the vineyard; and the Jeſuits, 
who every moment expected to fee it buried, be- 
held with amazement the whole field begin to 
move off, It was carried on the furface of the 
lava to a conſiderable diftance; and though the 
greateſt part was deſtroyed, yet ſome of it remains 
to this day. 

We went to examine the mouth from whence 
this dreadful torrent iſſued; and were ſurpriſed to 
find it only a ſmall hole, of about three or four 
yards diameter. The mountain from whence it 
| ſprung, 1 think, is little * than the conical part 
of Veſuvius. 
There is a vaſt cavern on the oppoſite ſide of it 
where people go to ſhoot wild pigeons, which 
breed there in great abundance. The innermoſt 
parts of this cavern are ſo very diſmal and gloomy, 
that our landlord told us ſome people had loſt 
their ſenſes from having advanced too far, imagin- 
ing they ſaw devils and the ſpirits of the damned, 
for it is ſtill very generally believed here, that 
Etna is the mouth of hell. 

We found a degree of wildneſs and ferocity in 

| the 
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the inhabitants of this mountain, that T have n6t 
obſerved any where elſe. It was with much difi- 
culty I could perſuade them that we were not come 
to ſearch for hidden treaſures, a great quantity of 
which they believe is to be found in Monpelieri; 
and when I went to that mountain, they were then 
fully convinced that this was our intention. Two 
of the men followed me, and kept a cloſe eye on 
every ſtep that I took ; and when I lifted any bit 
of lava or pumice, they came running up, thinking 
it was ſomething very precious; but when they 
obſerved they were only bits of ſtone, and that 1 
put them into my pocket, they laughed heartily, 
talking to one another in their mountain jargon, 
which is unintelligible even to Italians. However, 
as molt of them ſpeak Italian fo as to be under - 
ſtood, they aſłed me what I was going to make of 
thoſe bits of ſtone? I told them they were of great 
value in our country; that tiie people there had a 
way of making gold of them. At this they both. 
ſeemed exceedingly ſurpriſed, and ſpoke again in 
their own/tongue. However, I found they did 
not believe me. One of them told me, if that 
had been true, I certainly would not have been fo- 
ready in telling it. But, ſaid he, if it is ſo, we will 
ſerve you for ever, if you will teach us that art; 
for then we ſhall be the richeſt people on earth. I. 
N 4 allured. 
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aſſured them, that 1 had not yet learned it myſe}f, 


and that it was a ſecret known only to very few. 
They were likewiſe a good deal ſurpriſed to ſee me 
pull out of my pocket a magnetical needle, and a 
ſmall electrometer, which I had prepared at Cata- 
nia to examine the electrical ſtate of the air; and! 
was at firſt afraid they ſhould have taken me for a 
conjurer, (which already happened amongſt the Ap. 
penines) but luckily that idea did not ſtrike them. 

After leaving Nicoloſi, and travelling for about 
an hour and a half over barren aſhes and lava, we 
arrived on the confines of the Regione Sylvoſa, or 
the Temperate Zone. As ſoon as we entered 
theſe delightful foreſts, we ſeemed to have got into 
another world. The air, which before was ſultry 
and hot, was now cool and refreſhing ; and every 
breeze was loaded with a thouſand perfumes, the 
whole ground being covered over with the richeſt 
aromatic plants. Many parts of this region are 
ſurely the moſt heavenly ſpots upon earth; and if 
Etna reſembles hell within, it may with equal juſ- 
tice be ſaid to reſemble paradiſe without. 

It is indeed a curious conſideration, that this 
mountain ſhould re-unite every beauty and every 
horror; and, in ſhort, all the moſt oppoſite and 
diſſimilar objects in nature. Here you obſerve a 
gulph that formerly threw out torrents of fire, now 
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covered with the moſt luxuriant vegetation; and 
crom an object of terror, become one of delight. 
Here you gather the moſt delicious fruit, riſing. 
from what was but lately a black and barren rock. 
Here the ground is covered with every flower; and: 
we wander over theſe beauties,. and contemplate: 
this wilderneſs of ſweets, without conſidering that. 


hell, with all its terrors, is immediately under our 


feet ; and that but a few yards ſeparate. us from: 
lakes of liquid fire and brimſtone. 


But our aſtoniſhment ſtill. increaſes, on caſting; * 


cur eyes on.the higher regions of the mountain. 
There we behold, in perpetual union, the two ele- 
ments that are at perpetual war; an immenſe: gulphs 
of fire, for ever exiſting in the midſt of ſnows. 
which it has not power to melt, and immenſe fields. 
of ſnow and ice for ever ſurrounding this gulph of. 
fire which. they have not power to extinguiſh.. 

The woody region of Etna aſcends for about: 
eight or nine miles, and forms a zone or girdle, of. 
the brighteſt green, all around the mountain. This 
night we paſſed through little more than the half. 
of it; arriving ſome time before ſun- et at our: 
lodgings, which was no other than a large cave, 
formed by one of the moſt ancient and venerable. 


lavas, It is called La Spelonca dal Capricle, or the- 
N = goats 
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goats cavern, becauſeifrequented by thoſe animals, 
who take refuge there in bad weather. 

Here we were delighted with the contemplation 
of many grave and beautiful objects; the proſpect 
on all ſides is immenſe; and we already ſeem to be 
lifted up from the earth, and to have got into a new 
world. | | 

After taking a comfortable nap in the cave, on a 
bed of leaves, we awoke about eleven o' clock; and 
melting down a ſufficient quantity of fnow, we 
boiled our tea-kettle, and made a hearty meal, to 
prepare us for the remaining part of our expedi- 
tion. We were nine in number; for we had our 
three ſervants, the Cyclops (our conductor) and 
two men to take care of our mules. The Cyclops 
now began to diſplay his great knowledge of the 
mountain, and we followed him with implicit con- 
fidènce. He conducted us over “ Antres vaſt, and 
Deferts wild,” where ſcarce human foot had ever 
trod. Sometimes through gloomy foreſts, which 
by day-light were delightful ; but now, from the 
univerſal darkneſs, the "ruſtling of the trees, the 
heavy, dull, bellowing of the mountain, the vaſt 
expanſe of ocean ftretched at an immenſe diſtance 
below us, inſpired a kind of awful horror. Some- 
times we found ourſelves aſcending-great rocks of 
lava, where if our mules ſhould make but a fall 


itep, we might be thrown headlong over the pre- 
cipice. 
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cipice. However, by the affiſtance of the Cyclops,. 
we overcame all theſe difficulties; and he ma- 
naged matters ſo well, that in the ſpace of two- 
hours we found we had got above the regions of 
vegetation, and had left the foreſts of Ætna far be «- 
hind. Theſe appeared now like a dark and gloomy. 
gulph below us, that ſurrounded the mountain. 
The proſpect before us was of a very different 
nature; we beheld an expanſe of ſnow and ice that 
alarmed us exceedingly, and almoſt ſtaggered our 
reſolution. In the centre of this, but ſtill at a great 
diſtance, we deſcried the high ſummit of the moun-- 
tain, rearing its tremendous head, and vomiting 
out torrents of ſmoke. It indeed appeared altoge- 
ther inacceſſible, from the vaſt extent of the fields 
of ſnow and ice that ſurrounded it. Our diffidence 
was ſtill increaſed by the ſentiments of the Cy- 
clops. He told us it often happened, that the ſur - 
face of the mountain being hot below, melted 
the ſnow in particular ſpots, and formed pools 
of water, where it was impoſlible to forcſee our dan - 
ger; that it likewiſe happened, that the ſurface of. 
the water, as well as the ſnow,. was ſometimes 
covered with black aſhes that rendered it ex. 
ceedingly deceitful; that however, if we thought 
proper, he would lead us on with as much caution 
as poſſible. Accordingly, alter holding a council 
of war, which people generally do when they are 
N 6 very 
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very much afraid, we detached; our cavalry to the 
foreſt below, and prepared to climb the. ſnow. 
The Cyclops, after taking a great draught of brandy, 


defired us to be of good cheer ; that we had plenty 


of time, and might take as many reſts as we pleaſed; 
that the ſnow could be little more than ſeven miles, 
and that we certainly ſhould be able to paſs it before 


ſun-riſe. Accordingly, taking each of us a dram 


of liqueur, which ſoon removed every objection, we 
began our march. 


BRV DONE, 


A VIEW OF THE STARS AND RISING SUN 
FROM MOUNT XTTNA. 


THE aſcent for ſome time was not ſteep; and 
as the ſurface of the ſnow ſunk a little, we had 
tolerable good footing ; but as it ſoon. began to 
grow ſteeper, we found our labour greatly increaſe. 
However, we determined to perſevere, calling to 
mind in the midſt of our labour, that the Emperor 
Adrian, and the philoſopher Plato had undergone 
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the ſame z and from the ſame motive too, to ſee the 


riſing ſun from the top of Etna. After incredible 
labour and fatigue, but at the ſame time mixed 
with a great deal of pleaſure, we arrived before 
dawn at the ruins of an ancient ſtructure, called 
11 Torre del Filiſefo, ſuppoſed to have been built by 
the philoſopher! Empedocles, who took up his ha- 
bitation here, the better to ſtudy the nature of 
Mount Etna. By. others it is ſuppoſed to be the 
ruins of a temple of Vulcan, whoſe ſhop, all the 
world knows, (where he uſed to make excellent 
thunderbolts and. celeſtial armour, as well. as nets 
to catch his wife when ſhe went aſtray) was ever 
kept in Mount Ætna. Here we reſted ourſelves 
for ſome time, and made a freſh. application to our 
kqueur bottle, which. I am perſuaded both Vulcan 
and Empedocles, had they been here, would have 
greatly approved of after ſuch a march. 


I found the mercury had fallen to 20. 6. We 


had now time to pay our adorations in a ſilent con- 
templation of the ſublime objects of nature. The 
iky was clear, and the immenſe vault of the hea- 
vens appeared in awful. majeſty and ſplendour. We 
found ourſelves more ſtruck, with. veneration: than 
below, and at.firft were at a loſs to know the cauſe ; 
till we obſerved with aſtoniſhment, that the num- 
ber of ſtars ſeemed. to, be. infinitely increaſed,. and 
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the light of each of them appeared brighter than 
uſual, The whiteneſs of the milky way was like 


a pure flame that ſhot acroſs the heavens; and with 
the naked eye we could obſerve cluſters of ftars 


that were inviſible in the regions below. We did 
not at firſt attend to the cauſe,” nor recolle& that 
we had now paſſed through ten or twelve thouſand 
feet of groſs vapour, that blunts and eonfuſes every 
ray, before it reaches the ſurface of the earth, We 
were amazed at the diſtinctneſs of viſion, and ex- 
claimed together, What a glorious ſituation for an 
obſervatory ! Had Empedocles had the eyes of Ga- 
lileo, what diſcoveries mult he not have made 
We regretted that Jupiter was not viſible, as I am 
perſuaded we might have diſcovered ſome of his ſa- 
tellites with the naked eye, or at leaſt with a ſmall 
glaſs, which I had in my pocket. We obſerved a 
light a great way below us on the mountain, which. 
ſeemed to move amongſt the foreſts, but whether 
an Ignis Fatuus, or what it was, I ſhail not pretend 
to ſay. Welikewiſe took notice of ſeveral of thoſe 
meteors, called Fulling Stars, which till appeared 
to be as much elevated above us, as when ſeen from 
the plain; ſo that in. all probability, thoſe bodies 


move in regions much beyond the'boundsthat ſome 


philoſophers have aſſigned to our atmoſphere. 


we 


After contemplating theſe objects for ſome time, 


it 
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we ſet off, and ſoon after arrived at the foot of the 
great crater of the mountain. This is of an exact 
conical figure, and riſes equally on all ſides. It is 
compoſed ſolely of aſhes and other burnt materials, 
diſcharged from the mouth of the volcano, which 
is in its centre. This conical mountain is of a 
very great ſize. Its circumference eannot be leſs 
than ten miles. Here we 'took a fecond reſt, as 
the greateſt part of our fatigue ſtill reinained. The 
mercury had fallen to 20. 41. We found this 
mountain exceſſively ſteep; and although it had 
appeared black, yet it was likewiſe covered with 
ſnow ; but the ſurface (luekily for us) was fpread- 
over with a pretty thick layer of aſhes, thrown out 
from the crater. Had it not been for this, we ne- 
ver ſhould” hive been able to get to the top, as the 
ſnow was every where frozen hard and folid from 
the piercing cold of the air. 

In about an hour's climbing, we arrived at a 
place where there was no ſnow, and where a warm 
and comfortable vapour iſſued from the mountain,, 
which induced us to make another halt. Here I 
found the mereury at 19. 6. The thermometer 
was fallen three degrees below the point of conge- 
lation; and before we left the ſummit of ZEtna, it 
fell two degrees more, viz. to 27,—From this ſpot 
it was only about 300 yards to the higheſt iummit 

| of 
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of the mountain, where we arrived in full time to. 


ſee the moſt wonderful. and moſt ſublime fight in- 
nature. | : 

But here deſcription muſt ever fall ſhort; for no. 
imagination has dared to form an idea of fo glorious. + 
and ſo magnificent a ſcene. Neither is there on 
the ſurface of this globe, any one point that unites. 0 
ſa many awful and ſublime objects. The immenſe * 
elevation from the ſurface of the earth, drawn as it 
were to a ſingle point, without any neighbouring . 
mountain for the ſenſes and imagination to reſt up- 4 
on, and recover from their aſtoniſhment in their. G 
way down. to the world. This point or pinnacle, 8 
raiſed on the brirk of a bottomleſs gulph, as old . 
as the world, often diſcharging rivers of fire, and Gor 
throwing out burning rocks, with a. noiſe that. ju 
ſhakes the whole iſland. Add to this, the un- of 
bounded. extent of the proſpect, comprehending NE: 
the greateſt diverſity, and the moſt beautiful ſce- of 
nery in nature, with the riſing ſun advancing in. * 
the eaſt to illuminate the wondrous ſcene.. you 

The whole atmoſphere by degrees kindled up, IN 
and ſhewed dimly and. faintly the boundleſs proſpect thre 
around. Both ſea and land looked dark and con- Wes 
fuſed, as if only emerging from their original. fide 
chaos, and light and darkneſs ſeemed ſtill, undivided; * 
till the morning by degrees advancing, completed. whe 
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the ſeparation. The ſtars are extinguiſhed, and 
the ſhades diſappear. The foreſts, which but now 
ſeemed black and bottomleſs gulphs, from whence 
no ray was reflected to ſhew their form or colours, 
appear a new creation riſing to the ſight, catching 
life and beauty from every increaſing beam. The 
ſcene ſtill enlarges, and the horizon ſeems to widen 
and expand itſelf on all ſides; till the ſun, like the 
great Creator, appzars in the eaſt, and with his 
plaſtic ray completes the mighty ſcene.— All ap- 
pears enchantment, and it is with difficulty we can 
believe we are {till on earth. The ſenſes, unac- 
cuſtomed to the ſublimity of ſuch a ſcene, are be- 
wildered and confounded ; and it is not till afcer 
ſome time, that they are capable of ſeparating and 
judging of the objects that compoſe it.— The body 
of the ſun is ſeen riſing from the ocean, immenſe 
tracks both of ſea and land intervening ; the iſlands 
of Lipari, Panari, Alicudi, Strombolo, and Vol- 
cano, with their ſmoking ſummits, appear under 
your feet; and you look down on the whole of 
Sicily as on a map, and can trace every river 
through all its windings from its ſource to its 
mouth. The view is abſolutely boundleſs on every 
ſide ; nor is there any one object within the circle 
of viſion to interrupt it; ſo that the ſight is every 
where loſt in the immenſity : and I am perſuaded 

it. ; 
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it is onlp from the imperfeQion of our organs, that 
the coaſts- of Africa, and even of Greece, are not 
diſcovered, as they are certainly above the horizon. 
The circumference of the viſible horizon on the 
top of tna, | cannot be leſs than 2000 miles. At 
Malta, which is near 200 miles diſtant, they per. 
ceive all the eruptions from the ſecond region, and 
that iſland is often diſcovered from about one half 
the elevation of the mountain; ſo that at the whole 
elevation, the horizon muſt extend to near double 
that diſtance, or 400 miles, which makes 800 for 
the diameter of the circle, and 2400 for the circum- 
ference, But this is by much too vaſt for our 
ſenſes, not intended to graſp ſo boundleſs a ſcene. 
I find, indeed, by ſome of the Sicilian authors, 
particularly Maſſa, that the African coaſt, as well 
as that of Naples, with many of its iſlands, have 
been diſcovered from the top of Etna. Of this, 
however, we cannot boaſt, though we can very 
well believe it. Indeed, if we knew the heighth 
of the mountain, it would be eaſy to calculate the 
extent of its viſible horizon; and (vice verſa) if 
its - viſtble horizon were exactly aſcertained, it 
would be an eaſy matter to calculate the -heighti 
of the mountain. | 
But the moſt beautiful part of the ſcene is cer- 
tainly the mountain itſelf ;/ the iſland of Sicily, and 
the 
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the numerous > iſlands lying round it. All theſe, by 
a kind of magic in vifion, that I am at a loſs to ac- 
count for, ſeem as if they were brought cloſe round 
the ſkirts of Ætna, the diſtances appearing reduced 
to nothing. Perhaps this ſingular: effect is pro- 
duced by the rays of light paſſing from a rarer me- 
dium into a denſer, which (from a well Known 


law in optics) to an obſerver in the rare medium, 


appears to lift up the objects that are at the bottom 
of the denſe one, as a piece of money placed in a 
baſon appears lifted up as ſoon as the baſon is 
filled with water. | 

The Regione Deſerta, or the frigid zone of Etna, 


is the firſt object that calls your attention. It is 
marked out by a circle of fnow and ice, which 
extends on all ſides to the diſtance of about eight 


miles. In che centre of this circle, the great crater 
of the mountain ' rears its burning head; and the 
regions of intenſe cold, 'and of intenſe heat, ſeem 


for ever to be united in the ſame point. On the 


north ſide of the ſnowy region, they aſſure us there 
are ſeveral ſmall lakes that are never thawed; and 
that in many places, the ſnow, mixed with the aſhes 
and ſalts of the mountain, is accumulated to a vaſt 
depth. And indeed I ſuppoſe the quantity of ſalts 


contained in this mountain, is one great reaſon of 


the preſervation of its ſnows. 


The 
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The Regione Deſerta is immediately ſucceeded hy ful 
the Sylvaſa, or the woody region, which forms ; ligh 
circle or girdle of the moſt beautiful green, which is | 
ſurrounds the mountain on all ſides, and is certain. and 
ly one of the moſt delightful fpots on earth. This Alc 
preſents a remarkable contraſt with the deſert re. cou 
gion. It is not ſmooth and even like the greateſt beau 

part of the latter; but it is finely variegated by an look 
infinite number of thoſe beautiful little mountains herſe 
that have been formed by the different eruptions of daug 
Etna. All theſe have now acquired a wonderful C: 
degree of fertility, except a very few that are but the 1 
newly formed; that is, within theſe five or fix hun. moui 
dred years : for it certainly requires ſome thouſands ture: 
to bring them to their greateſt degree of perfection. Italy, 
We looked down into the craters of theſe, and at- where 
tempted, but in vain, to number them. On tl 

The circumference of this zone or great circle tain e 
on tna, is not leſs than ſeventy or eighty miles. large 
It is every where ſucceeded by the vineyards, ot- By de 
chards, and corn-fields that compoſe the Regime is con 
Culta, or the fertile region. This laſt zone 1s We 
much broader than the others, and extends on all of this 
ſides to the foot of the mountain. Its whole cit- from 
cumference, according to Recupero, is 183 miles, ſenſatic 
It is likewiſe covered with a number of little coni- ing to 
cal and ſpherical mountains, and exhibits a wonder. The 


ful 
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ſul variety of forms and colours, and makes a de- 
lightful contraſt with the other two regions. It 
is bounded by the ſea to the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt, 
and on all its other ſides by the river Semetus and 
Alcantara, which run almoſt round it. The whole 


beautiful windings through theſe fertile valleys, 
looked upon as the favourite poſſeſſion of Ceres 
herſelf, and the very ſcene of the * of her 
daughter Proſerpine. 
Caſt your eyes a little farther, md: you embrace 
the whole iſland, and ſee all its cities, rivers and 


ture: All the adjacent iſlands, the whole coaſt of 
Italy, as far as your eye can reach; for it is no 
where bounded, but every where loſt in the ſpace. 
On the ſun's firſt riſing, the ſhadow of the moun- 
tan extends acroſs the whole iſland, and makes a 
large track viſible even in the ſea, and in the air. 
By degrees this is ſhortened, and, in a little time 
is confined only to the neighbourhood of Ætna. 
We now had time to examine a fourth region 
of this wonderful mountain, very different indeed 
from the others, and productive of very different 
ſenſations ; but which has, undoubtedly, given be- 
ing to all the reſt ; I mean the region of fire. 
The preſent- crater of this immenſe volcano is 
| a circle 


courſe of theſe rivers is ſeen at once, and all their 


mountains, / delineated in the great chart of Na- 


4 
| 
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a circle of about three miles and a half in circum. 


CC 
ference. It goes ſhelving down on each ſide, and re 
forms a regular hollow like a vaſt amphitheatre. ar 
From many places of this ſpace, iſſue volumes of fo 
ſulphureous ſmoke, which being much heavier than ſo 
the circumambient air, inſtead of riſing in it, as th 
ſmoke generally does, immediately on its getting m 
out of the crater, rolls down the ſide of the mountain pa 
like a torrent, till coming to that part of the at- of 
moſphere of the ſame ſpecific gravity with itſelf, & 
it ſhoots off horizontally, and forms a large track im 
in the air, according to the direction of the wind; evi 
which happily for us, carried it exactly to the _ | 
oppoſite to that where we were placed. tha 

The crater is ſo hot, that it is very dangerous, hac 
if. not impoſſible, to go down into it; beſides the rou 
ſmoke is very incommodious, and, in many places, like 

the ſurface is ſo ſoft, there have been inſtances of hop 
people ſinking down in it,. and paying for their te- A{ 
merity with their lives. Near the centre of the gio 
crater is the great mouth of the volcano: That the 
tremendous gulph ſo celebrated in all ages, looked aga 
upon as the terror and ſcourge beth of this and apps 
another life; and equally uſeful to ancient poets, _ 
or to modern divines, when the Muſe or when the duct 
Spirit inſpires. We beheld it with awe and with mot 
horror, and were not ſurpriſed that it had been deal 


conſidered 
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conſidered as the place of the damned. When we 
reflect on the immenſity of its depth, the vaſt cells 
and caverns whence ſo many lavas have iſſued; the 
force of its internal fire, to raiſe up thoſe lavas to 
ſo vaſt a heighth, to ſupport them, as it were, in 
the air, and even to force them over the very ſum- 
mit of the crater, with all their dreadful accom- 
paniments ; the boiling of the matter, the ſltaking 
of the mountain, the exploſions of flaming rocks, 
&c. we muſt allow, that the moſt enthuſiaſtic 
imagination, in the midſt of all its terrors, hardly 
ever formed an idea of a hell more dreadful, 

It was with a mixture both of pleaſure and pain, 
that we quitted this awful ſcene. But the wind 
had ariſen very high, and clouds began to gather 
round the mountain. In a ſhort time they formed 
like another heaven below us, and we were in 
hopes of ſeeing a thunder-ſtorm under our feet: 
A ſcene that is not uncommon in theſe exalted re- 
gions, and which I have already ſeen on the top of 
the high Alps. But the clouds were ſoon diſpelled 
again by the force of the wind, and we were diſ- 
appointed i in our expectations. 

I had often been told of the great effect pro- 
duced by diſcharging a gun on the top of high 
mountains. I tried it here, when we were a good 
deal ſurpriſed to find, that inſtead of increaſing the 


ſound, 
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ſound, it was almoſt reduced to nothing. The 
report was not equal to that of a pocket-piſtol, 
We compared it to the ſtroke of a ſtick on a 
door ; and ſurely it is conſiſtent with reaſon, that 
the thinner the air is, the leſs its impreſſion muſt 
be on the ear; for in a vacuum there can be no 
[ noiſe; and the nearer the approach to a vacuum, 
the impreſſion muſt always be the ſmaller. Where 
thoſe great effects have been produced, it muſt 
have been amongſt a number of mountains, where 
the Jound is reverberated from one to the other, 


SEBIEEBISPDES_ 


SECT. XLII. 


OF THE DESCENT FROM MOUNT ZTNA; OF 
ITS HEIGHTH; AND OF THE ELECTRICITY 
OF THE AIR NEAR VOLCANOS, 


WE left the ſummit of the mountain about 
ſix o'clock, and it was eight at night before we 
reached Catania, We obſerved, both with plea- 
ſure and pain, the change of the climate as we 
deſcended. From the regions of the moſt rigid 


winter, we ſoon arrived at thoſe of the moſt de- 
lightful 
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lightful ſpring. On firſt entering the foreſts, the 
trees were {till bare as in December, not a ſingle 
leaf to be ſeen; but after we had deſcended a few 


miles, we found ourſelves in the mildeſt, and the 
ſofteſt of climates ; the trees in full verdure, and 
the fields covered with all the lowers of the ſum- 
mer ; but as ſoon as we got out of the woods, 


and entered the torrid zone, we found the heats 


altogether inſupportable, and ſuffered dreadfully 
from them before we reached the city. 

On our arrival at Catania, we went immedi- 
ately to bed, being exceedingly oppreſſed by the 
fatigue of our expedition ; but ſtill more by the 
violent heat of the day. 

Etna has been often meaſured, but I believe 
never with any degree of accuracy; and it is real- 
ly a ſhame to the ſociety eſtabliſhed in this place, 
called the Ætnean Academy, whoſe original inſtitu- 
tion was to ſtudy the nature and operations of this 
wonderful mountain, It was my full intention to 
have meaſured it geometrically; but I am ſorry to 
ſay, although this is both the ſeat of an academy 
and univerſity, yet there was no quadrant to be 
had., Of all the mountains I have ever ſeen, 
Atna would be the eaſieſt to meaſure, and with 
the greateſt certainty, and perhaps the propereſt 
place on the globe to eſtabliſh an exact rule of 

Vor, I, O menſuration 
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menſuration by the barometer. - There is a beach 
of a vaſt extent, that begins exaQtly at the foot of 


the mountain, and runs for a great many miles 


along the coaſt, The ſea-mark of this, beach 
forms the meridian to the ſummit of the moun. 
tain, Here you are ſure of a perfect level, and 
may make the baſe of your triangle of what length 
you pleaſe. But unfortunately this menſuration 
has never been executed, at leaſt with any tolera- 
ble degree of deciſion. 
_ Kircher pretends to have meaſured it, and to 
have found it 4000 French toiſes in heighth; 
which is more than any of the Andes, or indeed 
than any mountains upon earth. The Italian 
mathematicians are ſtill more abſurd. Some of 
them make it eight miles, ſome ſix, and ſome 
four. : 

Amici, the laſt, and I believe the beſt who has 
made the attempt, reduces it to 3 miles, 264 
paces ; but even this muſt be exceedingly errone- 
ous ; and probably the perpendicular height of 
Etna does not exceed 12,000 feet, or little more 
than two miles. 

I own I did not believe we ſhould find tna ſo 
high as it really is. I had heard indeed that it was 
higher than any of the Alps, but I never gave 


credit to it, How great then was my aſtoniſh- 
a ment 


- 
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ment to find that the mercury fell almoſt twe 
inches lower than I had ever obſerved it on the 
very higheſt of the acceſſible Alps ; at the ſame 
time I am perſuaded there are many inacceſfible 
points of the Alps, (particularly Mont Blanc) that 
are ſtill much higher than Etna. 

The wind, and other circumſtances, in a great 
meaſure prevented our electrical experiments, on 
which we had built not a little; however, I found 
that round Nicoloſi, and particularly on the top of 
Monpelieri, the air was in a very favourable ſtate 
for electrical operations. Here the little pith- 
balls, when inſolated, were ſenſibly affected, and 
repelled each other above an inch. I expected this 
electrical ſtate of the air would have increaſed as 
we advanced on the mountain; but at the cave 
where we ſlept, I could obſerve no ſuch effect. 
Perhaps it was owing to the exhalations from the 
trees and vegetables, which are there exceedingly 
luxuriant; whereas about Nicoloſi, and round 


Monpelieri, there is hardly any thing but lava and 


dry hot ſand. Or perhaps it might be owing to 
the evening being farther advanced, and the dews 
beginning to fall, However, I have no doubt, 
that upon theſe mountains formed by eruption, 
where the air is ſtrongly impregnated with ſul- 
phureous effluvia, great electrical diſcoveries might 
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menſuration by the barometer. There is a beach 
of a vaſt extent, that begins exactly at the foot of 
the mountain, and runs for a great many miles 
along the coaſt, The ſea- mark of this, beach 
forms the meridian to the ſummit of the moun- 
tain. Here you are ſure of a perfect level, and 
may make the baſe of your triangle of what length 
you pleaſe. But unfortunately this menſuration 
has never been executed, at leaſt with any tolera- 
ble degree of deciſion. 
_ Kircher pretends to have meaſured it, and to 
have found it 4000 French toiſes in heighth; 
which is more than any of the Andes, or indeed 
than any mountains upon earth. The Italian 
mathematicians are ſtill more abſurd, Some of 
them make it eight miles, ſome ſix, and ſome 
four. 85 

Amici, the laſt, and I believe the beſt who has 
made the attempt, reduces it to 3 miles, 264 
paces ; but even this muſt be exceedingly errone- 
ous ; and probably the perpendicular height of 
tna does not exceed 12,000 feet, or little more 
than two miles. 

I own I did not believe we ſhould find Etna ſo 
high as it really is. I had heard indeed that it was 
higher than any of the Alps, but I never gave 


credit to it, How great then was my aſtoniſh- 
ment 
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ment to find that the mercury fell almoſt twe 
inches lower than I had ever obſerved it on the 
very higheſt of the acceſſible Alps; at the ſame 
time I am perſuaded there are many inacceſſible 
points of the Alps, (particularly Mont Blanc) that 
are ſtill much higher than Etna. 

The wind, and other circumſtances, in a great 
meaſure prevented our electrical experiments, on 
which we had built not a little; however, I found 
that round Nicoloſi, and particularly on the top of 
Monpelieri, the air was in a very favourable ſtate 
for electrical operations. Here the little pith- 
balls, when inſolated, were ſenſibly affected, and 
repelled each other above an inch. I expected this 
electrical ſtate of the air would have increaſed as 
we advanced on the mountain; but at the cave 
where we ſlept, I could obſerve no ſuch effect. 
Perhaps it was owing to the exhalations from the 
trees and vegetables, which are there exceedingly 
luxuriant; whereas about Nicoloſi, and round 
Monpelieri, there is hardly any thing but lava and 
dry hot ſand. Or perhaps it might be owing to 
the evening being farther advanced, and the dews 
beginning to fall, However, I have no doubt, 
that upon theſe mountains formed by eruption, 
where the air is ſtrongly impregnated with ſul- 
phureous efluvia, great electrical diſcoveries might 
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be made. And perhaps, of all the reaſons aſſigned 
for the wonderful vegetation that is performed on 
this mountain, there is none that contributes ſo 
much towards it, as this conſtant electrical ſtate of 
the air. For, from a variety of experiments, it 
has been found, that an increaſe of the electrical 
matter adds much to the progreſs of vegetation, 


It probably acts there in the ſame manner as on 
the animal body. The circulation we know is 


performed quicker; and the juices. are driven 


through the ſmall veſſels with more eaſe and cele- 
rity. This has often been proved from the imme- 
diate removal of obſtructions by electricity; — 
and probably the rubbing with dry and warm flan- 
nel, eſteemed ſo efficacious in ſuch caſes, is doing 
nothing more than exciting a greater degree of 


eleQricity in the part ; but it has likewiſe been de- 


monſtrated, by the common experiment of mak- 


ing water drop through a ſmall capillary ſyphon, 


which the moment it is electrified runs in a full 
ſtream. I have, indeed, very little doubt, that the 
fertility of our ſeaſons depends as. much on this 
quality ia the air, as either on its heat or moiſture. 

Electric y will probably ſoon be conſidered as 
the gre: vivifying principle of nature, by which 
ſhe carries on mo bar operations. It is a fifth 


element, d ſtinct from, and of a ſuperior nature to 
the 


E 203. ] 


the other four, which only compoſe the corporeal. . 
parts of matter. But this ſubtile and active fluid 
is a kind of ſoul that pervades and quickens every 
particle of it, When an equal quantity of this is 
diffuſed through the air, and over the ſace of the 
earth, every thing continues calm and quiet; but 
if by any accident one part of matter has acquired 
a greater quantity than another, the moſt dreadful 
conſequences often enſue before the equilibrium 
can be reſtored. Nature ſeems to fall into convul- 
ſions, and many of her works are deſtroyed: : 
All the great phenomena are produced; thunder, 
lightning, earthquakes, and whirlwinds : For, I 
believe, there is little doubt, that all theſe fre- 
quently depend on this ſole cauſe. And again, if 
we look down from the ſublime of nature to its 
minutiæ, we ſhall {till find the ſame power acting, 
though perhaps in leſs legible characters; for as, 
the knowledge of its operations is ftill leſs in its 
infancy, they are generally miſunderſtood, or af- 
cribed to ſome other cauſe. However, I have no 
doubt, that in proceſs of time theſe will be pro-, 
perly inveſtigated ; when mankind will wonder how 
much they have been in the dark. It will then poſſi- 
bly be found, that what we call ſenſibility of nerves, 
and many of thoſe diſeaſes that the faculty have 
as yet only invented names for, are owing to the 
03 body's 
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body's being poſſeſſed of too large or too ſmall à 
quantity of this ſubtle and active fluid; that very 
fluid perhaps, which is the vehicle of all our feel. 
ings ; and which they have fo long ſearched far in 
vain in the nerves. For I have ſometimes been 
led to think, that this ſenſe was nothing elſe than 
a flighter kind of eteftric effect, to which the 
nerves ſerve as conductors ; and that it is by the 
rapid circulation of this penetrating and animating 
fire that our ſenſations are performed, We all 
know, that in damp and hazy weather, when it 
ſeems to be blunted and abſorbed by the humidity; 
when its activity is loſt, and little or none of it can 
be collected; we ever find our ſpirits more languid, 
and our ſenſibility leſs acute: but in the Sirocc 
wind at Naples, when the air ſeems totally de- 
prived of it, the whole ſyſtem is unſtrung, and the 
nerves ſeem to loſe both their tenfion and elaſti- 
city, till the north or weſt wind awakens the acti- 
vity of this animating power, which ſoon reſtores 
the tone, and enlivens all nature, which ſeemed to 
droop and languiſh during its abſence. 

It is likewiſe well known, that there have been 
inſtances of the human body becoming electric 
without the mediation of any electric ſubſtance, 
and even emitting ſparks of fire with a diſagreea- 

> ble 
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ble ſenſation, and an extreme degree of nervous 
ſenſibility. 

About ſeven or eight years ago, a lady in 
Switzerland was affected in this manner, and 
though I was not able to learn all the particu- 
lars of her caſe, yet ſeveral Swifs gentlemen have 
confirmed to me the truth of the ſtory, She was 
uncommonly ſenſible of every change of weather, 
and had her electrical feelings ſtrongeſt in a clear 
day, or during the paſſage of thunder-clouds, when 
the air is known to be replete with that fluid: 
Her caſe, like moſt others which the doctors can 
make nothing of, was decided to be a nervous one; 


| for the real meaning of that term I take to be on- 


ly, that the phyſician does not Com What 
it is. 

Two gentlemen of Geneva had a ſhort expe- 
rience of the fame ſort of complaint, though till 
in a much ſuperior degtee. Profeſſor Sauſſure and 
young Mr. Jalabert, when travelling over one of 
the high Alps, were caught amongſt thunder- 
clouds, and to their utter aſtoniſhment, found their 
bodies ſo full of electrical fire, that ſpontaneous 
flaſhes darted from their fingers with a crackling 
noiſe, and the ſame kind of ſenſation as when 
ſtrongly electrified by art. This was communi- 
cated by Mr. Jalabert to the Academy of Sciences 
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at Paris, I think, in the year 1763 ; and you will 
find it recorded in their memoirs. 

It ſeems pretty evident, I think, that theſe feel. 
ings were owing to the bodies being poſſeſſed of 
too great a ſhare of electric fire. This is an un- 
common caſe; but I do not think it at all impro- 
bable, that many of our invalids, particularly the 
hypochondriac, and thoſe we call Malades Imagi- 
naires, owe their diſagreeable feelings to the oppo- 
ſite cauſe, or the bodies being poſſeſſed of too ſmall 
a quantity of this fire; for we find that a diminution 
of it in the air ſeldom fails to increaſe their uneaſy 
ſenſations, and vice verſa. - 

Perhaps it might be of ſervice to theſe people to 
wear ſome electric ſubſtance next their ſkin, to 
defend the nerves and fibres from the damp, or 
non- electric air. I would propoſe a waiſtcoat of 
the fineſt flannel, which ſhould be kept perfectly 
clean and dry; for the effluvia of the body, in 
caſe of any violent perſpiration, will ſoon deſtroy 
its electric quality. This ſhould be covered by 
another of the ſame ſize of filk. The animal 
heat, and the friction that exerciſe muſt occaſion 
betwixt theſe two ſubſtances, produce a poweaful 
electricity; and would form a kind of electric at- 
moſphere around the body, that might poſſibly be 


one 
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one of the beſt preſervatives againſt the effect of 1 
damps. ö 
As for our Swiſs lady, I have little doubt that i 


her complaints were owing in great part, perhaps 
entirely, to her dreſs ; and that a very ſmall alter- 
ation, would effectually have cured her. A lady ' 
who has her head ſurrounded with wires, and her [ 
hair ſtuck full of metal pins, and who at the ſame 
time ſtands upon dry ſilk, is to all intents and 
purpoſes an electrical conductor inſolated, and pre- 
pared for collecting the fire from the atmoſphere. i 
And it is not at all ſurprifiing, that during thunder- if 
ſtorms, or when the air is extremely replete with 


to electrical matter, ſhe ſhould emit ſparks, and ex- 
to hibit other appearances of electricity. I imagine 
or a very trifling change of dreſs, which from the 


of conſtant verfatility of their modes may ſome day 
tly take place, would render this lady's diſeaſe altoge- 
in ther epidemical amongſt the ſex. Only let the | 
09 ſoles of their ſhoes be made of an electrie ſub- | | 
by ſtance, and let the wires of their caps, and pins of 
nal their hair, be ſomewhat lengthened and pointed jj 
10n outwards ; and I think there is little doubt, that | 
ful they will often find themſelves in an electrified | 
at- ſtate. But, indeed, if they only wear ſilk, or even 
be worſted ſtockings, it may ſometimes prove ſuffici- 


ent; for I have often inſolated electrometers as 
O 5 perfectly 
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perfectly by placing them on a piece of dry ſilk 
or flannel, as on glaſs, 

How little do our ladies imagine, when they 
ſurround their heads with wire, the moſt power- 
ful of all conductors ; and at the ſame time wear 
ſtockinge, ſhoes, and gowns of ſilk, one of the 
moſt powerful repellents, that they prepare their 
bodies in the ſame manner, and according to the 
ſame principles as electricians prepare their con- 
ductors for attracting the fire of lightning! If 
they cannot be brought to relinquiſh their wire 
caps and their pins, might they not fall upon ſome 
ſuch preſervative as thoſe which of late years have 
been applied to objects of leſs conſequence ? 

Suppoſe that every lady ſhould provide herſelf 
with a ſmall chain or wire, to be hooked on at 
pleaſure-during thunder- ſtorms. This ſhould pals 
from her cap over the thickeſt part of her hair, 
which will prevent the fire from being communi- 
cated to her head; and ſo down to the ground. 
It is plain this will act in the ſame manner as the 
conductors on the tops of ſteeples, which from the 
metal ſpires that are commonly placed there, ana- 
lagous to the pins and wires, were ſo liable to ac- 
cidents. Some people may laugh at all this ; but 
I never was more ſerious in my life. A very 
amiable lady of my acquaintance, Mrs. Douglas, 
of 
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of Kelſo, had almoſt loſt her life by one of thoſe 


caps mounted on wire. She was ſtanding, at an 


open window during a thunder ſtorm. The light- 
ning was attracted by the wire, and the cap'was 
burnt to aſhes ; happily her hair was in its natural 
ſtate, - without powder, pomatum, or pins; and 
prevented the fire from being conducted to her 
head; for as ſhe felt no kind of ſhock, it is pro- 
bable that it went off from the wires of the cap 
to the wall, cloſe to which ſhe then ſtood. If it 
had found any conductor to carry it to her head or 
body, in all probability ſhe muſt have been killed. 
A good ſtrong head of hair, if it is kept perfectly 
clean and dry, is probably one of the beſt pre- 
ſervatives againſt the fire of lightning. But fo 
ſoon as it is ſtuffed full of powder and pomatum, 
and bound together with pins, its repellent force 
is loſt, and it becomes a conductor, But I beg 
pardon for theſe ſurmiſes. I throw them in the 
way of my readers only for them to improve 
upon at their leiſure : For we have it ever in our 
power to be making experiments in electricity. 
And although this fluid is the moſt ſubtle and 
active of any we know, we can command it on 
all occaſions; and I am now fo accuſtomed to 
its operations, that I ſeldom comb my hair, 


or pull of a ſtocking, without obſerving them 
O 6 under 
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under ſome form or other. How furpriſing is it 
then, that mankind ſhould have lived and breathed 
in it for ſo many years, without almoſt ever 
ſuppofing that it exiſted! But to return to our 
mountain, 

So highly electrical is the vapour of 3 
that it has been obſerved in ſome eruptions both 
of Etna and Veſuvius, that the whole track of 
ſmoke, which ſometimes extended above an hun- 
dred miles, produced the moſt dreadful effects; 
killing ſhepherds and flocks on the mountains; 
blaſting trees, and ſetting fire to houſes, wherever 
it met with them on an elevated ſituation. Now 
probably the flying of a kite, with a wire round 
its ſtring, would ſoon have diſarmed this formida- 
ble cloud. Theſe effects, however, only happen 
when the air is dry and little agitated; but 
when it is full of moiſt vapour, the great rare- 
faction from the heat of the lava generally brings 
it down in violent torrents of rain, which ſoon 
convey the electrical matter from the clouds to the 
earth, and reſtores the equilibrium. 
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SECT, XLIII, 


OF MODERN ROME. 


A man, on his firſt arrival at Rome, is not 


much fired with its appearance. The narrowneſs 


of the ſtreets, the thinneſs of the inhabitants, the 
prodigious quantity of monks and beggars, give 
but a gloomy aſpect to this renowned city. There 
are no rich tradeſmen here, who, by their acqui- 
ſitions, either ennoble their ſons, or marry their 
daughters into the houſes of princes. All the ſhops 
ſeem empty, and the ſhop-keepers poor. This 
is the firſt impreſſion. But turn your eye from 
that point of view to the magnificence of their 
churches, to the venerable remains of ancient 
Rome, to the prodigious collection of pictures and 
antique ſtatues, to the very river and ground itſelf, 
formerly the habitation of that people, whom, 
from our cradles we have been taught to adore, 
and, with a very few grains of enthuſiaſm in 
your compoſition, you will feel more than ſatiſ- 
ted... - | 

The ſurface of modern Rome is certainly more 
elevated than it was in ancient times. Such an 
. alteration 
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alteration muſt happen, in the courſe of ages, to 
every city which has been often deſtroyed by time 
and fire, as all the rubbiſh is ſeldom removed; 
but the ancient pavement, on which Trajan's 
pillar ſtands, ſhews the elevation in that place 
not to be above ſeven or eight feet; and, I am 
informed, ſome of the triumphal arches are not 
| above three or four feet in the ground. The 
| moſt remarkable change is this ; that the Campus 
| Martius was, in the time of the ancient Romans, 
an open area, and now it is covered with houſes, 
The circuit of the city, in Pliny's time, did not, 
by his account, exceed the preſent dimenſions, 
but its populouſneſs muſt have been amazingly 
different. 
Were an antiquarian to lament over any fall, 
any metamorphoſis of ancient Rome, perhaps it 
might be the preſent ſtate of the forum, where, 
now, there is every "Thurſday and Friday, a market 
for cows and oxen, on the very ſpot where the 
Roman orators were accuſtomed to thunder out 
their eloquence in the cauſe of their clients, their 
country, and their gods. Accordingly, the Forum 
is now known by the name of Campo Vaccine. 


Surrounding the Forum are many veſtiges of of a 
| antique grandeur, triumphal arches, remains of only 
l temples, the ruins of the Imperial Palace, the objec 


lf 3 | Campidoglio, 
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Campidoglio, &c. all beſpeaking the magnificent 
ſtate of Rome in the times of the Emperors. 
The great Amphitheatre, called alſo 1! Ci/offeo, 
where the ſpectacle of combats was exhibited, is 
alſo in its neighbourhood, In this place the ſpirit 
of modern Rome ſeems to prevail over that of 
ancient Rome; for where the wild beaſts and 
gladiators formerly entertained ſeventy or eighty 
thouſand ſpectators, you now ſee a few miſerable 
old women and beggars, who are praying at the 
feet of fourteen ſmall chapels, which repreſent 

the fourteen myſteries of our Saviour's paſſion. 
The magnificence of the Roman Emperors, 
in embelliſhing the city, roſe to ſuch a heighth, 
that they ranſacked all the quarries of Egypt for 
alabaſter, granite, porphyry, and every kind of 
marble that country afforded ; and though time 
and Gothic rage muſt have deſtroyed great quan- 
tities, yet, ſuch was the profuſion brought to 
Rome, that, beſides the amazing number of co- 
lumns, ſtatues, vaſes, and tables, ſtill preſerved 
entire, you ſee the very poſts in the ſtreets, all 
of them without exception, made of granite, ala- 
baſter, or marble. But the moſt ſtupendous fizhts 
of all, are the prodigious obeliſks, conſiſting of 
only one piece of marble. I meditate on theſe 
objects till I am loſt in wonder and confufion, 
We 
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We have no idea of the mechanical powers by 
which they were dug out of the quarry, and 
brought from Egypt. We are aſtoniſhed at the 
enormous ſize of the ſtones at Stonehenge, and 
cannot comprehend by what contrivance they 
were carried and laid in that form; but the 
largeſt of them is ſmall, when compared with the 
largeſt obeliſk at Rome, which I think is one hun- 
dred and one feet long, and proportionably thick, 
The ruin of the triumphal bridge near St. An- 
gelo is an object that cannot but ſtrike a man of 
letters. This was the bridge over which every 
general marched into the city, to whom a triumph 
was decreed, either for the conqueſt of a pro- 
vince, or any other ſignal victory: From the 
time of Romulus to that of the emperor Probus, 
there were about three hundred and twenty of 
theſe triumphs. There are now only a few re- 
mains of the piers. Who can behold this ſcene, 
without ruminating on the nature of the' human 
heart, and recollecting to what trials it muſt have 
been expoſed in the courſe of ſo proud and ſo 
flattering a proceſſion ? 

Many of the churches in this city, and above 
all St. Peter's, are ſo very magnificent, that they 
vie with ancient Rome in every article but that 


of durableneſs, much of- their beauty being de- 
8 rived 
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rived from pictures, ſtucco, and gilding, the tran- 
ſitory ornaments of two or three ages. I cannot 
forbear remarking, in this place, that the pride of 
modern Rome is one of the cauſes of her wretch - 
edneſs. She boaſts of her gold and ſilver lying 
dead in her churches; but had that gold and ſilver 
a free circulation through the country, it would 
enliven trade, and furniſh property to thouſands, 
who are now ſtarving in the moſt preſſing in- 
digence. | 
St. Peter's never fails to pleaſe both the learned 

and the unlearned eye. The wonderful regularity 
and adjuſtment of its parts, like the beauty of a 
fine face, demand no ſkill in drawing to taſte its 
charms, Its colonades, fountains, and obeliſk, 
give it an inimitable elegance. It muſt be con- 
felled, however, that the approach to this noble 
edifice is confined and.ſhabby.; but they now talk 
of demoliſhing the narrow mean ſtreet leading 
from St. Angelo; and ſhould this deſign take 
place, the avenue will be anſwerable to the build- 
ing; though, to render St. Peter's church {till 
more perfect, the Vatican, with its eleven thou- 
land chambers, ſhould be removed, which, like 
an ugly excreſcence, protuberates on one fide, and 
deſtroys the ſymmetry of the elevation. 2 

* | In 
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In the Vatican, beſides a great number of Ra. 
phael's paintings, are the excellent and celebrated 
ſtatues of the Belvedere Apollo, the Laocoon, 
and the Antinous. The Laocoon wants an 
arm. There lies on the ground one of marble, 
which, it is ſaid, Michael Angelo had begun, in 
order to perfect the ſtatue, but, perceiving how 
unſpirited his work would appear, compared with 
the original, he left the limb in the ſtate we ſee 


it, not half executed, a monument of his modeſty 


and ſelf-knowledge. It may be imagined that no 
one ſince has been ſo preſamptuous as to make 
an attempt after him, and therefore the deficiency 
is ſupplied by an arm of terra cuota. 

SHARP, 
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SECT. XLIV. 


OF THE MODERN ROMANS, 


IN their external deportment, the Italians have 
a grave ſolemnity of manner, which is ſometimes 
thought to ariſe from a natural gloomineſs of dif- 


poſition. The French, above all other nations, 


are 


count! 
1 ne ve 
ſenſe, 
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are apt to impute to melancholy, the ſedate ſerious 
air which accompanies reflection. 

Though in the pulpit, on the theatre, and even 
in common converſation, the Italians make uſe of 
a great deal of action; yet Italian vivacity is dif- 
ferent from French: the former proceeds from 
ſenſibility, the latter from animal ſpirits. | 

The inhabitants of this country have not the 
briſk look, and elaſtic trip, which is univerſal in 


France; they move rather with a ſlow compoſed 


pace. Their ſpines never having been forced into 
a ſtraight line, retain the natural bend; and the 
people of the moſt finiſhed faſhion, as well as the 


neglected vulgar, ſeem to prefer the unconſtrained ' 


attitude of the Antinous, and other antique ſtatues, 
to the artificial graces of a French dancing- 
maſter, or the ere ſtrut of a German ſoldier. 
I imagine I perceive a great reſemblance between 
many of the living countenances I ſee daily, and 
the features of the ancient buſts and ftatues ; 
which leads me to believe, that there are a greater 
number of the genuine deſcendants of the old 
Romans in Italy, than is generally imagined. 

I am often ſtruck with the fine character of 
countenance to be ſeen in the ſtreets of Rome, 
I never ſaw features more expreſſive of reflection, 
ſenſe, and genius, In the very loweſt ranks there 
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are countenances which announce minds fit fer 
the higheſt and moſt important ſituations ; and 
we cannot help regretting, that thoſe to whom 
they belong, have not received an education ade- 
qt ate to the natural abilities we are convinced 
they poſſeſs, and been placed where theſe abilities 
could be brought into action. 

Of all the countries in Europe, Switzerland is 
that, in which the beauties of nature appear in the 
greateſt variety of forms, and on the moſt magni- 
ficent ſcale. In that country, therefore, the young 


landſcape painter has the beſt chance of ſeizing 
the moſt ſublime ideas. But Italy is the beſt 


ſchool for the hiſtory painter, not only on account 


of its being enriched with the works of the 


greateſt maſters, and the nobleſt models of an- 

tique ſculpture; but alſo on account of the fine 

expreſſive ſtyle of the Italian countenance. 
Strangers, on their arrival at Rome, form no 


high idea of the beauty of the Roman women, . 


from. the ſpecimens they ſee in the faſhionable 
circles to which they are firſt introduced. T here 


are ſome exceptions; but in general it muſt be 


acknowledged, that the preſent race of women of 
high rank, are more diſtinguiſhed by their other 
ornaments than by their beauty. Among the 
Citizens, howeyer, and in the lower claſſes, you 

frequently 
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frequently meet with the moſt beautiful coun- 
tenances. For a brilliant red and white, and 
all the charms of complexion, no women are 
equal to the Engliſh. If a hundred, or any 
greater number, of Engliſh women were taken at 
random, and compared with the ſame number of 
the wives and daughters of the citizens of Rome, 
I am convinced, that ninety of the Engliſh would 
be found handſomer than ninety of the Romans ; 
but the probability is, that two or three in the 
hundred Italians, would have finer countenan- 
ces than any of the Engliſh. Engliſh beauty 
is more remarkable in the country than in towns, 
The peaſantry of no country in Europe can ſtand 
a compariſon, in point of looks, with thoſe of 
England. That race of people have the conve- 
niencies of life in no other country in ſuch per- 
fection; they are no where ſo well fed, ſo well 
defended from the injuries of the ſeaſons ; and no 
where elſe do they keep themſelves ſo perfectly 
clean, and free from all the vilifying effects of 
dirt. The Engliſh country girls, taken collec- 
tively, are, unqueſtionably, tte handſomeſt in the 
world. The female peaſants of moſt other coun- 
tries, indeed, are ſo hard worked, ſo ill fed, fo 
much tanned by the ſun, and fo dirty, that it is 
difficult to know whether they have any beauty or 


not. 
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not. Yet I have been informed, by ſome ama. 
teurs, ſince I came here, that, in ſpite of all 
theſe diſadvantages, they ſometimes find among 
the Italian peaſantry, countenances highly intereſt. 
ing, and which they prefer to all the cherry cheeks 
of Lancaſhire, 

Beauty, doubtleſs, is infinitely varied ; and hap- 
pily for mankind, their taſtes and opinions on the 
ſubject are equally various. Notwithſtanding this 
variety, however, a ſtyle of face, in ſome meaſure 
peculiar to its own inhabitants, has been found to 
prevail in each different nation of Europe. This 
peculiar countenance is again varied, and marked 
with every degree of diſcrimination between the 


extremes of beauty and uglineſs. I will give 


you a ſketch of the general ſtyle of the moſt 
beautiful female heads in this country, from which 
you may judge whether they are to your taſte 
or not. 1 9 PT ES 

A great profuſion of dark hair, which ſeems 
to encroach upon the forehead, rendering it ſhort 
and narrow ; the noſe generally either aquiline, 
or continued in a ſtraight line from the lower part 
of the brow ; a full and ſhort upper lip; (by the 
way, nothing has a worſe effect on a countenance, 
than a large interval between the noſe and mouth ;) 
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the eyes are large, and of a ſparkling black. 
The black eye certainly labours under one diſ- 
advantage, which is, that from the iris and pupil 
being of the ſame colour, the contraction and 
dilatation of the latter is not ſeen, by which the 
eye is abridged of half its powers. Let the 
Italian eye is wonderfully expreſſive; ſome peo- 


ple think it ſays too much. The complexion, 


for the moſt part, is of a clear brown, ſome- 
times fair, but very ſeldom florid, or of that 
bright fairneſs which is common in England and 
Saxony. It muit be owned, that thoſe features 
which have a fine expreſſion of ſentiment and 
meaning in youth, are more apt than leſs ex- 
preſſive faces, to become ſoon ſtrong and maſcu- 
line. In England and Germany, the women, a 
little advanced in life, retain the appearance of 
youth longer than in Italy, 


DR. Moors. 
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SECT. XLV. 


DESCRIPTION OF POMPEY'S PILLAR, IN THE 

NEIGHBOURHOOD OF ALEXANDRIA, 
IN EGYPT, AND AN ANECDOTE OF SOME 
ENGLISH SEA OFFICERS THERE. 


IN the afternoon a large party of us fallied 
out to take a view of Pompey's Pillar, the theme 
of the preſent age, and the admiration of paſt 
times! Beſides my companions and myſelf we 
were joined by the two Engliſh commanders of 
the ſhips in the harbour, and Monſieur Meillon, 
and ſome young gentlemen of the French fac- 
tory. We mounted the firſt aſſes that preſented 
themſelves for hire, and, attended by our Janizary, 
took the courſe we purſued yeſterday, We left 
the convent on our right, and preſently came 
among broken arches and long pavements, which 
are the remains of an aqueduct. Several towers 
reared up their diſmantled heads on each fide of 
us, whoſe appearance pronounces them to have 


been poſts of great importance and ſtrength. 
A number 
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A number of ſtately pillars next engaged our at- 
tention. They are placed in two parallel lines, and 
ſeem to have formerly ſupported ſome magnificent 
portico. The pillars are of granite, or Thebaic 
marble, and about thirty feet high, of a ſingle ſtone; 
and we counted no leſs than thirty of them {till 
_ ſtanding. But however choice theſe columns might 
be in any other place, they were but foils to the 
pillar which now appeared before us, We had 
been buried amid the ruins and the hills of ſand 


which the winds have thrown up, when leaving the 


city by the gate of Roſeto, we came unexpectedly 
upon the pillar. It is impoſſible to tell which is 
moſt worthy of admiration, the heighth, the work- 
manſhip, or the condition of this pillar. By the 
beſt accounts we can obtain, it is an hundred and 
ten feet high. The ſhaft, which is of a ſingle ſtone 
of granite, is ninety feet, and the pedeſtal is twenty 
feet more. It is of the Corinthian order, which 
gives a beautiful dignity to its ſimplicity, rarely to 
be met with in modern architecture. It has ſuf- 
fered little or no injury from time. The poliſh 
upon the ſhaft has wonderfully withſtood the buf- 
feting of the tempeſt ; and it promiſes to hand down 
a patriot name to the late poſterity of the ignorant 
native, who has no other trace of the fame of 
Pompey ! The pedeſtal has been ſomewhat da- 
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maged by the inſtruments: of travellers, who are 
curious to poſſeſs a relic of this antiquity ; and one 
of the volutes of the column was immaturely 
brought down about four years ago, by a prank of 
ſome Engliſh captains, which is too ludicrous to 
paſs over. 

Theſe jolly ſons of Neptune had been puſhing 
about the cann on board one of the ſhips in the har. 
bour, until a ſtrange freak entered into one of their 
brains. The eccentricity of the thought occaſioned 
it immediately to be adopted; and its apparent im- 
poſſibility was but a ſpur for putting it into execu- 
tion. The boat was ordered, and with proper im- 
plements for the attempt, theſe enterpriſing heroes 
puſhed a-ſhore to drink a bowl of punch on the top 
of Pompey's Pillar ! At the ſpot they arrived, and 
many contrivances were propoſed to agcomplith 
the deſired point. But their labour was vain ; and 
they began to deſpair of ſucceſs, when the genius 
who ſtruck out the frolic, happily ſuggeſted the 
means of performing it. A man was diſpatched 
to the city for a paper kite. The inhabitants were 


by this time apprized of what was going forward, 
and flocked in crouds to be witneſſes of the addreſs 
and boldneſs of the Engliſh, "The Governor of 
Alexandria was told, that theſe ſeamen were about 
to pull down Pompey's Pillar, But whether he 
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gave them credit for their reſpect to the Roman 
warrior, or to the Turkiſh government, he left 
them to themſelves, and politely anſwered, that the 
Engliſh were too great patriots to injure the re- 
mains of Pompey. 

He knew little, however, of the diſpoſition of the 
people who were engaged in this undertaking, 
Had the Turkiſh empire roſe in oppoſition, it would 
not, perhaps, at that moment have deterred them. 
The kite was brought, and flown ſo directly over the 
pillar, that when it fell on the other ſide, the ſtring 
lodged upon the capital. The chief obſtacle was 
now overcome. A two-inch rope was tied to one 
end of the ſtring, and drawn over the pillar by the 
end to which the kite was affixed. By this rope 
| one of the ſeamen aſcended to the top, and in leſs 
than an hour a kind of ſhroud was conſtructed, by 
which the whole company went up, and drank 
their punch amid the ſhouts of the aſtoniſhed mul- 
titude. N 

To the eye below, the capital of the pillar does 
not appear capable of holding more than one man 
upon it 3 but our ſeamen found it could contain no 
leſs than eight perſons very conveniently, It is 
aftoniſhing that no accident befel theſe mad-caps, 
in a fituation ſo elevated, as would have turned a 
landman giddy in his ſober ſenſes, The only de- 
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triment which the pillar received, was the loſs of 
the volute before mentioned, which came down 
with a thundering ſound, and was carried to Eng- 
land by one of the captains, as a preſent to a lady 
who commiſſioned him for a piece of the pillar. 
The diſcovery which they made amply compen- 
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ſated for this miſchief ; as without their evidence 2 
the world would not have known at this hour, that hard) 
there was originally a ſtatue on this piilar, one foot natur 
and ancle of which are ſtill remaining. The ſtatue to die 
was probably of Pompey himſelf; and muſt have the E 
been of a gigantic ſize, to have appeared of a Am 
man's proportion at ſo great a heighti. drink 
There are circumſtances in this ſtory which ſher be 
might give it an air of fiction, were it not demon- Their 
ſtrated beyond all doubt. Beſides the teſtimonies = 
of many eye-witneſſes, the adventurers themſelves eritan 
have left us a token of the fact, by the initials of Econo! 
their names, which are very legible in black paint, In tl 
; : moral { 
Juſt beneath the capital. 3 
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SECT, XLVI. 


— 


1 OF THE MODERN PERSIANS, 


THE modern Perfians are robuſt, warlike, and 
hardy, and are now all become ſoldiers. They are 
naturally inclined to temperance; and with regard 
to diet, ſeem to be more in a ſtate of nature than 
the Europeans. By way of amuſement they uſe 
opiates, but not near ſo much as the Turks. They 
drink coffee in ſmall quantities with the lees, alſo 
ſherbets, and an infuſion of cinnamon with ſugar- 
Their ſimplicity of life generally renders their do- 
meſtic expence eaſy. The Perſians, however, un- 
derſtand very little of what we call 3 and 
economical government. 

In their common diſcourſes they often introduce 
moral ſentences, and poetical narrations, extracted 
from their poets and other writers. It was for- 
merly their conſtant cuſtom to entertain their gueſts 
with favourite paſſages out of their poets. Reflec- 


tion and repetition are the only means of {trength -- 


ening or ſupporting the memory. Cuſtom has 
made it a kind of pedantry in Europe'to be frequent 
in the repetition. of the wiſe ſayings either of the 
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ancient or modern divines, philoſophers, or poets. 
But if, from the nature of the human mind, we 
ever ſtand in need of a monitor, what office is more 
conſiſtent than to render the wholeſome rules of 
life familiar, by making them a part of our ordi- 
nary converſation. It might be wiſhed, that this 
practice were introduced among the Europeans, 
rather than that barrenneſs of diſcourſe we often 


find, or the irkſome and pernicious amuſement of 


cards. 

Now I have mentioned a circumſtance fo inte- 
reſting to the great world in Europe, I muſt ac- 
knowledge that cards, in the original uſe of them, 
are confeſſedly as innocent as any othetinſtrument 
of diverſion, to thoſe who are at a loſs for ſome- 
thing more rational *; yet in the manner now in 
faſhion, they cannot but diſſipate the thoughts in 
ſome, and enervate the mind in almoſt every one 
who is cloſely attached to them. They muſt be a 
great means of feeding thoſe paſſions which corrode 


the heart, and warping the affeCtions from their 


proper bias, oppoſe the eſtabliſhment of virtue in 
the mind. We often ſee this verified, though few 


* I have ſomewhere heard, that cards were invented by a 
French courtier, to amuſe one of the kings of that nation, who 
was remarkably weak, 
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will confeſs it. Is it poſſible, in the nature of the 
thing, that thoſe who give a conſtant application to 
this entertainment, eſpecially if they play high, can 
ſupport tranquillity of mind? And in proportion as 
the mind is diſturbed, is it not diſqualified for the 
eſſential duties of life ? This matter is beſt under- 
ſtood by thoſe very perſons who play high, and con- 
ſume their time in this polite idleneſs. The Per- 
ſians ſeem to fall into the contrary extreme. They 
delight in ſitting ſtill, and muſing. I never ob- 
ſerved any of them walk in their apartments, as the 
Europeans, and particularly the Engliſh, are uſed 
to do. I remember to have heard of a Turk, who- 
being on board an Engliſh man of war, enquired 
very ſeriouſly if the people were troubled with an 
evil ſpirit? becauſe, ſays he, © they are never at 
reſt.” . - 

The Perſians are polite, but extravagantly hy- 
perbolical in their compliments, This indeed is 
peculiar to the Eaſtern nations; and the ſcripture, 
which partakes ſo much of that ſtyle, is known to 
be derived from that quarter. The Perſians were 
celebrated for a particular genius to poetry, but 
war, which has deſtroyed their morals and learn- 
ing, ſeems alſo to have damped their poetic fire; 
though they have ſtill many traces of that fertility. 
and ſtrength of imagination, for which in paſt times 
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they were deſervedly famous. The ancient Perf. 
ans are recorded to have taught their children a 
moſt exact reverence for truth; but the preſent ge- 
neration are as notorious for falſehood. They poi- 
ſon with a ſweat-meat, in always ſaying what is 
pleaſing, without regarding the truth. In their 
diſpoſitions they are chearful, but rather inclined 
to ſeriouſneſs than loud mirth. In this they are 
not ſo much the French of Aſia, as in their polite- 
neſs and civility to ſtrangers. Hoſpitality is a part 
of their religion. On occaſions of the leaſt inter- 
courſe, men of any diſtinction invite ſtrangers, as 
well as their friends, to their table; and it is re- 
markable how they pride themſelves in other teſti- 
monies of reſpect. | 

The Perſians, as well as the Turks, believe the 
Mofaic to have been the true religion before Chriſt, 
whom alſo they acknowledge to be a true prophet, 
and teacher ſent from God ; but that the religion 
he taught was contained in a book, which, at Ma- 
homet's coming, was taken by the angel Gabriel 
into heaven, and the Koran brought down in its 
ſtead. This however they do not attempt to prove. 
They ſay alſo, that Jeſus Chriſt did not die upon 
the croſs, but that another perſon was miraculouſly 
brought there in his place; thus confeſſing the 


truth of our Saviour's miſſion, but confounding it 


with abſurd fables. 
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The common people pray at break of day, noon, 
and ſun-ſet. The MULLAH, or High-Prieſt, when? 
he goes to-prayers, mounts a turret appointed for- 
that purpoſe, which over-tops the houſes ; from- 
whence at day-break,. mid*day, and evening, he: 
invokes the Supreme Being, by ſaying, O God, 
there is but one Gad, Mahomet-is his prophet, and 


Ali his friend. After repeating theſe words three: 
times, he makes a prayer to this effect: © Glory: 
be to the Sovereign of the Univerſe, and to the 
Judge of the Laſt Day. We glorify thee... We 
beſeech thee to aſſiſt us in our neceſſities, . to lead: 
us in thy ways, and in the paths of righteouſneſs, 
and to prevent our falling into the ſnares of-perdi-- 


tion.“ 


I. never obſerved that the Perſians have any. 


marks of that falſe modeſty which prevails among; 
Chriſtians of the beſt ſort, who, to avoid the im- 
putation of affectation or hypocriſy, are as jealous 
to be ſeen on their knees, as afraid to commit any 


criminal action. If a bold maſculine piety, and a 


ſincere awful ſenſe of the Deity are very conſiſtent 
things, this falſe modeſty muſt be owing to an er- 
ror in education. - 

The Perſians have ſome of the Jewiſh rites 
among them; and alfo this peculiarity, that when 
they pray, they never permit the image of any ſen- 
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ſible object to lie before them; nor is it permitted 
to pray with any thing of gold about them, as if it 
was eſteemed an object of idolatry. They invoke 
the interceſſion of the departed fouls of ſome cf 
their prophets and pious men. They give one 
proof of religion vaſtly ſuperior to Chriftians ; for 
I never could obſerve, that they mentioned the name 
of the Supreme Being, except upon ſolemn occa- 
ſions; or at leaſt in a reſpectful manner. 

The Turkiſh language is the moſt common in 
Perſia. In matters of learning they. uſe the Ara- 
bian language, in which is depoſited the greateſt 
part of that knowledge, for which the Perſians were 
once diſtinguiſhed. The learned languages, fa- 
miliar to Europeans, are not known amongſt them. 
As time ſeems to have made no change in the cuſ- 
toms of Aſia, but the ſame manners remain as we 
read of two thouſand years ago, ſo the language, 
particularly of the Perſians, has the ſame idiom and 
ſublimity of expreſſion. 

They write as the Hebrews, from the right to 
the left, and often range their lines in an arbitrary 
manner; ſo that upon one leaf of paper they ſome- 
times write in ten different directions, and this 
only to ſhew the writer's ability in obſerving the 
proportion of words and lines in each. 
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SECT. XLVII. 


or THE MANNER OF ORDERING SILK WORMS 
AT GHILAN IN PERSIA. 


THE ſilk worm, as is well known, takes its 
birth from an egg no bigger than a ſmall pin's 
head. In the month of March, when the ſun is 
already very warm, I obſerved the peaſants in Ghi- 
lan prepare to give life to the eggs, which they 
had preſerved during the winter, carrying them for 
the moſt part about them, in the warmeſt part of 
their bodies,. and. particularly. under their arms.. 
In ten or more days, according to the heat it re- 
ceives, it becomes a maggot, and begins to feed. 
The ſhrub mulberry- trees, which are annually: 
pruned, produce the moſt tender and proper leaves 
for their food. In about forty days the worm ar- 
rives to its maturity, and winds itſelf by daily gra- 
dations into a pod of ſilk as big as a pigeon's egg. 

When this egg is completely formed, which is 
uſually known. by the ſilence of the worm within, 
they ſuffocate it by covering it with blankets, or by | 
the heat of the ſun ; unleſs. they wind off the ſilk. [44 


immediately, for then warm. water anſwers the. 
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ſame purpoſe. Some of them, however, muſt be 
permitted to live and perforate the pod; for when 
it breaks from its encloſure, it caſts its ſeed or eggs, 
by means of which the generation is preſerved, 
From the pods thus perforated, the ſilk cannot be 
wound off as from the others, but being prepared 
by pounding, it is ſpun off like cotton yarn. This 
{ilk we call kedge, the remains or refuſe of which is 


ſo inferior, as to admit only of being milled and 
made into ſilk wadding. 


HANWAY. 


SECT. XLVIII. 


OF THE HOT-BATHS AT SOPHIA. 


SOPHIA is one of the moſt beautiful towns in 
the Turkiſh empire, and famous for its hot baths, 
that are reſorted to both for diverſion and health. 
I ſtopped there one day on purpoſe to ſee them, 
and deſigning to go incognito, I hired: a Turkiſh 
coach. Theſe voitures are not at all like ours, but 
much more convenient for the country, the heat 


being fo great that glaſſes would be very trouble- 
; | {ome, 


198. . IF 


ſome. They are made a good deal in the manner 
of the Dutch ſtage-coaches, having wooden lattices 
painted and gilded, the inſide being alſo painted 
with baſkets and noſegays of flowers, intermixed 
commonly with little poetical mottos. I hey are 
covered all over with ſcarlet cloth, lined with ſilk, 
and very often richly embroidered and fringed. 
'This covering entirely hides the. perſons in them, 
but may be thrown back at pleaſure, and thus per-- 
mits the ladies to peep through the lattices. "They 
hold four people very conveniently, ſeated on cu- 
ſhions, but not raiſed. | 
In one of thoſe covered waggons I went to the 


bathing-houſe about ten o'clock. It was already 


full of women.. It is built of ſtone, in the ſhape of 


a dome, with no windows but in the roof, which- 


gives light enough. There were five of theſe 


domes joined together, the outmoſt being leſs than 


the reſt, and ſerving only as a hall, where the port- 
reſs ſtood'at the door. Ladies of quality generally 


give this woman a crown or ten ſhillings ; and I. 
did not forget that ceremony. There were four 


fountains of cold water in this room, falling firſt 
into marble baſons, and then running on the floor 
in little channels made for that purpoſe, which car- 
ried the ſtreams into the next room, ſomething leſs 
than this, with the ſame ſort of marble ſofas, but 
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fo hot with ſteams of ſulphur proceeding from the 
baths joining to it, that it was impoſlible to ſtay 
there with one's clothes on. The two other domes 
were the hot baths, one of which had cocks of cold 
water turning into it, to temper it to what degree 
of warmth the bathers pleaſed to have. 

I was in my travelling habit, which is a riding- 
dreſs, and certainly appeared very extraordinary to 
them. Yet there was not one of them that ſhewed 
the leaſt ſurpriſe or impertinent curioſity, but re- 
ceived me with all the obliging civility poſſible. I 
know no European court where the ladies would 
have behaved themſelves in fo polite a manner to 
ſuch a ſtranger. I believe, upon the whole, there 
were two hundred women, and yet none of thoſe 
diſdainful ſmiles, and ſatirical whiſpers, that never 
fail in our aſſemblies, when any body appears that 
is not dreſſed exactly in the faſhion. ; 

The firſt ſofas were covered with cuſhions and 
rich carpets, on which fat the ladies; and on the 
ſecond their ſlaves behind them, but without any 
diſtinction of rank by their dreſs, all being in the 
ſtate of nature, Yet there was not the leaſt wan- 
ton ſmile or immodeſt geſture amongſt them. 


They generally take this diverſion once a week, 


and {tay there at leaſt four or five hours, without 
getting cold by immediately coming out of the 
| hot. 
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hot bath into the cool room, which was very ſu᷑᷑̃̃ 
priſing to me. b 

The lady that ſeemed the moſt conſiderable | 
amongſt them entreated me to fit by her, and | 
would fain have undreſſed me for the bath. I ex- 
cuſed myſelf with ſome difficulty. They being, 
however, all ſo earneſt in perſuading me, I was at 
laſt forced to open my ſhirt and ſhow them my 
ſtays; which ſatisfied them very well; for I ſaw 
they believed I was locked up in that machine, 
and that it was not in my own power to open it 3 
which contrivance they attributed to my huſband. 
I was charmed with their civility and beauty, and 
ſhould have been very glad to paſs more time with 
them, if I could have conveniently done it. 


Lapy M. W. MonTAGUE. 
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SECT, XLIX. 


OF THE NATURE or THE TURKISH GOVERN= 
MENT ; AND OF THE GRAND SIGNIOR'S PRO- 
CESSION TO THE MOSQUE. 


'THE government here is entirely in the hands 
of the * The Grand Signior, with all his. 
abſoluts 
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| abſolute power, is as much a flave as any of his: 
ſubjects, and trembles at a janizary's frown. Here: 
is, indeed, a much greater appearance of ſubjec- 
tion than amongſt us. A miniſter of ſtate is not 
ſpoke to but upon the knee. Should a reflection 
on his conduct be dropt in a coffee-houſe (for 


razed to the ground, and perhaps, the whole 


ſenſeleſs pamphlets, and tavern diſputes about politics: 


«. A conſequential ill that freedom draws ;. 
« A bad effect, —— but from a noble cauſe.” 


None of our harmleſs calling names ! but when a 
miniſter- here diſpleaſes the people, in three hours 
time he is dragged even from his maſter's arms, 
They cut off his hands, head, and feet, and throw. 


the world ; while the ſultan (to whom they all 
profeſs an unlimited adoration) fits trembling in 
his apartment, and dares neither defend nor avenge 
his favourite, This is the bleſſed condition of the 
moſt abſolute monarch upon earth, who owns no 
law but his will. 


that the parliament would ſend hither a ſhip-load 


of your paſſive obedient men, that they might ſee 
arbitrary 


they have ſpies every where) the houſe would be 


company put to the torture. No huzzaing mobs, 


them before the palace-gate with all the reſpect in 


I cannot help wiſhing, in the loyalty of my linker, | 
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arbitrary government in its cleareſt and ſtrongeſt 0 
light, where it is hard to judge ether the prince, | 
; 


people, or miaiſters, are moſt miſerable, 

I went yeſterday, along with the French ambaſ- 
fadreſs, to ſee the Grand Signior in his paſſage to 
the moſque. He was preceded by a numerous guard 
of janizaries, with vaſt white feathers on their 
heads, as alſo by the foot and horſe guards, and the 
royal gardeners, which are a very conſiderable 
body of men, dreſſed in different habits of fine 
lively colours, ſo that at a diſtance they appeared 
like a parterre of tulips. After them the aga of 
the jazanaries, in a robe of purple velvet, lined 
with ſilver tiſſue, his horſe led by two ſlaves richly 
dreſſed. Next to him the chief guardian of the ſe- 
raglio ladies, in a deep yellow cloth (which ſuited 
very well to his black face) lined with fables. Laſt 
of all came his ſublimity himſelf, arrayed in green 
lined with the fur of a black Muſcovite fox, which 
is ſuppoſed worth a thouſand pounds ſterling, and 
mounted on a fine horſe, with furniture embroi- 
dered with jewels. Six more horſes richly ca- 
pariſoned were led after him, and two of his prin- 
cipal courtiers bore, one his gold, and the other his 
ſilver coffee- pot on a ſtaff. Another carried a 
ſilver ſtool on his head for him to fit on. 
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It would be too tedious to deſcribe the various 
dreſſes and turbagts by which their rank is diſtin- 
guiſhed ; but they were all extremely rich and 
gay, to the number of ſome thouſands ; ſo that, 
perhaps, there cannot be ſeen a more beautiful 
proceſſion, The ſultan appeared to us a hand- 
ſome man of about forty, with ſomething, how- 
ever, ſevere in his countenance, and his eyes were 
full and black. He happened to ſtop under the 
window where we ſtood, and (I ſuppoſe being told 
who we were) looked upon us very attentively, ſo 
that we had full leiſure to conſider him. 


LADY M. W. Mowraour. 
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SECT. I. 


F THE PERSONS AND MANNERS OF THE 
TURKISH LADIES, 


IN this country it is ſurpriſing to fee a young 


woman that is not very handſome. They have 


naturally the moſt beautiful complexion in the 


world, and generally large black eyes. I can 
with 


C308 3 


with great truth aſſert, that the court of England 
(though I believe it the faireſt in Chriſtendom) 
does not contain ſo many beauties as are under 
our protection here. They generally ſhape thefr 
eye-brows, and both Greeks and Turks have the 
cuſtom of putting round their eyes a black tinc- 
ture, that at a diſtance, or by candle-light, adds 
very much to the blackneſs of them. I fancy many 


of our ladies would be over-joyed to Know this 


ſecret; but it is too viſible by day, They dye 
their nails a roſe colour; but I own I cannot 
enough accuſtom myſelf to this faſhion to find any 
beauty in it. > 
Their hair hangs at its full length hehind, di- 
vided into treſſes, braided with pearl or ribbon, 
which is always in great quantity. I never ſaw in 
my life ſc many fine hęads of hair. In one lady's 
I have counted one hundred and ten of the treſſes 
all natural; but it muſt be owned, that every kind 
of beauty is more common here than with us. 
The head-dreſs is compoſed of a cap called 
talbock, which is in winter of fine velvet embroi- 
dered with pearls or diamonds, and in ſummer, 
of a light ſhining ſilver ſtuff, This is fixed on 
one fide of the head, hanging a little way down, 
with a gold taſſel, and bound on either fide with a 
circle of diamonds, or a rich embroidered hand- 
kerchief, 
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| kerchief. On the other ſide of the head the hair 
is laid flat; and here the ladies are at._liberty to 
ſhow their fancies, ſome putting flowers, others a 
piume of heron's feathers, and, in ſhort, what they 
pleaſe; but the moſt general faſhion is a large bou- 
quet of jewels, made like natural flowers, that is 
the buds of pearl, the roſes of different coloured 
rubies, the jeflamines of diamonds, and the jon- 
quils of topazes, ſo well ſet and enamelled, that 
it ishard to imagine any thing of the kind ſo beau- 
tiful. 
As to their morality, or good conduct, I can 
ſay, like Harlequin, that it is juſt as it is with 
you; and the Turkiſh ladies don't commit one 
ſin the leſs for not being Chriſtians. Now, that I 
am a little acquainted with their ways, I cannot 
forbear admiring either the exemplary diſcretion, 
or extreme ſtupidity, of all the writers that have 
given accounts of them. It is very eaſy to ſee 
they have in reality more liberty than we have. 
No woman, of what rank ſoever, is permitted to 
go into the ſtreets without two murlins, one that 
covers her face all but her eyes, and another that 
hides the whole dreſs of her head, and hangs half 
way down her back. Their ſhapes are alſo wholly 
concealed by a thing they call a ferigee, which no 
woman of any fort appears without. This- has 

ſtrait 
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Rrait ſleeves that reach to their finger-ends, and it 
laps all round them, not unlike a riding- hood. In 
winter it is of cloth, and in ſummer, of plain ſtuff 
or ſilk. You may gueſs then how effectually this 
diſguiſes them; ſo that there is no diſtinguiſhing 
the great lady from her ſlave. It is impoſlible for 
the moſt jealous huſband to know his wife when 
he meets her, and no man dare touch or follow a 
woman in the ſtreet. 

This perpetual maſquerade gives them entire li. 
berty of following their inclinations without dan- 
ger of. diſcovery. The great ladies ſeldom let 
their gallants know who they are; and it is fo 
difficult to find it out, that they can very ſeldom 
gueſs at her name, whom they have correſponded 
with for above half a year together. You may 
eaſily imagine the number of faithful wives very 
ſmall in a country, where they have nothing to 
fear from a lover's indiſcretion, ſince we ſee fo 
many have the courage to expoſe themſelves to 
that in this world, and @ the threatened puniſh- 
ment of the next, which 1s never preached to the 
Turkiſh damſels. Neither have they much to ap- 
prehend from the reſentment of their huſbands ; 
thoſe ladies that are rich having all the money in 
their own hands. 

Upon 
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Upon the whole, I look upon the Turkiſh women 


as the only free people in the empire. The very 
' divan pays reſpect to them; and the Grand Signior 


himſelf, when a baſſa is executed, never violates 


the privileges of the harem, or women's apart- 
ment, which remains-unſearched and entire to the 
widow. They are queens of their ſlaves, whom 
the huſband has no permiſſion ſo much as to look 
upon, except it be an old woman or two that his 
lady chuſes. It is true, their law permits them 
four wives; but there is no inſtance of a man of 
quality that makes uſe of this liberty, or of a 
woman of rank that would ſuffer it. 

Thus you fee the manners of mankind do not 
differ ſo widely as our voyage-writers would make 
us believe. Perhaps it would be more entertaining 
to add a few ſurpriſing cuſtoms of my own in- 
vention; but nothing ſeems to me ſo agreeable 
as truth, and J believe nothing ſo acceptable to 
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SECT. LI, 


er THE PLEASANT SITUATION OF ADRIANO- 
PLE, AND THE MANNER IN WHICH THE 
TURKS PASS THEIR TIME THERE 


 SPMETHING extraordinary will, no doubt, 
be expected from me, after I have gone a journey 
not undertaken by any Chriſtian for ſome hundred 
years. The moſt remarkable accident that hap- 
pened to me was my being very near overturned 
into the Hebrus; and if I had much regard for 
the glories that one's name enjoys after death, I 
ſhould certainly be ſorry for having miſſed the 
romantic concluſion of ſwimming down the fame 
river, in which the muſical head of Orpheus re- 
peated verſes ſo many ages fince : ' 


— * Caput a cervice revulſum, 
& Gurgite cum medio, portans Oeagrius Hebrus 
66 Volveret, Euridicen vox ipſa, et frigida lingua, 
«© Ah! miſeram Eurydicen ! anima fugiente vocabat, 
6 Eurydicen toto referebant flumine ripe.” 


Who knows but ſome of your bright wits might 
have found itya ſubject affording many poetical 


turns, 
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turns, and have told the world in an heroic elegy, 
that, 


& As equal were our ſouls, ſo equal were our fates ?” 


I deſpair of ever hearing ſo many fine things ſaid 
of me as ſo extraordinary a death would have 
given occaſion for. 

I am, at this preſent moment, writing in a 
houſe ſituated on the banks of the Hebrus, which 
runs under my chamber-window. My garden is 
full of tall cypreſs-trees, upon the branches of 
which ſeveral couple of true turtles are ſaying 
ſoft things to one another from morning till night. 
How naturally do boughs and vows come into my 
mind at this minute! And muſt not you confeſs, 
to my praiſe, that it is more than an ordinary diſ- 
cretion, which can reſiſt the wicked ſuggeſtions of 
poetry in a place where truth, for once, furniſhes 

all the ideas of paſtoral ? 

The ſummer is already far advanced in this part 
of the world; and, for ſome miles round Adri- 
anople, the whole ground is laid out in gardens, 
and the banks of tne rivers are ſet with rows of 
fruit trees, unJer which all the moſt conſiderable 
Turks divert themſelves every evening ; not with 
walking, (that is not one of their pleaſures), but 


a ſet party of them chuſe out a green ſpot, where 
the 
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the ſhade is very thick, and there [they ſpread a 
carpet on which they fit drinking their coffee, 
and are generally attended by ſome ſlave with a 
fine voice, or that plays on ſome inſtrument. 
Every twenty paces you may ſee one of theſe 
little companies liſtening to the daſhing of the 
river; and this taſte is ſo univerſal, that the very 
gardeners are not without it. I have often ſeen 
them and their children fitting on the banks of the 
river, and playing on a rural inſtrument, perfectly 
anſwering the deſcription of the angient Hula, 
being compoſed of unequal reeds, with a ſimple 
but agreeable ſoftneſs in the ſound. 

Mr. Addiſon might here make the experiment 
he ſpeaks of in his travels, there not being one 
inſtrument of muſic among the Greek or Roman 
ſtatues, that is not to be found in the hands of 
the people of this country. The young lads ge- 
nerally divert themſelves with making garlands 
for their favourite lambs, which I have often ſee 1 
painted and adorned with flowers, lying at their 
feet, while they ſung or played. It is not that 
they ever read romances ; but theſe are the an- 
cient amuſements here, and as natural to them, 
as cudgel-playing and foot-ball to our Britiſh 
ſwains, the ſoftneſs and warmth of the climate 
forbidding all rough exerciſes, which were ngver 
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ſo much as heard of amongſt them, and naturally 
inſpiring a lazineſs and averſion for labour, which 
the great plenty indulges. Theſe gardeners are 
the only happy race of country people in Turkey. 
They furniſh all the city with fruits and herbs, 
and ſeem to live very eaſily. They are moſt of 
them Greeks, and have little houſes in the midſt 
of their gardens, where their wives and daughters 
take a liberty not permitted in the town, I mean, 
to go unveiled. Theſe girls are very neat and 
handſome, and paſs the time at their looms under 
the ſhade of the trees. | 

I no longer look upon Theocritus as a romantic 
writer, He has only given a plain image of the 
way of life among the peaſants of his country, 
who, before oppreſſion had reduced them to want, 
were, I ſuppoſe, all employed as the better ſort of 
them are now. I do not doubt, had he been born 
a Briton, but his Idylliums had been filled with 


deſcriptions of threſhing and churning, both which 


are unknown here, the corn being all trod out by 
oxen, and butter (1 ſpeak it with forrow) unheard 


of, 
LADY M. W. MoNTAGUE. 
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SECT, LIL. 


@F THE ENTERTAINMENT GCIVEN BY THE 
GRAND VIZIER'S LADY. 


AT Adrianople I was invited to dine with the 
Grand Vizier's lady, and it was with a great deal 
of pleaſure I prepared myſelf for an entertainment, 
which was never before given to any Chriſtian, 
I thought I ſhould very little fatisfy her curioſity, 
(which I did not doubt was a conſiderable motive 
to the invitation), by going in a dreſs ſhe was 
uſed to ſee, and therefore dreſſed myſelf in the 
court-habit of Vienna, which is much more mag- 
nificent than ours. However, I choſe to go in- 
cognito, to avoid any diſputes about ceremony, and 
went in a Turkiſh coach, attended only by my 
woman that held up my train, and the Greek lady 
who was my interpreteſs. 

I was met at the court-door by her black 
eunuch, who helped me out of the coach with 
great reſpect, and conducted me through ſeveral 
rooms, Where her female ſlaves, finely dreſſed, 
were ranged on each fide, In the innermoſt I 
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found the lady ſitting on her ſofa, in a ſable veſt. 


She advanced to meet me, and introduced me to half 
a dozen of her friends with great civility, She 
ſeemed a very good woman, near fifty years old. 
I was ſurpriſed to obferve ſo little magnificence in 
her houſe, the furniture being all very moderate, 
and, except the] habits and number of her ſlaves, 
nothing about her appeared expenſive. She gueſſed 
at my thoughts, and told me ſhe was no longer 
of an age to ſpend either her time or money in 
ſuperfluities; that her whole expence was in cha- 
rity, and her whole employment praying to God. 
There was no affectation in this ſpeech. Both 
the and her huſband are entirely given up to gevo- 
tion. He never looks upon any other woman, and 
what is much more extraorcinary, touches no 
bribes, notwithſtanding the example of all his pre- 
deceſſors. He is ſo ſcrupulous on this point, he 
would not accept Mr. W 's preſent, till he 
had been aſſured over and over, that it was a ſet- 
tled perquiſite of his place at the entrance of every 
ambaſſador. She entertained me with all kind of 
civility till dinner came in, which was ſerved one 
diſh at a time, to a vaſt number, all finely dreſſcd 
after their manner, which I do not think fo bad, 
as it has been ſometimes repreſented, ' 
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I am a very good judge of their eating, having 
lived three weeks in the houſe of an efindi at Bel- 
grade, who gave us very magnificent dinners 


dreſſed by his own cooks. The firſt week they 


pleaſed me extremely; but I own I then began to 
grow weary of their table, and deſired our. own 
cook might add a diſh. or two after our manner. 
But I attribute this to cuſtom, and am very much 
inclined to believe, that an Indian,, who had never 
taſted of either, would prefer their cookery to 
ours. Their ſauces are very high, and all the roaſt 
very much done, They uſe a great deal of very 

rich ſpice. The ſoup is ſerved for the Jaſt diſh, 


and they have at leaſt as great a variety of ragouts 


as we have. I was very ſorry I could not eat of. 
as many as the good lady would have had me, who 
was very earneſt in ſerving me of every thing, 
The treat concluded with coffee and perfumes. 
which is a high mark of reſpect ; two ſlaves kneel- 
ing, perfumed my hair, clothes, and handkerchief. 
After this ceremony ſhe commanded her flaves to 
play and dance, which they did with their guitars 
in their hands; and ſhe excuſed to me their want 
of ſkill, ſaying, ſhe took no care to accompliſn 
them in that art. I returned her thanks, and ſoon. 
after took my leave. | 
Lady M. W. MonTAGUE. 
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Her. tt 
OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 


I HAD the advantage of very fine weather all 
my journey from Adrianople to this city. Ihe 
| Grand Seignior furniſhed us with thirty covered 
waggons for our baggage, and five coaches of the 
country for my women, We found the road full 
of the great ſaphis, and their equipages, coming 
out of Aſia to the war. They always travel with 
tents ; but I choſe to lie in houſes all the way. I 
will not trouble you with the names of the villages 
we paſſed, in which there was nothing remarkable 
but at Ciorlei, where there was a little ſeraglio, 
built for the uſe of the Grand Seignior when he 
goes this road. I had the curioſity to view all the 
apartments deſtined for the ladies of his court. 
They were in the midſt of a thick grove of trees 
made freſh by fountains, But I was moſt ſurpriſed 
to ſee the walls almoſt covered with little diſtichs of 
Turkiſh verſe, written with pencils. I made my 
interpreter explain them to me, and I found ſeveral 
of them very well turned; though I eaſily believed 
him, that they had loſt much of their beauty in the 


tranſlation. One was literally thus in Engliſh : 
« We 


— 
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* We come into this world, ” lodge, and we depart ; 
« He never goes that's lodg'd within my heart,” 


The reſt of our journey was through fine paint- 
ed tneadows,. by the fide of the ſea of ae, 
the ancient Propontis. 

A certain French author ſays, Conſtantinople 


is twice as big as Paris. It does not appear to me 


to be much bigger than London; and I am apt to 
think it is not ſo populous. The burying- fields 
about it are certainly much Jarger than the whole 
city. It is ſurpriſing what a vaſt deal of land is 
loſt this way in Turkey. Sometimes I have ſeen 
burying-places of ſeveral miles, belonging to very 
inconſiderable villages, which were formerly great 
towns, and retain no other mark of their anci- 
ent grandeur than this diſmal one. 

On no occaſion do they ever remove a ſtone 


that ſerves for a monument. Some of them are: 


coftly enough, being of very fine marble. They 


ſet up a pillar, with a carved turbant on the top of 
it, to the memory of a man; and as the turbants, 


by their different ſhapes, ſhow the quality or pro- 


feſſion, it is in a manner putting up the arms of 


the deceaſed. Beſides, the pillar commonly bears 


an inſcription in gold letters. The ladies have a 


ſimple pillar without other ornaments, except thoſe 
that die unmarried, who have a roſe on the top of 
their monument, The ſepulchres of particular 
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families are railed in, and planted round with 
trees. Thoſe of the ſultans, and ſome great men 
have lamps conſtantly burning in them. 

'The exchanges are all noble buildings, full of 
fine alleys, the greateſt part ſupported with pillars, 
and kept wonderfully neat. Every trade has its 
diſtinct alley, where the merchandiſe is diſpoſed in 
the ſame order, as in the New Exchange at Lon- 
don. Ihe jeweller's quarter ſhows ſo much riches» 
ſuch a vaſt quantity of diamonds, and all kinds of 
precious ſtones, that they dazzle the fight. The 
embroiderer's is alſo very glittering, and people walk 
here as much for diverſion as buſineſs. The mar- 
kets are moſt of them handſome ſquares, and ad- 
mirably well provided, perhaps better than in any 
other part of the world. 

I have taken care to ſee as much of the ſeraglio 
here as 1s to be ſeen. It is on a point of land run- 
ning into the ſea; a palace of prodigious ex- 
tent, but very irregular. The gardens take in a 
large compaſs of ground, full of high cypreſs-trees, 
which is all I know of them. The buildings are 
all of white ſtone, leaded on the top, with gilded 
turrets and ſpires, which look very magnificent; 
and, indeed, I believe there is no Chriſtian king's 
palace half ſo large. There are fix large courts in 


it, all built round, and ſet with trees, having galleries 
of 
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of ſtone; one of theſe for the guard, another for 


the ſlaves, another for the officers of the kitchen: 


another for the ſtables, the. fifth, for the divan, and 
the ſixth for. the apartment deſtined for audiences.. 


On the ladies fide there are at leaſt as many more, 


with diſtinct courts belonging to their eunuchs and. 
attendants. | PRE 

The climate about Conſtantinople; is delightful 
in the higheſt degree. I am now ſitting, on the 
fourth of January, with the windows open, en- 
joying the warm ſun- ſhine, while you are freezing 


over a ſad ſea- coal fire; and my chamber is ſet out 
with carnations, roſes, and N freſh from 


my garden. 


The pleaſure of going in a "EO to Chelſea is 
not comparable to that of rowing upon the canal 
of the ſea here, where, for twenty miles together 


down the Boſphorus, the moſt beautiful variety of 
proſpects preſent themſelves. The Afiatic ſide is 


covered with fruit-trees, villages, and the moſt de- 


lightful landſcapes in nature. On the- European 


ſtands Conſtantinople, ſituated on ſeven hills. The 


unequal heighths make it ſeem twice as. large as 


it is, (though one of the largeſt cities in the 
world), ſhowing an agreeable mixture of gardens, . 


pine and cyprels trees, palaces, moſques, and pub- 


lic buildings, raiſed one above another with as 
Q 5 much 
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much beauty, and appearance of ſymmetry, as any 
perſon ever faw in a Cabinet adorned by the moſt 
Ikilſul hands, where jars ſhew themſelves above 
Jars, mixed with canniſters, babies, and candle- 
ſticks. This is a very odd compariſon, but it 
gives me an exact idea of the thing. 


Lapy M. W. MoNTAGUE, 


SECT. LIV. 


VERSES ADDRESSED TO LADY 
M. W. MONTAGUE. 


* 
IN beauty or wit, 


No mortal as yet 
To queſtion your empire has dard; 
Hut men of diſcerning 
Have thought that in learning 
To yield to a lady was hard. 


II. 


Impertinent ſchools, 
With muſty dull rules, 
Have reading to females deny'd 5 


E 
So Papiſts refuſe 


The bible to uſe, 
Leſt flocks ſhould be wiſe as their guide. 


III. 


*T was a woman at firſt 
(Indeed ſhe was curſt) 
In knowledge that taſted delight ;, 
And ſages agree, 
The laws ſhould decree 
To the firſt poſſeſſor the right. 


IV. 
Then bravely, fair dame, 
Renew the old claim 
Which to your. whole ſex does belong, 
And let men receive 
| From a ſecond bright Eve 
The knowledge of right and of wrong. 


V. 


But if the firſt Eve 
Hard doom did receive, 
When only an apple had ſhe; 
What a puniſhment new 
| Shall be found out for you, 
Who taſting have robb'd the whole tree? 
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SECT. LV. 


HAVING often heard Venice repreſented as 
one of the moſt defenſible cities in the world, I 
took care to inform myſelf of the particulars in 


which its ſtrength conſiſts. And theſe I find are 


chiefly owing to its advantageous ſituation ; for it 
has neither rocks nor fortifications near it, and yet 
35, perhaps, the moſt impregnable town in Europe. 
It ſtands at leaſt four miles from any part of the 
Terra Firma; nor are the ſhallows that lie about 
it ever frozen hard enough to bring. over an army 
from the land- ſide; the conſtant flux and reflux of 
the ſea, or the natural mildneſs of the climate, hin- 


dering the ice from gathering to any thickneſs ;. 
which is an advantage the Hollanders want, when 


they have laid all their country under, water. 


On the ſide that is expoſed to the-Adriatic, the 


entrance is ſo difficult to hit, that they have mark- 


ed it out with ſeveral ſtakes driven into the ground, 


which they would not fail to cut upon the firſt ap- 
proach of an enemy's fleet. For this reaſon they 
have 


| 
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have not fortified the little iſlands, that lie at the. 


entrance, to the beſt advantage, which might other- 
wiſe very eaſily command all the paſſes that lead 
to the city from the Adriatic, Nor could an ordina- 
ry fleet with bomb-veſlels, hope to ſucceed againſt 
a place that has always in its arſenal a conſiderable 
number of gallies and men of war ready to put to 
fea on a very ſhort warning. If we could there- 
fore ſuppoſe them blocked up on all fides, by a 
power too ſtrong for them, both by ſea and land, 
they would be able to defend themſelves againſt 
every thing but famine; and this would not be a 
little mitigated by the great quantities of fiſh that 
their ſeas abound with, and that may be taken 
up in the midſt of their very ſtreets; which is 
fuch a4 natural magazine as few other places can 
boaſt of. | 
This city ſtands very convenient for commerce; 
It has ſeveral. navigable rivers that run up into the 
body of Italy, by which they might ſupply a great 
many countries with fſh and other commodities z 
not to mention their opportunities for the Levant; 
and- each fide of the Adriatic. But notwithſtand- 
ing theſe conveniencies, their trade is far from be- 
ing in a flouriſhing condition for many reaſons. 
The duties are great that are laid on merchandiſes. 
Their nobles think it below their quality to engage 
in 
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in traffic. Their merchants, who are grown rich, 
and able to manage great dealings, buy their nobi- 
lity, and generally give over trade. Their manu- 
factures of cloth, glaſs, and ſilk, formerly the beſt 
in Europe, are now excelled by thoſe of other 
countries. They are tenacious of old laws and 
cuſtoms to their great prejudice 3. whereas a trad- 
ing nation muſt be {till for. new changes and ex- 
pedients,. as different junctures and emergencies 
ariſe. The ſtate is at preſent very ſenſible of this 
decay in their. trade, and as a. noble Venetian, 
who is ſtill a merchant, told me, they will ſpeedily 
find out ſome method to redreſs it: poſſibly by. 
making a free port, for they look with an evil eye 
upon Leghorn, which draws to it moſt of the veſ- 
ſels bound for Italy. They have hitherto been ſo 
negligent- in this particular, that many think the 
Great Duke's gold has had no ſmall influence in 

their councils, | 
Venice has ſeveral: particulars,. which are not to 
be found in. other. cities, and is therefore very en- 
tertaining to a traveller. It looks at a diſtance, 
like a great town half-floated by a deluge. There 
are canals every where crofling it, ſo that one may 
go to moſt houſes either by land or by water. 
This is a very great convenience to the inhabi- 
tants; for a gondola with two oars at Venice, is 
as 
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as magnificent as a coach and ſix horſes with a 
large equipage, in another country ; beſides that 
it makes all other carriages extremely cheap, The 
ſtreets are generally paved with brick or freeſtone,. 
and always kept very neat; for there is no carri- 
age, not ſo much as a. chair, that paſſes through. 
them. There is an innumerable multitude of very 
handſome bridges, all of a ſingle arch, and with- 
out any fence on either fide, which would. be a: 
great inconvenience to a city leſs fober than Ve- 
nice. One would indeed wonder that drinking is 
ſo little in vogue among the Venetians, who are in: 
a moiſt air and a moderate climate, and have no 
ſuch diverſions as bowling, hunting, walking, rid- 
ing, and the like exerciſes to employ them with- 


out doors. But as the nobles are not to converſe: 


too much with ſtrangers, they are in no danger of 
learning it; and they are generally too. diſtruſtful. 


of one another for the freedoms that are uſed in: 


ſuch kind of converſation. 

There are many noble palaces in Venice. 
Their furniture is not commonly very rich, if we 
except the pictures, which are here in greater 
plenty than in any other place in Europe, from 
the hands of the beſt maſters of the Lombard 


ſchool; as Titian, Paul Veroneſe, and Tintoret. 
The 
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The laſt of theſe is in greater eſteem at Venice: 
than in other parts of Italy. 

The rooms are generally hung with gilt leather, 
which they cover on extraordinary occaſions with 
tapeſtry, and hangings of greater value. The 
flooring is a kind: of red plaiſter made of brick. 
ground to powder, and afterwards worked into mor- 
tar. It is rubbed with oil, and makes a ſmooth, 
ſhining, and beautiful ſurface. Theſe particulars. 
are chiefly owing to the moiſture of the air, which. 
would have an ill effect on other kinds of furni- 
ture, as it ſhows itſelf too viſibly in many of their. 
fineſt pictures. 

Though the Venetians are extremely jealous of 
any great fame or merit in a living member of. 
their commonwealth, they never. fail of giving a. 
man his due praiſes, when they are in no danger of 
ſuffering from his ambition. For this reaſon,, 
though there are a great many monuments erected 
to ſuch as have been benefactors to.the republic, 
they are generally put up after their deaths. A- 


mong the many eulogiums that are given to the 


Doge, Piſauro, who had been ambaſſador in Eng- 
land, his epitaph ſays, „In Anglia Jacobi Regis 
obitum mira calliditate celatum, mira ſagacitate ri- 
matus, priſcam benevolentiam firmavit;“ that is, 
« In England, having with wonderful ſagacity diſ- 
covered. 
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covered the death of king James, which was kept 
ſecret with wonderful art, he confirmed the ancient 
friendſhip,” 9 5 

The particular palaces, churches, and pictures of 
Venice, are enumerated in ſeveral littie books that 
may be bought in the place, and have been faith- 
fully tranſcribed by many voyage-writers. When 
I was at Venice, they were putting out very cu- 
rious ſtamps of the ſeveral edifices, which are moſt 
famous for their beauty or magnificence. 

The arſenal of Venice is an iſland of about three 
miles round, It contains all the ſtores and prov.- 
ſions for war that are not actually employed. 
There are docks for their gallies and met of war, 
moſt of them full, as well as work-houfes for all 
land and naval preparations. That part of it, 
where the arms are laid, makes a great. ſhow, and 
was indeed very extraordinary about a hundred 
years age; but at preſent a great part of its fur- 
niture is grown uleleſs. There ſeem to be almoſt 
as many ſuits of armour as there are guns. The 
ſwords are old-faſhioned and unweildy, and the fire- 
arms fitted with locks of little convenience, in 
compariſon of thoſe that are now in uſe. The 
Venetians pretend they could ſet out, in caſe of 
great neceſſity, thirty men of war, a hundred 
gallies, and ten galeaſſes, though I cannot con- 
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ceive how they could man a fleet of half the 
number, LEAD x 

It was certainly a mighty error in this ſtate to 
effect ſo many conqueſts on the Terra Firma, 
which has only ſerved to raiſe the jealouſy of the 
Chriſtian princes, and, about three hundred years 
ago, had like to have ended in the utter extirpation 
of the commonwealth ; whereas had they applied 
themſelves, with the ſame politics and induſtry, to 
the increaſe of their ſtrength by ſea, they might 
perhaps have had all the iſlands of the Archipelago 
in their hands, and, by conſequence, the greateſt 
fleet, and the moſt ſeamen of any other ſtate in 
Europe. Beſides, that this would have given no 
jealouſy to the princes their neighbours, who would 
have enjoyed their own dominions in peace, and 
have been very well contented to have ſeen fo 
ſtrong a bulwark againſt all the forces and inva- 
ſions of the Ottoman empire. A 

The republic, however, will {till maintain itſelf, 
if policy can prevail upon force; for it is certain 
the Venetian ſenate is one of the wiſeſt councils in 
the world, though at the ſame time, if we believe 


the reports of ſeveral that have been well verſ:d in 


their conſtitution, a great part of their. politics 1s 


founded on maxims, which others do not think 


conſiſtent with their honour to put in practice. 
'The 


5 


The preſervation of the republic is that to which 
all other conſiderations ſubmit. To encourage 
idleneſs and luxury in the nobility, to cheriſh ig- 
norance and licentiouſneſs in the clergy, to keep 
alive a continual faction in the common people, t5 
connive at the viciouſneſs and debauchery of con- 
vents, to breed diſſenſions among the nobles of the 


Terra Firma, to treat a brave man with ſcorn 


and infamy; in ſhort, to ſtick at nothing for the 
public intereſt, are repreſented as the refined. parts 
of the Venetian wiſdom, 

Among all the inſtances of their politics, there 
is none more admirable than the great ſecrecy 
which reigns in their public councils. The ſenate 
is generally as numerous as our houſe of com- 
mons, if we only reckon the ſitting members, and 
yet carries its reſolutions ſo privately, that they are 
ſeldom known till they diſcover themſelves in the 
execution. It is not many years ſince they had 
before them a great debate concerning the puniſh- 
ment of one of their admirals, which laſted a 
month together, and concluded in his condemna- 
tion; yet was there none of his friends, nor of 
thoſe who had engaged warmly in his defence, that 
gave him the leaſt intimation of what was paſſing 
againſt him, until he was actually ſeized, and in 
the hands of juſtice. 

The 
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The carnival of Venice is every where talked 
of. The great diverſion of the place at that time, 
as well as on all other high occafions, is maſking. 
The Venetians, who are naturally grave, love to 
give into the follies and entertainments of ſuch 
ſeaſons, when diſguiſed in a falſe perſonage. They 


are, indeed, under a neceſſity of finding out diver- 
fions that may agree with the nature of the place, 
and make ſome amends for the loſs of ſeveral plea- 
ſures, which may be met with on the continent. 
Theſe diſguiſes give occaſion to abundance of 
love- adventures; for there is ſomething more in- 
triguing in the amours of Venice, than in thoſe of 
other countries; and I queſtion not but the ſecret 
hiſtory of a carnival would make a collection of 
very diverting novels. 

Operas are another great entertainment of this 
ſeaſon. The Italian poets, beſides the celebrated 
ſmoothneſs of their tongue, have a particular advan- 
tage above the writers of other nations, in the 
difference of their poetical and proſe language. 
There are indeed ſets of phraſes which in all coun- 
tries are peculiar to the poets; but among the 
Italians there are not only ſentences, but a multi- 
tude of particular words, that never enter into 


common diſcourſe. They have ſuch a different 


turn and poliſhing for poetical uſe, that they drop 
. ſeveral 


1 


ſeveral of their letters, and appear in another form, 
* when they come to be ranged in verſe. For this 
reaſon the Italian Opera ſeldom links into poorneſs 
of language, but, amidſt all the meanneſs and fa- 
miliarity of the thoughts, has ſomething beautiful 
and ſonorous in the expreſſion. Without this na- 
tural advantage of the tongue, their preſent poe- 
try would appear wretchedly low and vulgar, not- 
withſtanding the many ſtrained allegories that are 
ſo much in uſe among the writers of this nation. 
'The Engliſh and French, who always uſe the ſame 
words in verſe as in ordinary converſation, are 
forced to raiſe their language with metaphors and 
figures, or by the pompouſneſs of the whole phraſe, 
to wear off any littleneſs that appears in the parti- 
cular parts which compoſe it. This makes our 
blank verſe, where there is no rhyme to ſupport 
the expreſſion, extremely difficult to ſuch as are 
not maſters in the tongue, eſpecially when they 
write on low ſubjects; and it ts probably for this 
reaſon that Milton has made uſe of ſuch frequent 
tranſpoſitions, latiniſms, antiquated words and 
phraſes, that he might the better deviate from vul- 
gar and ordinary expreſſions. 

There is a cuſtom at Venice, which they tell 
me is particular to the common people of this 


country, of ſinging ſtanzas out of Jaſſo. They 
are 
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Venetians are not the inventors of this trick. 


11 


are ſet to a pretty ſolemn time, and when one be. 


gins in any part of the poet, it is odds but he will 
be anſwered by ſomebody elſe that oyerhears him. 


So that fometimes you have ten or a dozen in the 
neighbourhood of one another, taking verſe after 
verſe, and running on with the poem as far as 
their memories will carry them. 

On Hoh Thurſday, among the ſeveral ſhows that 
are yearly exhibited, I ſaw one that is odd enough, 
and particular to the Venetians. There is a ſet 
of artiſans, who, by the help of ſeveral poles, 
which they lay acrofs each others ſhoulders, build 
themſelves up into a kind of pyramid ; ſo that you 
ſee a pile of men in the air of four or five rows 
riſing one above another. The weight is fo 
equally diſtributed, that every man is very able to 
bear his part of it, the ſtories, if I may ſo call 
them, growing leſs and leſs as they advance higher 
and higher. A little boy repreſents the point o 
the pyramid, who, after a ſhort ſpace, leaps off, 
with a great deal of dexterity, into the arms of one 
that catches him at the bottom. In the ſame man- 
ner the whole building falls to pieces. I have been 
the more particular on this, becauſe it explains the 
following verſes of Claudian, which ſhow that the 
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&« Vel qui more avium ſeſe jaculantur in auras, 

5 Corporaque zdificant, celeri creſcentia nexu, 

«© Quorum compoſitam puer augmentatus in arcem 
ec Emicat, & vinctus plantæ, vel cruribus herens. 
cc Pendula librato figit veſtigia ſaltu. 


| CLavp, 
& Men, pil'd on men, with active leaps ariſe, 
« And build the breathing fabric to the ſkies ; 
4 A ſprightly youth above the topmoſt row 
« Points the tall pyramid, and crowns the ſhow. 
ADDISON. 


ACCOUNT OF A DREADFUL INUNDATION OF 


THE SEA AT INGERAM, ON THE 
- COAST OF COROMANDEL, 
IN THE EAST INDIES. 


In a Letter from Mr. William Parſon 4 Alex- 
ander Dalrymple, E/.] 


My dear Friend, Ingeram, une 7, 1787. 


YOU wiſh to have a juſt and circumſtantial 
account of the late calamity we have ſuſtained. 
It is no wonder the accounts you have ſeen ſhould 
be incoherent and imperfect ; for while the miſ- 
fortune was recent, our minds were diſtracted with 
a thouſand fears and apprehenſions for the conſe- 
quences : indeed, people leſs alarmed and leſs 
gloomy than ourſelves might have admitted the 
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.apprehenſion, of peſtilence and famine ; the for- 2 
mer, ſrom the air being tainted from ſome thou- 1 
ſands of putrid carcaſes both of men and cattle; 
and the latter, from the country around us being 
deſtroyed, as well as our ſtock of proviſions and the 

fruit of the earth. | 
From the 17th of May, it blew hard from the 
N. E. but as bad weather is unuſual at ſuch a ſea- 
ſon, we did not apprehend that it would become 
more ſerious ; but on the 19th at night it encreaſed 
to a hard gale; and on the 20th, in the morning, 
it blew a perfect hurricane, infomuch that our 
houſes were preſently untiled, our doors and win- 
dows beat in, and the railing and part of the wall 
of our incloſures blown down. A little before 
eleven it came with violence from the ſea, and I 
preſently perceived a multitude of the inhabitants 
crowding toward my houſe, crying out that the 
ſea was coming in upon us. I caſt my eyes in 
that direction, and ſaw it approaching with great 
rapidity, bearing much the ſame appearance as the 
bar in Bengal river. As my houſe was ſituated 
very low, 1 did not heſitate to abandon it, direct- 
ing my ſteps towards the old Factory, in order to 
avail myſelf of the Terrace; for in that dreadful 
moment I could not fo far reflect upon cauſes or 
effects, as to account for the phægomenon, or to 
ſet bounds to its increaſe. I had indeed heard of a 
tradition among the natives, that about a century 
2g0 
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ago the ſea ran as high as the talleſt Palmira trees, 
which I have ever diſregarded as fabulous, till the 
preſent unuſual appearance called it more forcibly 
to my mind. In my way to the old Factory, I 
ſtopped at the door of Mr. Boures' houſe, to ap- 
priſe the reſt of the gentlemen of their danger, and 
the meaſures I had concerted for my ſafety, They 
accordingly joined me; but before we attained the 
place of our deſtination, we were nearly inter- 
cepted by the torrent of water, As the houſe is 
built on a high ſpot, and pretty well elevated from 
the ground, the water never ran above a foot on 


the firſt floor, ſo we had no occaſion to have re- 


courſe to the Terrace. Between one and two 
o'clock the water began to ſubſide a little, and 
continued gradually decreaſing till the body of it 
had retired ; leaving all the low places, tanks, and 
wells full of ſalt water. I think the fea muſt have 
riſen fifteen feet above its natural level. About the 
time of the water ſubſiding, the wind favoured it 
by coming round to the ſouthward, from which 
point it blew the hardeſt. As the Factory- houſe 
was in a very ruinous ſtate, and ſhook exceeding- 
ly at every guſt, we were very anxious to get back 
to Mr. Boures' houſe. I attempted it twice, but 
found I had neither power nor ſtrength to combat 
the force of the wind, getting back with the greateſt 
difficulty to my former ſtation. About five o'clock, 
during a ſhort lull, we happily effected our remove. 
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It blew very hard the greateſt part of the night: at © 
midnight it veered to the weſtward, and was fo 0 
cold, that I thought we ſhould have periſhed as we ] 
reclined in our chairs, A 
The gale broke up towards the morning. I ſhall 1 
not attempt to deſcribe to you the ſcene that pre- * 
ſented itſelf to our view, when day- light appear. Jo 
ed: it was dreary and horrid beyond deſcription. th 
The trees were all blighted by the ſalt water, and by 
the face of the country covered with ſalt mud; yet _ 
it had more the appearance of having ſuffered by a = 
blaſt of wind, or by the eruption of volcanos, ſou 
than by an inundation of water, ſuch an effect had FR 
it in deſtroying the herbage and foliage of every 5 
deſcription. Our houſes were found full of the 120 
inhabitants who had taken refuge therein, ſtripped ey 
of doors and windows, and quite open to the 2 
weather at top; the go- downs“ moſtly carried PU 
away, and ſeveral ſubſtantial tiled houſes fo com- Ja 
pletely levelled, as ſcarcely to afford a mark ot 1 
their ever exiſting; but our ſufferings were light, a 
when compared with thoſe of Coringa, and the Jay 
reſt of the villages nearer the fea. At Corimga, = 
out of four thouſand inhabitants, it is ſaid not more ; 
than twenty were ſaved, and thoſe moſtly on nort 
Mrs. Corſar's Terrace, and on the beams of Cap- 2 
tain : 
in a 
® Stairs at the backs of the houſes to deſcend, in order to weſt 


take water. 
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tain Webſter's houſe. Mr. Gideon Firth; Mr, 


George Day, and the Portugueſe Padre were, 


1 believe, the only Europeans that were drowned, 
At firſt the ſea roſe gradually, and as it came in 
with the tide the people were not much alarmed ; 
but when they found it ſtill encreaſe fo as to ren- 
der their ſituation dangerous, they mounted on 


the top of their Cadjan-houſfes, till the ſea impelled_ 


by a ſtrong Eaſterly wind ruſhed in upon them 
moſt furiouſly, when all the houſes at the fame 
awful moment gave way, and nearly four thouſand 
ſouls were launched into eternity. This tremen- 
dous ſcene was viſible from Mrs. Corſar's Ter- 
race, over which the ſea ſometimes broke, and 
they were frequently in great danger from the 
drifting of veſlels and other heavy bodies, which 
mult inevitably have brought down the houſe, had 
they come to contact. At the Dutch village of 
Jaggernaictporan, I hear the diſtreſs was very great, 
and that about a thouſand lives were loſt ; many of 
the villages in the low country between Coringa and 


Faggernaickporan were totally deſtroyed, and the in- 


undation carried its dreadful effects as far to the 
northward as Apparah; but I do not hear that 
many lives were loſt at that place. The inunda- 
tion penetrated inland about ten coſs from the ſea 
in a direct line ; but did little more damage to the 


weſtward of us than deſtroying the vegetation. It 
would 
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would be very difficult to aſcertain with any pre- 
ciſion, the number of lives loſt in this dreadful 
viſitation z the moſt intelligent people I have con- 
ferred with on the ſubject, ſtate the loſs at from 
ten to twenty thouſand fouls. This is rather an 
indefinite computation; but J think, if the medium 
be taken, it will then rather exceed than fall 
ſhort of the real loſs. They compute that a lack 
of cattle were drowned, and from the vaſt numbers 
I ſaw dead at Nellapilla, J can eaſily credit their 
aſſertion. For two or three days after the cala- 
mity, ſuch was the languor of the inhabitants, 
not a Cooley or workman was to be procured at 
any price ; it required our utmoſt exertion to get 
the dead bodies and the dead cattle buried with all 
poſſible ſpeed, to prevent the air being impreg- 
nated with putrid effluvia. This, to be ſure, was 
a taſk we could not fully execute, except juſt in 
the villages. However, no bad effects have en- 
ſued, which I impute to the continual land winds 
that have blown ſtrongly for ſome time paſt, 
Theſe have the property of drying up the juices of 
dead bodies and preventing putrefaction, which mult 
neceſſarily have been the conſequence in a damp 
air. It is extraordinary, that the vaſt tract of low 
ground on the ſouth- ſide Gu adavery, from Gotenqy 
to Bundarmalanka, ſuffered very little from the in- 
undation, and ſcarcely a perſon periſned. This 
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country lies ſo exceedingly low, as to be flooded in 
many places by the common ſpring-tides, and a 
great deal of it is in conſequence covered with ſalt 
jungle, It is probable they owe their ſafety to 
thoſe ſmall iſlands at the mouth of the Guadavery, 
as well as Point Guadavery itſelf, which muſt have 

both contributed to break the force of the ſea. 
When we had recovered from our conſternation 
on the 21ſt, we began to conſider how we ſhould 
be able to exiſt in ſuch a field of deſolation, as our 
wells were filled with ſalt water, our proviſions 
deſtroyed, and we found by digging in different 
places that no ſweet water was to be procured ; 
when it was diſcovered that Providence had ſo far 
interfered in our favour, as to bring down the 
freſhes at a very early and unuſual ſeaſon, From 
what accounts we could haſtily gather, we were 
apprehenſive that the ſtores of rice were either 
much damaged or totally deſtroyed, as the rice go- 
downs and go-marks are generally ſecured againſt 
an accident leſs formidable than this However, 
the event has happily falſified our ſurmiſes, and 
proved our information fallacious, for rice has hi- 
therto been plentiful and not dear. The generous 
ſupplies that have been ſent us from the Preſidency, 
will, I truſt, ſecure us from ſerious want. Our 
markets have not yet been attended by a perſon 
with an article for ſale ; but this is not to be won- 
dered 
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dered at, as our ſupplies were generally furniſned 
by the villages at no great diſtance inland; and 
theſe countries have been drenched ſufficiently in 
ſalt water to deſtroy their produce. The fiſher- 
men, a moſt uſeful body of people, inhabiting chief- 
ly by the ſea- ſide, have been almoſt totally extir- 
pated; and we are thereby deprived of a very ma- 
terial part of our ſubſiſtence. Time alone can re- 
ſtore us to the comforts we have loſt, and we have 
reaſon to be thankful that things have not turned 
out ſo bad as we apprehended. I have tired my- 
ſelf in attempting this narration, and I fear I have 
almoſt tired you in the peruſal of it. A great deal 
more might be ſaid upon the ſubject in a flowery 
garb : if it yields a moment's amuſement to my 
friend, my end is fully anſwered. The greateſt 
part of this intelligence you have already had in 
detail, but it is your deſire I ſhould bring it to one 
point of view. It is haſtily written, and very in- 
accurate; but you will remember I was in a good 
deal of pain at the time of writing it, from an in- 
flammation in my legs, ſo had not ſufficient eaſe 
or leiſure to correct or tranſcribe it. 


Your's affectionately, 


WILLIAM PARSON. 
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